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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE newspaper critics hardly make allowance 

enough for the difficulties which the Administra- 
tion has to overcome in establishing a reformed civil 
service. England is a small country, and examining 
boards can be easily convened at different points, 
and local officers required to pass competitive exam- 
inations. That is apparently impracticable in this 
country; postmasters, for example, must be ap- 
pointed either on the recommendation of the district 
Representative—a system which has been thoroughly 
tried and found wanting—or on the petition of citi- 
zens, a system which is being tried and found want- 
ing. During the last week one postmaster has been 
appointed in Maine on an unexceptionable petition, 
signed by the best men in the community, who was 
unable to accept his commission because before it 
reached him he was in the penitentiary for stealing 
postage stamps while assistant postmaster. This is 
nearly matched by the case of a special agent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, recommended for appoint- 
ment by Senators and ex-Senators of Colorado, some 
of them Republicans, some Democrats, who, it now 
appears, has served out three terms for horse-atealing, 
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and is now in custody for the fourth offense. Both 
these incidents are cast into the shade by a third in 
Texas, where a lawyer, for the purpose of illustrating 
the value of petitions, presented one in open court, 
signed by a large number of influential citizens, ask- 
ing that one of their fellow-townsman, a man in high 
esteem and without reproach, should be summarily 
hanged. Of course they had not read the petition, 
and signed it without question, because they ‘‘ hated 
to refuse.” Where, however, there is a fair opportu- 
nity to apply the competitive system, the Adminis- 
tration seems to be honestly adopting it. It is a 
novelty in politics to have positions in the navy-yard 
filled by this method. In the Brooklyn Navy- Yard, 
last week, fourteen positions were thus filled, eight by 
Democrats, four by Republicans, and two by men 
without any politics to speak of. 





Meanwhile public interest in Civil Service Reform 
is certainly increasing, faith in it deepening, and 
criticism of every evasion and violation of it growing 
more sharp. The Civil Service Reform League ought 
to devise some method either for limiting the power 
of removal of postmasters, or for conditioning their 
appointment. Those postmasters whose appoint- 
ment requires the consent of the Senate, and who 
hold office for four years, have a quasi protection. 
But the First Assistant Postmaster appears to be 
making a tolerably clean sweep:of the minor offices 
for no other purpose than to fill the vacancies with 
Democratic appointees. The real corrector of such 
an abuse is, after all, public opinion ; and we hope 
tht the following circular letter, written by Daniel 
Webster when Secretary of State under President 
Harrison, and recently unearthed and reprinted in 
Georgia, may help to give the growing sentiment a 
little impulse : 

‘ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, March 20, 1841. 
‘ To the Hon. Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury : 

‘«S$rr,—The President is of opinion that it isa great abuse 
to bring the patronage of the General Government into con- 
flict with the freedom of elections, and that this abuse 
ought to be corrected wherever it may have been permitted 
to exist, and to be prevented for the future. He therefore 
directs that information be given to all officers and agents 
in your department of the public service that partisan 
interference in popular elections, whether of State officers 
or of officers of this Government, and for whomsoever or 
against whomsoever it may be exercised, or the payment of 
any contribution or assessment, or salaries or official com- 
pensation, for party or election purposes, will be regarded 
by him as cause of removal. It is not intended that 
avy Officer shall be restrained in the free and proper ex- 
pression and maintenance of his opinions respecti: g public 
men or public measures, or in the exercise, to the fullest 
degree, of the constitutional rights of suffrage. But per- 
sons employed under the Government, and paid for their 
services out of the public Treasury, are not expected to 
take an active or officious part in attempts to influence the 
minds or votes of others, such conduct being deemed incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution and the duties of 
public agents acting under it ; and the President is resolved, 
so far as depends upon him, that while the exercise of the 
elective franchise by the people shall be free from undue 
influence of official station and authority, opinion shall also 
be free among the officers and agents of the Government. 


‘*T have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘* DANIEL WEBSTER. 
‘“‘ [Similar letters have been addressed to other heads of 
departments. }’’ 





The English Parliament has been prorogued with 
the usual meaningless speech from the throne ; fora 
speech from the throne in England is like an Ameri- 
can platform—it pretends to say a great deal and 
says nothing at all. Her Majesty announces the 
failure of the expedition to relieve General Gordon— 
a fact of which Parliament had heard before; she 
anticipates that the death of El Mahdi will enable 
her to perform with less difficulty her duties toward 
the people of Egypt, but whether those duties involve 
anything more than getting out of Egypt and leaving 
the people to themselves, and, if so, what, she does 
not intimate ; she hopes for a satisfactory settlement 





of difficulties with Russia, and informs Parliament 





that she is taking the necessary steps—without inti- 
mating what they are—for the defense of the north 

west frontier of India; this, with some common 

places respecting legislation of the past session, 
constitutes the Queen’s speech. In short, Lord 
Salisbury, who writes the Queen’s speech, which the 
Queen, by a pleasant fiction, is supposed to write, but 
probably never sees till she reads it, with her sub- 
jects, in the morning papers, has prepared it, accord- 
ing to English precedents, on the pattern of Sam 
Weller’s testimony in the famous case of Bardell vs. 
Pickwick : ‘‘Sam wen; down accordingly, after do- 
ing Messrs. Dodson & Fogg’s case as much harm as 
he conveniently could, and saying just as little 
respecting Mr. Pickwick as might be, which was 
precisely the object he had had in view all 
along.” For Dodson & Fogg substitute the opposi- 
tion party, and for Mr. Pickwick substitute your 
own, and you have in Sam Weller an admirable 
recipe for the preparation of an English speech from 
the throne, or an American pulied platform. 


The President has followed up his notification to 
the cattlemen onthe Indian Territory by a procla- 
mation requiring every unlawful inclosure of the 
public lands maintained by any person or corpora- 
tion to be immediately removed ; forbidding all 
attempt to obstruct peaceable entrance upon and 
establishment of lawful residence upon such public 
lands of individuals under the Homestead Laws, and 
requiring all officers of the United States, upon 
whom the duty is legally devolved, to see that this 
order is carried out. We have already called the 
attention of our readers to the abuse which this 
proclamation is aimed to correct ; and the procla- 
mation itself inaugurates a policy which we called 
upon the Government to adopt a year ago. The 
areas of lands ferced in by wealthy squatters, in 
some cases foreign lords, in some cases corporations of 
Eastern capitalists, in some cases Western cattle- 
men, amount to millions of acres. Official reports 
estimate that the amount so fenced in includes 
2,800,000 acres in Colorado, 1,500,000 in New Mexico, 
300,000 in Nebraska, 250,000 in Wyoming, 200,000 
in Kansas, 60,000 in Nevada, and an unknown 
amount in other territories. Last year, under Presi- 
dent Arthur, the Attorney General was, we believe, 
instructed to ascertain what legal measures should 
be taken to put these trespassers off. The more 
vigorous method appears to us the better one. Ifa 
burglar enters my house I do not sue him for tres- 
pass ; I either eject him myself or call on the police 
to do so. The Nation should call on its national 
police to tear down these illegally constructed fences, 
and eject these squatters who have taken possession 
of the public domain w:thout the shadow of a right 
so todo. Where fraudulent entries have been made, 
the slower process of the law must be resorted to. 


he facts respecting tie controversy between the 
Postmaster-General and the American steamship 
companies appear to be as follows: The law formerly 
required every American vessel engaged in foreign 
trade to carry United States mail at asum not ex- 
ceeding two cents per letter, whatever the distance. 
This law was repealed in 1884. Some attempt was 
made to pass a law adjusting the compensation accord 
ing to the distance ; but the bill failed, as did nearly 
every other measure of importance during the last 
session. Finally, in the Appropriation bill, the Post- 
master-General was authorized—not required—to 
expend 4% sum not exceeding $800,000 for the carriage 
of foreign mails on American steamships, provided 
the sum paid to any company should not exceed fifty 
cents a nautical mile, each way actually traveled. 
This gives the Government about $400,000 over and 
above what it has been paying whichit has a right to 
divide among American steamships carrying foreign 
mails. The steamship companies claim it on the 
ground that they are now paid by foreign govern- 
ments for similar mail service, and that the increase 
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was plainly intended by Congress. The Postmaster- 
General refuses to pay it because he claims that he 
can arrange for an equally advantageous carriage of 
mails at present rates. Of the ten American lines 
.iterested, five refuse to continue the service. 


The whole community is interested in having 
prompt and frequent mails to Cuba, Ventral Ameri- 
ca, the west coast of South America, China, and 
Brazil. The Postmaster thinks his prospective 
arrangements are quite as much for the public 
benefit as those which have been superseded ; and on 
this point his judgment will be accepted as, prima 
facie, correct. Since Congress only authorized, but 
did not require, the extra expenditure, it seems clear 
that he is under no obligation to make it unless it 
is required either by the exigencies of the public 
service or by the spirit of the law itself. This last is 
the real question. Foreign governments are accus- 
tomed to pay ocean steamers fabulous sums for 
carrying the mails, not because the price paid is a 
fair compensation for the service rendered, but 
because it is the policy of foreign governments to aid 
their own commerce by subsidies, direct or indirect. 
By the critics of the Postmaster it is contended that 
it was the purpose of Congress to pursue toward our 
own steamship lines a similar policy ; that he was 
not required to pay the meney because the adjust- 
ment of the appropriation must necessarily be left to 
his discretion ; and that in providing for the carriage 
of the mails in disregard of the interest of the steam- 
ship lines, and by foreign carriers, he is pursuing an 
‘‘ un-American” policy. It is contended, on behalf of 
the Postmaster-General, that he is simply the busi- 
ness agent of the Government, and that in spending 
the people’s money he has only to consider where he 
can get the necded service, C. Q. B.—cheapest, quick- 
est, and best. It is the old is:ue between Demo- 
cratic and Whig ideas of government. That the 
extra compensation is in the nature of a subsidy 
appears clear from the fact that the Pacific Mail 
Company refuses to take a post-office agent who 
would carry the mail as a part of his baggage, and 
pay regular baggage rates for it. For it is difficult to 
see why, since there would be no extra expense for 
handling and no extra risks, the mails should not be 
carried as baggage at baggage rates, unless the 
money paid for postage is to serve as a sort of 
subsidy in order to encourage American shipping. 





The Board of Supervisors of San Francisco have 
been exploring the twelve blocks of that city popu- 
larly called Chinatown, and have made their report 
respecting its condition. The details of this report 
cannot be transferred to our columns; they present 
a picture of immorality, vice, violation of sanitary 
law, and general filthiness, physical and moral, sim- 
ply indescribable. All laws relating to sanitary con- 
ditions, gambling, and sexual relations have been 
apparently ignored. The Committee recommend a 
vigorous enforcement of these laws, coupled with a 
legal responsibility of the owners of the property for 
overcrowding. The Christian Union heartily seconds 
this recommendation, though not the unchristian 
end which the Committee proposes to accomplish by 
it—namely, driving these Asiatic people to other 
States. There is but one law for such immigrants as 
do not know how to govern themselves, whether 
they are Italians in New York or Chinese in San 
Francisco—a constant supervision of the conditions 
of their dwellings, and a rigid enforcement of those 
laws which experience has shown necessary to pre- 
serve moral and social health conditions. If, asa 
result, neither Italians nor Chinamen can live on so 
little as to underbid lavorers whose lives are decent, 
so much the better. But such legislation should be 
aimed, not at Chinaman or Italian, but at vive and 
filth ; and its purpose should be, not to scatter the pol- 
lution, but tostop it. The Government of San Fran- 
cisco is far more culpable for the condition of China- 
town than the Chinese themselves, as the Government 
of New York is more to blame for the condition of 
Italian Row than the Italians themselves. 





We are sorry to note that the generous and manly 
action taken by the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Portland last month in regard to the matter of uni- 
versal pensions for Union soldiers has not settled the 
question. The advocates of universal pensions have 
commence’ operations again, and are making appeals 
in behalf of their schome. We do not believe they 
represent the sentiment of the soldiers themselves ; 
these men did not unselfishly offer themselves to 

heir country for the purpose of imposing heavy 
burdens upon her ata later perioc. We believe that, 





in a large majority of cases, the men who came out 
of the war without physical disability will disown any 
effort to make themselves pensioners of the Nation ; 
that was not the spirit of their first service, and we 
do not believe it is their spiritto-day. If thescheme, 
as outlined, should succeed, it would involve an 
expenditure of at least $60,000,000 a year in addition 
to the enormous amount already paid on the pension 
list. The danger involved in such an enterprise, in 
the way of possible corruption, is apparent on the 
fave, and if the men who are at the head of it shall 
succeed in giving it any great prominence, they 
should secure, not the gratitude, but the indignation 
of the men whose interests they pretend to seek. 
The matter ought to be very carefully watcced, es- 
pecially if it should come into Congress in the form 
of a bill. 


The committee appointed to investigate the condi- 
dion of the Coast Survey make a report which is hu- 
mniliating reading. According to this report the 
superintendent of the Survey, Professor Hilgard, has 
been, according to his own acknowledgment, con 
firmed by abundant testimony, subject to habits of 
intemperance, which the committee intimate would 
of themselves have unfitted him for his post, while 
under his supervision not only have looseness and 
irregularities been permitted, but financial dishon- 
esty and corruption which cannot be covered up by 
any such euphonious phrases. If there is any de- 
partment of the Government which ought to be above 
suspicion it is the Coast Survey, on the right man- 
agement of which so much property and so many 
lives depend ; and if this report is true it not only 
demonstrates the necessity of a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of that particular Bureau, but also the need of a 
carefulexamination of every administrative depart - 
ment, while it furnishes a new evidence of the need 
of a non-partisan and purely business administration 
of all the non-political and purely business depart- 
ments of the Government. 


With the death of Lord Houghton passes away a 
man of remarkable social qualities, of great amia- 
bility of character, and of poetical attainments of a 
high order. Asa poet, Lord Houghton, whose best 
work was done before he was raised to the peerage, 
under the signature of Richard Monckton Milnes, was 
neither a writer of positive genius nor one who would 
be popular with a wide circle of readeis, Yet his 
elegance of versification and sense of style made his 
verse altractive to a select if not a large audience. 
As a critic he had a bigh reputation, and will be re- 
membered as the editor of the letters and literary 
remains of Keats, and as a frequent contributor 
to the ‘*‘ Westminster Review,” ‘‘ Blackwood’s,” 
and other periodicals. Apart from his literary 
achievements, Lord Houghton was a man of remarka- 
bly ioteresting personality, a striking figure in 
English society, the friend and confidant of eminent 
leaters in politics and literature. Though nomi- 
pally a Conservative, he was not a party man, and 
was liberal in the true and full sense of the word. 
Pupular education, the reformation of criminals, and 
freedom of conscience were causes which benefited 
greatly by his warm and continued support. The 
Ia'ian struggle for unity and independence evoked 
his sympathy and aid by pen and purse. In the 
United States Lord Houghton should be remembered 
with -pecial cordiality, for he was a firm friend of 
the Union in the dark war days when it had few sup- 
porters among the English aristocracy. 





The ‘“‘Labor Leaf,” published at Detroit, Mich., 
comes to us containing the following advertisement, 
to which we give a more extended circulation with- 
out extra charge : 

WANTED-RECRUITS. 

For the Detroit Rifles. Applicants must belong to eithera 
Trade Union or K. of L. Assembly, and must be willing to fur- 
nish their own accoxnterments. Give age, height, and occupa- 
tion. Address X. Y. Z., Lapon Lear office,50 West Larned 
Street. 

Accompanying this advertisement is a quasi-editorial 
indorsement (we do not correct the grammar) : 
‘* Military exercises are beneficial in more ways than 
one: it gives a man good shape, it straightens his 
backbone ; it would so accustom working- 
men to the use of arms that if at any time it became 
necessary to defend themselves against the brutal 
onslaughts of capitalistic forces they could do so 
without being at such great disadvantage as they are 
now.” We repeat this for the information of those 
whom it may concern. To what extent armed organ- 
izations are being equipped and drilled we do not 
know ; but it is clear that such an advertisement is 





seriously significant. If the strikers of Chicago, 
the Poles of Cleveland, and the lumbermen of Sagi 
naw had been armed and drilled, the situation would 
have been even more serious than it was; and there 
is nothing to prevent, and in a free government 
there can be nothing to prevent, voluatary mili 
tary organizations. Not by depriving the peop!e of 


their arms, but by depriving them of their just 
grievances, can peace be preserved and maintained. 


The cholera is not abating in Europe. On the con 
trary, it appears to be increasing in Spain and 
France. From three to four thousand new cases, 
and from twelve to sixteen hundred deaths, are re- 
ported daily in Spain. The disease has broken out 
afresh in Marseilles, where it wrought such dreadful 
havoc last year. The attempt of the government in 
both countries to compel a regard for sanitary condi- 
tions, overruling the local authorities, who appear in 
many cases to be utterly inefficient, aroused public 
opposition, the democracy being apparently more 
afraid of centralized authority than of the cholera. 
Two cases resembling Asiatic cholera are reported in 
England. We must again remind our readers that 
experience has demonstrated that no quarantine can 
effectually protect any communi‘y from the entrance 
of cholera, and that the only safeguard is to secure 
proper sanitary conditions in each village and city, 
and in each individual household. 


The difficulties betwen the Government and Mr. 
Roach have been amicably settled by a compromise. 
The Government will take charge of Mr. Roach's 
works, where the unfinished naval ships are lying, and 
will use Mr. Roach’s tools in completing the vessels. 
The work of completion is to be carried on under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Navy, and the con- 
tract price is to be paid to the assignees for the 
material and labor furnished. Thus Mr. Roach 
escapes having unfinished ships and an incompleted 
contract on his hands, and the Government escapes 
the necessity of fitting up their own yards todoa 
work for which they are now wholly unfitted. 


The New York fund for a Grant monument ad- 
vances slowly. At the end of last week it had 
reached $41,000. Maxwell, the supposed murderer 
of Preller in St. Louis, has been brought back from 
Auckland to St. Louis. Extraordinary precautions 
are being taken to insure the safety of tie Tsar and 
the Emperor of Austria at their coming meeting in 
Moravia. Many Christians—some reports say 
10,000—have been massacred in Tonquin. ——The 
President is fishing and hunting in the Adirondacks. 
——tThere is no decrease in the cholera mortality in 
Spain, and tho epidemic is spreading from Mar- 
seilles into the country. The New York law 
requiring telegraph wires to be put underground 
is now nominally in force.— —The volcano of Coto 
paxi has again been in eruption.——The Independ- 
ents of Indianapolis have asked the President to 
reverse the decision of the investigating commission 
in the case of Postmaster Jones. ——The bursting of 
an immense water cloud in the Mohawk Valley, of 
Pennsylvania, last Friday, did serious damage to 
farms and railroads.——Mr. John Ruskin, the Eng- 
lish author and art lecturer, is dying. An Inter- 
national Copyright Conference meets in Berne on 
September 7. United States Minister Winchester 
will attend as a delegate, but Secretary Bayard has 
explained that this country cannot be bound by the 
action of the conference, the matter being now pend- 
ing before Congress.——The Sultan of Zanz‘bar has 
yielded to the demands of Germany.—Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge was married privately in London on 
Saturday to Miss Amy Jackson Lawford, who is an 
Englishwoman, not, as has been reported, an Ameri- 
can.——Michael Davitt, the Irish politician, has 
announced that he will support the Parnell candi- 
dates in the coming elections.——The anniversary 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 24, will 
be observed by the first meeting of the Huguenot So- 
ciety of America at New Rochelle, N. Y. Addresses 
will be made by Charles M. Du Puy, Esq., Rev. ©. E. 
Lindsley, and others. 








A TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 


E give considerable space, on another page, 

to some letters trom Prohibition advocates. 

We shall not enter into any argument, nor make any 
endeavor either to defend our own position or to 
refute theirs ; for we will not allow ourselves to take 
part in any discussion which threatens to divide 
the sincere and earnest friends of the temperance 
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cause. But in these letters some questions are asked, 
and some uncertainty is expressed, respecting the 
position of The Christian Union ; and, without an- 
swering these questions categorically, we restate our 
convictions on the subject in a way which, we trust, 
will serve as an answer to apy interested or perplexed 
readers. 

1. We have no doubt that the drinking habits of 
society and the liquor traffic constitute one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, moral and social evils 
of our time and our country. It is true that all the 
drinking is not equally perniciour, and that all the 
traffic is not equally criminal; true that there are 
mechanical uses for alcohol which are legitimate, and 
medical uses for alcohol which are necessary ; true 
that these two uses make some manufacture aud sale 
of alcohol legitimate. But the traffic ordinarily in- 
dicated by the phrase ‘‘ drinking traffic,” and the 
habit ordinarily indicated by the phraso ‘‘ drinking 
habit,” are, politically acd socially, demoraliziug and 
dangerous. In the perpetual battle that goes on in 
man between the animal and the spiritual, the drink 
reinforces the animal, and weakens and impairs and 
finally destroys the spiritual. Intemperance is the 
child of criminal parentage—greed on the part of the 
liquor sellers, and appetite on the part of the liquor 
consumers. It is the symptom; greed and appetite 
are the sins. It is the result; greed and appetite are 
the causes. 

2. As the disease is primarily moral, the remedy 
must be primarily moral. The great reliance of 
temperance reformers must be moral and religious 
influence ; legal force can only be sulisidiary. What- 
ever deflects Christian enthusiasm from moral to 
social measures weakens the temperance cause. We 
do not believe that moral suasion has been a failure ; 
it has been a success. Great progress has been made 
in the temperance cause, great advance in tem- 
perance sentiment, since Bolingbroke spent whole 
nights in debauchery, and Robert Walpole was urged 
on to intoxication by his own father ; since retailers 
of gin in the streets of London hung out signs an- 
nouncing that their customers could be made drunk 
for a penny, and dead drunk for twopence, with 
atraw to lie on for nothing ; since in New England 
all stores kept New England rum, and gave a drink 
to every considerable trader ; since at Congregational 
ordinations the minister’s sideboard was covered 
with decanters, and, according to the graphic descrip- 
tion of Dr. Lyman Beecher, ‘‘ with the spilling of 
water, and sugar, and liquor, looked and smelt like 
the bar of a very active groy-shop ;” since, in Vir- 
ginia, a quart of toddy was the customary ration for 
each guest's supper, and Sunday afternoon was often 
spent by the best gentlemen in a drunken sleep 
under the dinner-table. The temperance cause has 
made great progress within the last hundred yeara, 
and that in spite of the immigration of beer-drinking 
Germans, wine-drinking Italians, and whisky-drink- 
ing Irishmen. And that it has made such progress 
is due primarily not to political parties or new 
methods in legislation, but to lecturers such as Mr. 
Gough and preachers such as Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
and to the example of men and women whose social 
influence has made temperance reputable and drunk- 
enness a disgrace. Thcre is one village in this State, 
in a town where licenses are granted, in which there 
is no liquor shop, and no liquor is obtainable, even 
at the Lotels or summer boarding-houses, simply be 
cause for twenty years a weekly temperance prayer- 
meeting has been maintained and a temperance sen- 
timent developed so strong that even greed and 
appetite cannot, combined, resist it. If every 
Christian minister would preach against intemper- 
ance as he preaches against other sins, and every 
Christian church would find a place in its prayer- 
meetings for temperance as it finds a place for other 
Christian missions, more would be accomplished, in 
our judgment, for the temperance cause than can be 
achieved by any political party, whatever its platform 
and personnel. 

3. We have no doubt of the right of a community 
to prohibit any traffic which experience has proved 
to be injurious to it; but practically this right is 
limited in all free countries by the public sentiment 
of the community. A small majority cannot, in fact, 
punish as a crime what a large minority regard as 
innocent or even beneficial. There is no more power 
in law than there is in the public sentiment which is 
behind it. The force of an engine is in the steam in 
the boiler ; and no complicated machinery will make 
up for the lack of fire and water. Constitutional 
prohibition is not a newthing. In 1676 the constitu- 
tion of Virginia prohibited the sale of wines and 





ardent spirits, but the drinking went on just the 
same. Laws against dueling did not prevent duels 
until public sentiment reprobated them as murders. 
The first political work to be done in delivering the 
community from the evils of the present liquor traffic 
is to be done by enforcing the laws which already 
exist. If we cannot close one unlicensed shop, we 
cannot hope to close a hundred ; if we cannot shut 
the liquor shops on Sunday, we cannot hope to shut 
them on the other six days of the week. If we can- 
not keep minors out of the liquor saloons, we cannot 
hope to keep out their fathers and mothers. The 
first political duty of temperance men is to enforce 
existing laws. The Law-and-Order League is an 
orgauization with this object. Wherever these 
leagues have been organized by efficient men, willing 
to run sowe risk and suffer some opprobrium, they 
have done good work. In more than one town in 
Massachusetts, under local option, they have shut up 
every liquor shop; in more than one townin New 
York they have closed every unlicensed shop; in 
Chicago the Law-and-Order League has put a sub- 
stantial end to all selling to minors ; in New York 
City the kindred Society for the Prevention of Crime 
has gone far toward stopping all public and open 
sale of liquor on Sunday. The similar society in 
Brooklyn has vlosed hundreds of unlicensed places. 

4, Enforce present law ; that is the first step in the 
political temperance movement. Improve temperance 
law; that is the second. To do this we must secure, 
if possible, the co-operation of all law-abiding citi- 
zens. These are, after all, the vast majority in 
almost every community. Their united action is 
more powerful than greed and appetite combined. 
But we shall not secure their united action by setting 
up an ideal standard and requiring them to conform 
to it; by denouncing drink and coddling and pitying 
the drinker ; by putting in the same condemnation 
the man who drinks a glass of beer or wine for his 
dinner, as his fathers did before him, and the man 
who befuddles his brain by swilling beer by the bar- 
rel, or fires it by drinking whisky by the bottle ; and 
least of all shall we do it by organizing ourselves 
into a political party and arousing against the tem- 
perance movement the political passions and preju- 
dices of all who are not thoroughly identified with 
the political temperance movement. We shall do it 
by seeking some common ground on which all law- 
abiding citizens can stand, and inviting them to 
co-operate with us upon thiscommon ground. We 
shall do it by crystallizing into law the public senti- 
ment which already exists as a vantage-ground for 
creating a better and stronger sentiment. To-day, 
in this country, the majority of the people are tem- 
perate, but they are not total abstainers. We can, 
therefore, secure temperance legislation ; we cannot 
enforce, even if we had secured, total abstinence leg- 
islation. 

5. We have stated repeatedly the common ground 
on which we believe all lovers of law and order can 
be thus brought together. We have no objection to 
stating it again. It would involve the following 
pricciples: 1. Obedience to the law of the land, 
whatever that law is. 2. A higher tax or a higher 
license, discriminating against distilled liquors, and 
in so far in favor of malt and fermented liquors. 
3. The strict and impartial enforcement of the pres- 
ent probibitory clauses in our liquor laws against 
selling on Sunday, to minors, and the like. 4. Local 
option ; that is, the recognition of the right of each 
local community, town, or county, to prohibit the 
liquor traffic within its bounds altogether. If we 
permit a community like the Shakers to exist together 
without marriage, surely we cannot object if any 
community should conclude to exist without liquor, 
leaving those who desire it to find some other com- 
munity more to their mind. 

We hope we have explicitly and clearly answered 
the question of those friends who desire to know 
what we would do about the liquor traffic and the 
drinking habit. We would rely, first of all, upon 
moral influences, public education, and the Gospel 
of Christ. We would create public sentiment before 
we attempted to formulate it in laws. We would 
use that public sentiment for enforcing existing laws 
before we organized to frame new ones. And in 
framing new laws, we would employ only those 
methods which tend to unite in their support all the 
law-abiding element in the community. On these 
lines The Christian Union intends to fight its tem- 
perance battle ; with no opprobrium, no obloquy, no 
attack upon either the motives or the methods of 
those who, no less sincerely desirous of temperance 
reform, pursue it in a different way. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


HE first thing to be done in solving the Indian 
problem is to get rid of the treaties with the 
Indian tribes. These treaties, made only to be 
broken, are enemies alike to the Indian and the white 
man; to humanity and to civilization. Every such 
treaty should be gotten out of the way, the tribal! 
organization broken up, and the Indian treated, not 
as a red man, but simplyasa man. Now, this work 
belongs to the Executive Department. Under the 
Constitution’ the making, the modification, and the 
abrogation of treaties belongs, not to Congress, but 
to the President and the Senate. And the Senate 
has already twice passed, with substantial unanimity, 
a bill authorizing the President to take the necessary 
measures for giving land to the Indians on any Rea- 
ervation ia severalty, and to purchase from them the 
unallotted lands. It is true this bill is not a law, 
because it did not pass the House of Representatives ; 
but it indicates the Senatorial judgment, and if the 
President should come to the conclusion that it is 
for the best interests of all the Indians that every 
teservation should be surveyed, and Jand allotted in 
severalty, and the rest of the land purchased and 
thrown open to the public, and he should initiate 
measures to this end, the Senate could hardly go 
back on its unanimous vote and refuse to ratify his 
preliminary negotiations for the abrogation of the 
treaties which constitute the first obstacle to the com- 
pletion of this policy. Thus the President, though 
somewhat dependent upon a Republican Senate, has 
it in his power to initiate measures for the final settle- 
ment of the Indian problem. We respectfully suggest 
to him a method of procedure ; we believe he is the 
man to carry it out. 

Our present Indian treaties secure to the Indians 
certain lands in common, and deny to them the 
rights and protections of citizenship. Let the Presi- 
dent initiate negotiations to induce the Indians to 
surrender their lands in common for the rights and 
protections of citizenship. We believo in most cases 
such negotiations would be successful ; if in any case 
they fail, let him give notice to the Indian tribe that 
the United States will annul the treaty. Thus let 
him prepare the way for the submission to Congress 
of a plan involving the following essential principles : 

1. The allotment to every Indian of land in sev- 
eralty under the supervision of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, or of a special Commission to be ap- 
pointed for the purpose, co-operating with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

2. The purchase, at an appraised valuation—or the 
condemnation where purchase proves impracticable 
—of all lands not so taken up by the Indians at the 
expiration of, say, three years. 

3. The cessation of all rations of food and clothing 
to the Indians after 1891. 

4. The immediate admission of every Indian to 
the rights and duties of citizenship, except the bal- 
lot, and the total and absolute abrogation of all 
tribal relations and organizations in so far as they 
are political in their character. 

5. The admission, after 1891, of every Indian who 
is a land-owner, and who gives competent evidence 
to a Court of Record of his ability to write and read 
the English language, to the exercise of suffrage, by 
a naturalization paper or its equivalent. 

6. The payment into the Treasury, for the benefit 
of the Indians, of all money now overdue them 
under treaties—and this amounts to several millions 
—of all moneys that would have to be expendei 
under the old policy in rations, and of all money due 
them for the purchase of lands; such moneys to be 
expended in schools and other civilizing agencies, 
either under the supervision of the Commissioners or 
under that of the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. The throwing open of all Reservations to civil- 
ization, and of all lands so purchased to public set- 
tlement, so that the continent, from ocean to ocean, 
shall be without one dark cloud upon it. 

We believe, and our belief is based on trustworthy 
sources, that if the President were to inaugurate 
negotiations for the adoption of such a policy with 
the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory, he 
could secure their assent to it ; and if they assented, 
and that great territory, 64,000 square miles in area, 
were thrown open to the public, no other Indian 
tribe would venture to resist the inevitable, or refuse 
to follow the example thus set by the most powerful 
and most advanced of all their people. Why not, 
Mr. President, inaugurate this movement, secure for 
your administration the honor of having solved the 
Indian problem, and, if necessary for so great a pub- 
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lic service, give notice to the office-seekers that you 
have no time to see them until this service to the 
public is completed? Such a movement would do 
more forthe party than all the high-priced allegiance 
of party workers, paid for by public offices. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


F we are right in our apprehension of the function 
of our small country colleges, there is no real an- 
tagonism between them and the larger universities. 
We may indeed conceive that a father may guide his 
son in the choice of a country college over a univer- 
sity as the place in which to spend his fouracademic 
years, but there are also many tendencies at work 
which lead us to think that the relation of the college 
to the university is undergoing an adjustment at the 
present time. 

Without repeating what we have said in a former 
article respecting the idiomatic features of the country 
college, we may briefly recount some of them. The 
student so placed finds himself in a current which 
has gathered force from the impetus given by the 
accumulation of many generations of scholars. He 
is hemmed in by certain strong lines, but he is urged 
within these lines to exercise powers which shall 
issue in a stronger and nobler freedom at last. He is 
removed from too close co .tact with an uneasy centrif 
ugal force of society ; he is concentered in intellectua! 
occupation. He is taken out of the dissipating life 
of the city, and placed in the calmer, more elemental 
nature. The semi-monastic separation from the 
world is intensified, and the smallness of the com- 
munity in which he lives brings him closer to many 
men. His instructors have a more direct, immediate 
relation to him, and he is more consciously an inte- 
gral part of a compact society. 

It is of the first importance that a college which 
comes so close tv a student should be officered by 
men who have the highest ideals of scholarship. We 
think that the association of these men amongst them- 
selves should be something to be organized ; that the 
student should be made aware of a solidarity in the 
intellectual force which is brought to bear upon him. 
We think it should be the part of the faculty to aim 
at the correlation of the sciences which it represents, 
and we would have it deliberately invite the students 
to formal statements of the separate aims of each 
department and the composite purposes of all. 

Given the clearest apprehension on the part of the 
faculty of the means and end of college education, it 
will be clearer tothe officers than to the student what 
are the limitations of the college. The professor 
stands in relation not only to that learning which he 
is to inculcate, but to the larger, broader field whose 
horizon is beyond the student’s ken. Much of his 
work, therefore, is to inspire the student. For this 
it is needful that he should himself draw large 
draughts from the upper air. He needs books and 
society. The college library is first of all for the 
faculty, and the friends of the college ought to see 
that they have not merely the books which they need 
for illustrating and expounding their lessons and lect- 
ures, but those books which are only mediately needful 
for this end. As regards society, one can scarcely 
organize for this, but if our view of the college as an 
intellectual station be held, then the tendency to too 
restricted a life will in a measure bo corrected. 

The college professor, then, as both teacher and 
inspirer of the student, will, in his frequent contact, 
come to recognize the men who have qualifications 
for an intellectual life beyond the power of college to 
gratify. It is the business of the college professor to 
befriend such men ; to possess himself of their confi- 
dence ; to say the word which sets the young soul on 
fire, and to co-operate with him in designs upon a 
higher education. The young men themselves 
quicken each other, and out of every graduating class 
there are some who ought not to go immediately into 
the professional school, but into a fuller university 
course either at home or abroad. 

It is here, we conceive, that the great institutions 
may now fulfill a very important function. They 
have their own picked meu; but they may also re- 
ceive those who, having been substantially taught at 
the country colleges, are in the best possible condi- 
tion to avail themselves of the larger resources and 
the liberties of the university. It is interesting to 
note how eagerly the great iustitutions are welcom- 
ing this class of students. Their hospitality is wisely 
shown, and we believe that some of the problems in 
university life are to be solved by the more frequent 
passage to these bodies of students who have taken 
their degrees at the smaller colleges. 





It is said that the university, with its treasures, 
holds out great attractions to this very class of 
students from the outset, and thus is robbing the 
country collegeges @ V’outrance. But in answer two 
facts may be averred: that the hold which the 
country college still has upon the community is 
strong, and that young men will continue to go to 
them on grounds of economy or nearness ; and also 
that the zeal for ripe scholarship is very often 
acquired during college life itself. Many a young 
man does not know his own mind till his last year 
in college. Few of those who enter college clearly 
foresee what college or university may do for them. 

There is, however, a means which the country 
college may deliberately employ to attract to itself 
this class of students. No gift of more far-reaching 
consequence could be made to Williams or Bowdoin 
or Union or Burlington or Dartmouth than money 
for the endowment of fellowships open only to those 
who have passed their four years at the college, and 
carrying the obligation to spend at least three more 
years in study at home or a»road, and then to come 
back to pass an examination at their own college for 
the:iegree of Master of Arts. Such men, bound thus 
to their own college, wou:d form the body out of which 
the college would recruit its teachers. They would 
everywhere represent the college, and the college, by 
this wise provision, would distinctly extend its influ- 
erce beyond the immediate four years of residence. 

It is by means such as these that we would have 
our country colleges fulfill the part which they play 
in an American life. They are not to go down be- 
fore the universities. They are rooted in the soil, 
but they must make good their claim to our honor by 
a steady advance in the opportunities which they 
afford, and by a development in just those directions 
alopg which their traditions naturally send them. 
The American p ople is the most truly conservative 
on the face of the globe, but they conserve prin- 
ciples, not methods. We believe these colleges are 
ofticered by earnest, determined men. We offer 
these suggestions, not in a spirit of criticism, but 
of admiration, of love, and of loyalty. 








AS TO WOMAN’S TEACHING. 


E regret to detect in our esteemed contem- 

porary, ‘he ‘‘ Congregationalist,” a slight in- 
dieation of an inclination to fall in with the current 
of the age and relax somewhat the rules of a strict 
interpretation of the Scripture and a rigorous adher- 
ence to its precepts. In an editorial, ‘‘ Asto Women’s 
Preaching,” in which it shows from Scripture quite 
conclusively that it is not permitted to women to 
enter the pulpit, it permits itself to fatally weaken its 
cause by conceding to women a right of ‘private 
religious instruction such as so many godly women, 
who would abhor the thought of unsexing them- 
selves by entering the pulpit, are accustomed more 
usefully to give in the Bible class.” We hope t :at 
our esteemed contemporary will reconsider its posi- 
tion and withdraw this dangerous concession to pop- 
ular prejudice. It is ‘‘ impossible to draw the line.” 
Some Bible classes are larger than some congrega- 
tions. The moment we depart at all from the exact 
letter of Scripture we enter upon a course the end of 
which it is impossible to foresee. The ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist,” by allowing godly women to teach in a 
Bible class, alluws the nose of the camel to enter the 
sanctuary, and whenever that is done the rest of the 
creature, as we all know, is sure to follow. Bctween 
permitting women to preach whenever congregations 
wish to listen and the apostolic law of the absolute 
sileuce of women in churches there is clearly no 
alternative. And when our esteemed contemporary 
perceives this inevitable alternative we count on its 
cordial co-operation, rather let us say its enthusias- 
tic leadership, in a movement to return to the safe 
and sound principle of the first century. 

For the Apostle Paul, who is our esteemed con- 
temporary’s authority for the prohibition of woman’s 
preaching, is even more explicit against her teaching. 
Indeed, he nowhere in terms prohibits her from 
preaching, but he does in express terms prohibit her 
from teaching. His exact language in 1 Tim. ii., 12, 
is, ‘‘1 suffer not a woman to teach.” The Greek 
scholar will know at once that the natural and literal 
meaning of the word (é:éa'6xw), here translated 
‘*to teach,” is to afford information or instruction 
by any means, to many or to few. It is the word 
used by the twelve disciples when they came alone 
to Christ for instruction in private, and is employed 
by the Apostle Paul of even the silent teaching of 
nature. Ali scholars agree in their interpretation of 





this word. It is rendered teach by the Old Version 
and the New Version, by Wycliffe and Tyndale and 
Cranmer and the Geneva Bible and the Rheims 
Bible ; the Vulgate renders it docere ; Luther's Bible, 
lehren. If our esteemed contemporary will, in the 
light of these authorities, reconsider its position, 
it will see that it is impossible to reconcile with 
‘*the natural and literal meaning” of the word the 
unguarded permission it has given to women to 
instruct Bible classes. An infant class might, per- 
haps, be permitted, if held in a parlor, especially in 
a private house. Whether it would be permissible in 
a church parlor is a question we reserve for consider- 
ation at some future time. 

For there is another reform to which we also beg 
to call the attention of our esteemed contempo- 
rary, involving the correction of an abuse which is, 
so far as our limited observation goes, far more com- 
mon than woman’s preaching. We refer to their at- 
tendance at church unveiled. For on this subject 
the Apostle is very explicit and very urgent. ‘‘ If,” 
he says, ‘‘a woman is not veiled, let her also be 
shorn; but if it isa shame to a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be veil’-d.” We follow, it is true, 
in this quotation the New Version, for we fear that the 
Old Version, in using the more general term ‘‘ coy- 
ered,” fell itself into the fault of making a concession 
to popular custom. It is quite clear, too, that this 
direction is not intended merely for the women in 
the Corinthian churches, for the Apostle adds, as a 
reason why they should wear a veil, ‘* because of the 
angels ;” and surely no one will contend that the 
angels are all dead, or that the licentious and disso- 
lute atmosphere of ancient Corinth afforded a spe- 
cially favorable or attractive environment for angels. 
What is intended by the veil, as indicated by the 
original for covering in verse 15 (wep7f Aator), isthe 
ancient peplum ; a large shawl enveloping the entire 
body, and, when used in a public assemblage, cover- 
ing also the head. In a warm day in August, with 
the thermometer at ninety degrees in the shade, 
some modification of the peplum might perhaps be 
permitted ; but we trust that our esteemed contem- 
porary will give its carly attention to a vigorous en- 
deavor to bring back the women of New England toa 
sense of their duty to attend church with their head 
covered, not imagining that they are obeying the 
divine injunction by a so-called bonnet of the size of 
a large moth perched upon the back of the head. 

For ourselves, we give our esteemed contemporary 
an assurance that so soon as it has fairly inaugurated 
this greatly needed reform, and eliminated women 
from the Sunday-school, and gotten them to envelop 
their heads in a proper manner in the church congre- 
gations, it shall have our cordial support in the en- 
deavor to check the haste with which so many of 
them are now rushing into the pulpis of our 
churches. But let us begin at the beginning, and be 
thorough and consistent. 





HELEN JACKSON. 


HE veil hath fallen : in the Holy Temple 
The Holiest hath hid thy form from sight, 
What time within the sacred place we saw thee walking 
Clad in the garments of celestial light. 


Poet and Priestess! Pleader for a people, 
And prophetess by right divine of song ! 
Now that a silence falls, we hear the echoes 

Of prayer and poem blent in lofty psalm. 


Praise as we may, no tribute of our bringing, 
Uttered in homage o’er thy silent grave, 

Shall sound with sorrows so prolonged and solemn 
As the untutored grief of those thou strove to save. 


Dust unto dust ; but for the spirit’s portion, 
Life unassaile1 whose years lie unforecast. 
O worthy soul! toward life’s bright immortals 
Thy spirit turned, to join their concourse vast. 
Emiy B. Exuis. 


HEN the last sleep falls upon @ face, a beau- 
tiful serenity often rests upon it ; the noise, 
the dust, the toil ef the day of work are past and 
forgotten, and the finished marble obliterates even 


the memory of them. The supreme creation, to 
which all thought and labor wrought, is reached, and 
there remains only an ineffable grace ; the result, as 
MacDonald somewhere says, of forgotten toil. It is 
a peace which is no brief truce between opposing 
forces, but the seal of an eternal victory ; a peace 
such as fills this perfect day, born of past struggles, 
of fierce winds and desolating storms and fiery heats. 
In the hour of death one looks on the face of ‘his 
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friend, not to discriminate and analyze and pass 
judgment, but to fix in his mind the last vision of 
one whose earthly lineaments are to be henceforth 
only a memory of what has been. 

In the stillness that follows fast upon the silence 
of an eloquent voice, the first response comes from 
the heart ; there will be fitting time hereafter for the 
verdict of impartial and deliberate judgment. It is 
enough to-day that the gracious and noble woman 
whose name is written here has reached the end of 
her journey, and finished her work among men ; that 
her struggles and her achievements are alike con- 
cluded ; that her long and agonizing suffering is 
over, and she rests from her labors. The pathos of 
death at the moment of truest success was never 
more appealing than in this hour, which records the 
completion of a career just touching its noblest 
heights of power and influence, just equipped for 
its largest and most enduring activities. And yet 
how much was accomplisbed, and what an inherit- 
ance remains to be shared by all who suffer and 
struggle and aspire! The worker vanishes, but the 
work abides, an‘ that was the reward she craved. In 
the hour of death she felt that her work was only 
begun, and that she was but exchanging a lower for 
a higher task. 

If it be the supreme achievement of a life to grow 
into larger and larger mastery of itself and cf the 
materials with which it works, to match increasing 
and widening opportunities with truer vision and 
more adequate performance, Helen Jackson ‘was 
surely near the goal when she vanishe! from the 
race. The eaget intentness of eye and ear, the wide 
and ever widening applause, sweet with that recog- 
nition of what is best in one which all earnest work- 
ers crave, were hers; hers, also, the consciousness of 
having wrought with no uncertain hand for those 
whose hands are bound, and spoken with no uncer- 
tain voice for those who are dumb. What a distance 
separates her earliest from her latest work! The 
first was full of glimpses and promise ; the last is 
deep, balanced, sustained alike by art and by moral 
earnestness—a living creation to which she gave her 
life, and which, in turn, will give her of its life in 
all the years to come. In her slender volume of 
‘‘Verses”” one feels the wealth of a nature moving 
onward through doubts and questionings and uncer 
tainties to the hour and the work which should banish 
all self-consciousness, and fuse its forces in one mas- 
terful effort. Long ago Mr. Emerson sa‘d of her 
that she stood on the threshold of a great achieve- 
ment; in her later years, with swift and eager step 
she crossed that threshold, and made the prophecy a 
fact. 

It is this noble growth which one recalls with full- 
est satisfaction, because, more than any other single 
characteristic, it represents what was noblest in Mrs. 
Jackson. To it her genius in its aspiring idealism, 
her impetuous and glowing spirit, her long discipline 
of sorrow, the practice and patience of the years 
in which she learned her art, all contributed. It is 
small matter that men and women have faults, and 
grave ones, if only their course be upward, if at the 
end they stand clear eyed and sure-footed on the 
heights to which they have climbed with many a halt 
and fall. In her first verses Mrs. Jackson disclosed 
the prophetic element that was in her, and that was 
finally to master her. The beautiful skill with which 
her thought was phrased was touched with the light 
of aspiration, and one looks almost in vain for a 
single poem from her hand in which there is not some 
vision of truth, the hint of some spiritual interpreta- 
tion and consolation. Along the common, dusty 
ways of life she always lifted her eyes to the hills of 
God, distinct and radiant on the horizon. 

In ‘‘ Ramona” a beautiful art is breathed upon by 
a spirit which is aglow with purpose, and speaks with 
the eager force, the almost breathless earnestness, of 
one whose message has obliterated all thought of self. 
It is the eloquent word of one whose heart and 
imagination have looked upon that which burns the 
conscience like a firebrand, and who returns from the 
disclosure with a purpose to right the wrong as fixed 
and high as the great invisible laws which with 
slower foot but more awful certainty are moving on 
the day of retribution. She was found worthy to 
speak for a race, and that surely is an epitaph which 
is written for those only to whom the vision and the 
deed have alike been possible. 

Of her generous friendship, her noble faculty 
of recognizing and admiring purpose and gifts 
in others, her deep, full sympathy with men 
and women in all their trials and aspirations, her 
apt and often glowing speech, the charm and qual- 
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ity of her striking personality, one has no heart 
to speak while the sense of loss is so deep and imme- 
diate. Among the letters which came from the death- 
bed there were several, sent in the writer’s care, to 
women who are striving with high purpose in the 
field which she has left. In every instance these brief 
and painfully written notes were wor’s of generous 
praise, of unstinted admiration, of stimulus and 
hope for the future. The act and the effort were 
characteristic, and they make clear the spirit in which 
she wrote the touching poem ‘‘ Last Words :” 


‘*Dear hearts, whose love has been so sweet to know, 
That I am looking backward as I go, 
Am lingering while I haste, and in this rain 
Of tears of joy am mingling tears of pain ; 
Do not adorn with costly shrub, or tree, 
Or flower, the little grave which shelters me. 
Let the wild, wind-sown seeds grow up unharmed, 
And back and forth all summer, unalarmed, 
Let all the tiny, busy creatures creap ; 
Let the sweet grass its last year’s tangles keep ; 
And when, remembering me, you come some day 
And stand there, speak no praise, but only say, 
‘How she loved us! It was for that she was so dear !’ 
These are the only words that I shall smile to hear.” 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UNDAY was one of those perfect days which come 
at rare intervals. On Boston Common the scene 
was one of singular interest. It was just the day to call 
out old and young, children and babies. At four o'clock 
the band was to play from the grandstand. During the 
hour previous the Young Men’s Christian Association 
held a religious service, using the music stand for its pul- 
pit. The preacher of the occasion was a layman, Dr. 
Munhall, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
tion of Indiana. He is physically powerful, and has a 
resonant voice. Large numbers were assembled, and 
most of them listened decorously, moving about with 
free and easy manners, ready to catch a point and enjoy 
a thrust. The speaker began by asserting that, person- 
ally to himself, it did not matter whether those whom 
he was addressing should go to heaven or hell, but out 
of pure, disinterested benevolence he had come to preach 
to them the Gospel. This remark did not produce a 
good impression, and provoked some murmurs of dis- 
approval. When, in a later part of the discourse, the 
remark was repeated, two well-appearing voung men 
walked away, one of them remarking, in low tones, ‘‘I 
thought he was a Christian, but he is not.” Paul called 
himself a debtor to all men, and felt that his own well- 
being was bound up in saving others. No man can be 
on the road to the best spiritual attainment, to the best 
reward and crown, who does not s0 love his fellow-men 
that it does make a difference to his own felicity whether 
they go to heaven or hell. There is not now, and never 
was, such athing inthe universe as disinterested be- 
nevolence. Doing good, helping others, loving our 
neighbors, pulling wicked men as brands from the burn- 
ing, is done, and, in the nature of the case, always must 
be done, in a conscious personalism that knows its own 
possibilities and best interests. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive, because the giving unlocks divine 
springs in the soul which consciously makes it a par- 
taker of the divine nature. I detail this incident in no 
splrit of criticism, but to show how careless and ex- 
travagant assertions detract from the power of preach- 
ing. 

At four o’clock the band concert began, the crowds 
remaining, the numbers continually augmenting, till 
the open space was filled, and people sat and reclined 
on the surrounding grassy slopes. 

Again at six o’clock the scene changed. The band 
then vacating the stand, a company of Christians, men 
and women, ascended the stairs and began to sing 
Gospel hymns. Hundreds still remained. A nervous 
young man, in a sing-song style, but with a penetrat- 
ing voice, began to read the account of Jesus passing 
through Jericho. Ths reading arrested attention. His 
discourse was earnest, direct, free from story-telling, 
just an amplification of the Scripture lesson. The 
people listened well. I was impressed anew with the 
arresting and enchaining power of simple Gospel sen- 
tences when they are spoken with unction by a sin- 
cere speaker. There is an ictus and persuasive 
power in such utterances that leaves all merely human 
oratory out of sight and out of mind. The sun went 
down in glory, and Sunday music and preaching on 
the Common was at an end. What will be the effect 
upon social and civil and religious life ? 

A trial was brought to a close last week in the United 
States Circuit Court which has been in progress since 
July 20, and has excited a good deal of interest in the com- 
munity. It was the prosecution of the captain and some of 
the owners of the cargo of the brig ‘‘ Mary Celeste” for 








conspiring to defraud, by wrecking her, insurance com- 
panies which had insured the brig and her cargo. The 
defendants were Captain Parker, Abraham Q. Wendeil, 
George W. Miller, Raphael Boris, Emile Boris, Sullivan 
A. Frecmrn, and Knowles Freeman. They are men who 
have heretofore enjoyed an excellent reputation in the 
community and have stood well among merchants. Testi- 
mony, voluminous and conflicting, was introduced on 
the one side to prove the unnecessary loss of the brig, 
the overinsurance of brig and cargo, the fact that the 
goods alleged to have been shipped were not of the class 
usually employed in the trade in which the vessel was 
engaged, and that the quantity fell short of what was 
called for by the bills of lading; on the other side to 
show that the brig was cast away by natural causes, 
that the cargo was not an unusual one, and that the 
character of the defendants made it improbable that they 
would engage in a conspiracy to defraud, especially in 
a case where the consequences of detection are so 
serious, After being out all night the jury failed to 
agree, except in the case of Knowles Freeman, Sullivan 
A. Freeman, and Emile Boris, whom they were in- 
structed by the Court to acquit. It is understood that 
seven voted to convict, and it is also said that the cause 
of the failure to agree was the fear that in that case 
Captain Parker would be cenvicted of barratry, and 
hanged. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused by the Fisher 
Hill investigation, in which the city government of 
Boston are seeking to find why the Water Commissioners 
made a poor trade in purchasing a reservoir site. The 
facts are substantially that when a new site was desired 
the one that was favored by the engineers could be 
bought at a low price ; that they delayed and examined 
other sites ; that meanwhile a friend of one of the Board 
bought the desired site, and that, almost immediateéy 
after, the Board bought it from him for more than twice 
what he paid forit. The community are now trying to 
find out whether it was a case of rascality or whether 
some of the sharpest business men of the city have sim- 
ply been culpably negligent of her interests while hon- 
ored by one of her offices. 

The course of summer lectures in the Old South 
Meeting-House, on the ‘‘ War for the Union,” provided 
especially for young people by the munificence of Mrs. 
Augustus Hemmenway, is of rare interest. Mr. Will- 
fam Lloyd Garrison gave the opening lecture on slavery, 
and Colonel Higginson continued the story from where 
Mr. Garrison left it, showing in his inimitable way how 
slavery led South Carolina to secede. Colonel Higgin- 
son is a matchless narrator, and he held the young people 
Tascinated and delighted as he delineated Major Ander- 
son’s defense and final surrender of Fort Sumter. Col- 
onel Higginson ranks among those noble men who fought 
the rebellion, but now in equal vigor extend helping 
and fraternal hands to reunite the North and South. 
Mr. C. C. Coffin has lectured on the ‘‘ Monitor and Mer- 
rimac ;” lectures that have been and are to be deliv- 
ered are one by Colonel Dodge on the ‘‘ Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” one by General Coggswell on ‘‘ Sherman’s March 
to the Sea,” one by Mrs. Livermore on the ‘ Sanitary 
Commission,” and one by ex Governor Long on ‘“‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Before each lecture the audience joins 
in singing the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and at 
the close, ‘‘America.” 

In Massachusetts insanity is increasing at the rate of 
about two hundred a.year. This sad fact leaves the 
hospitals overcrowded. In addition to the accommo- 
dations of the new hospital now building at Westboro’, 
efforts are making to find places for some of the harm- 
less insane, especially women, in families in the State. 
This plan, which has been so successful in Scotland, is 
strongly recommended by Dr. Steadman, recent assist- 
ant physician at Danvers hospital. It is startling to look 
at the statistics on the subject of insanity. Intense anx- 
{ety among business men not only breaks down health, 
but dethrones reason, and drives the victim on to wreck 
like a powerful engine off the track. If the Lord's 
teaching, ‘“‘ Be not anxious,’ could be realized, it would 
be worth more as a sanitary measure than all the hospi- 
tals and physicians and dispensaries on the globe. 

The papers continue to speculate on the reasons that 
moved Dr. Duryea to decline the Presidency of Union 

Jollege. There were other reasons than the smallness 

of the salary, chief among them being the conviction 
that he ought not at present to leave Boston. His people 
anticipate his return from his vacation in September 
with great satisfaction. 

Saturdays find over thirty Congregational ministers 
at the Congregational House, anxious to get pulpits to 
supply, not more than half of whom can be accommo- 
dated. 

It is with reluctance that the church in Worcester 
consent to the acceptance by their pastor, the Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, of his call to the North Church in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. The North Church, and Congregationalism 
in the State, may well felicitate themselves in securing 
the accession to their ranks of so rare a man as is Mr. 
Lamson. He is broad as the Gospel, and pure as gold. 

OBSERVER. 
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THE LATEST TENDENCIES IN GERMAN | clined to doubt the possibility of the union in one man 
| of the qualities with which Herr Yon Fink is credited, 

LITERATURE. | and Freytag’s solution of the problem, though char- 

Sen acteristic of the innate feudalism of German society, 

oe ee NE. | therefore strikes me as inadequate. Paul Heyse has, 
HE old classic fable names Mnemosyne—Mem.- | perhaps, done better in his ‘‘ Getrennte Welten” (Severed 
ory—as the mother of the Muses, which may | Worlds), in which he consigns the nobleman and the 

be freely interpreted to mean that poetry and the arts | citizen each to his sphere, and makes the hero of lowly 
feed upon the memory of great deeds. Literary and | birth discover that he made a great mistake in loving 
artistic activity is therefore, in a certain way, stimulated | tae lady of high degree. Diametrically opposite is the 
by great historic events, which arouse the deepest senti- | conclusion presented by Oscar von Redwitz, a young 
ments and the fiercest passions. Buta certain remote- | writer who has hitherto chiefly been known as an Ultra- 
ness from the events is required before memory can | montane poet. He has the advantage of belonging to 
deal with them with poetic freedom and effect. And | the class which he describes, and accordingly, also, the 
this may be the reason why there is, at present, in Ger- | the disadvantage of being unable to pronounce upon it 
many, outside the department of history, such a dearth | an unbiased judgment. It is, perhaps, for the purpose 
of noble productions. The Franco-Prussian war, which | of avoiding this reproach that he paints the lives of his 
was in the best sense national, is yet too near to furnish | compeers in such dark colors. If they are such brutal 
themes for poetry and romance. The principal actors | and unprincipled wretches as he asserts, they simply 
in it are all alive, and would take to task severely the | deserve the doom which Fate has in store for them. It 


poet who strayed ever so little from the terrible facts of 
that brief but cruel drama. Memory is, in this instance, 
too young to be the mother of Muses or of anybody. 


I do not mean to assert that there is at present no | 


great amount of literary activity in Germany. On the 


contrary, the number of authors is larger than ever be- | 


fore, and their productions, as a rule, are quite respect- 
able. But the average of excellence is not very high ; 
and, with the exception of Spielhagen, Freytag, and 
Pavl Heyse, there is not one who reaches much above 
mediocrity, Unhappily Freytag seems to be reposing | 
upon his laurels, and the world has for several years had 
no inkling of what he is doing. Splelhagen is, indeed, | 


| is quite consistent with this conscious emancipation from 
class prejudice that Oscar von Redwitz, in his recent 
novel ‘‘Hans Wartenberg,” makes the nobleman 
renounce his title and his estates for the purpose of 
marrying the lowly maiden of his choice. 

One branch of industry which always has flourished 
in Germany as nowhere else is the manufacture of 
| archeological novels. Since Becker's ‘‘ Charicles’” and 


| “Gallus,” which appeared some fifty years ago and gave 
| vivid glimpses of the domestic life of ancient Greeks 


and Romans, there has been a steady stream of scholarly 


| romances purporting to supply reliable information con- 


cerning some defunct civilization. The taste for scholar- 


active as ever, and shows no sign of deterioration. His | ship penetrates all strats, of German society except the 
last completed novel, ‘‘ Uhlenhaus,” returns again to | very lowest, and the man whose early circumstances 
the field where the author won his earliest triumphs. | prevented him from acquiring an education will never 
On the shores of the Baltic, where he first saw the light | lose his regret and his desire in some way to make up 
of day, he is yet at home, and the types and scenes of | for what he has missed. Therefore, books purporting 
this region assume a fine perspective with the distance, to give the results of learning without the laborious 
without losing in vividness. What distinguishes this | Processes of acquisition often attain an extraordinary 
author above all others is his ability to deal vigorously | popularity. Thus Ebers, whose learning is as sound as 
with a social problem without preaching or philosophiz his narrative art is defective, has during recent years had 
ing. His great rival, Auerbach, invariabiy fell into the | tremendous success with his Egyptological novels. I 
latter error, and supplied copious comments in propria well remember my eurprise when in 1878 my cobbler 
persona, which greatly injured the dramatic progress of | undertook to discuss with me Mariette’s and Brugéch’s 
his story. Spielhagen, on the other hand, makes the | interpretation of the hieroglyphics, and expressed un- 


action speak, and chooses his types with exact reference 
to the problem which he wishes to expound. In 
‘* Uhlenhaus” the tendency is as pronounced as ever, 
while the story moves as briskly along as if it were not 
freighted with the least suspicion of a moral. A later 
woik, called, “An der Heilquelle” (At the Health 
Springs), which has recently appeared serially in the 
New York “ Staats-Zeltung”’ and in several European 
journals, takes the reader to Baden-Baden, where, dur. 
ing the season, German life unfolds itself in its greatest 
variety, and its feudal aspects are most glaringly exhib- 
ited. 

Paul Heyse bas also made a recent contribution to 
what is par excellence the social problem in Germany— 
the struggle between feudalism and industrialism. Ger- 
man society is feudal in its organization even toa greater 


| biblical sympathies with Pharao in his controversy 
| with the children of Israel. It was obvious to me that I 
was no match forthe man in matters pertaining to the 
Pharaos ; and I should have departed regarding him as 
a prodigy of learning if I had not guessed that he was 
| fresh from the reading of ‘‘ Uarda ” and the “ Evyptian 
| Princess.” I met young misses, too, scarcely out of 
| their teens, who were entbusiastic about Nitetis, and ex- 
pended a superfiuous amount of wrath upon Kambyses, 
regardless of the fact that he had been dust for 
several thousand years. Even the foot-notes, dis- 
| cussing abstruse points of scholarship, they had read, 
and could nave told you who was wrong and who was 
| right in the interpretation of this or that papyrus or in- 
scription. 
About simultaneously with the Egyptian enthusfasm, 





extent than that of England, and militarism is rampant | or perhaps a little earlier, the interest in ancient German 
there as in no other civilized state in the world. history was aroused by Freytag in his long series of 


Goethe, who in his ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister ” was the first to | 


deal seriously with this problem, offered the wisest pos 


sible solution of it, and the one which in the end must | 
It was, however, prophetic in relation to his | 


prevail. 
own times, and perbaps even more £0 in relation to the 
present. 
position in the state should be governed by his utility, 
and he feels confident that, other things being equal, 
his happiness !s in direct proportion to his devotion to 
duty. Freytag, who in his ‘‘So!l und Haben ” (Debit 
and Credit) took up the same question, agrees in the 
main with his predecessor, but has the advantage of cor- 
templating the problem at a later stage of its develop- 
ment. 
only save his position in the modern industrial state by 
descending from his pedestal of inherited dignity, and 
making himself indispensable to society by some useful 
pursuit. 
this process, because the industrial education, without 
which no industrial enterprise can succeed, the noble- 


man does not possess ; and he is apt, from a supreme | 
regard for his dignity, to value fawning humility in | 


his inferiors rather than manly self-respect. It is on this 
rock that the industrial enterprises of the Baron Roth- 
sattel in ‘‘ Debit and Credit” are wrecked. The fine 
feudal gentleman is a poor judge of men, and falls an 
easy prey to scoundrels who speculate in his vanity and 
take advantage of his aristocratic inexperience. Frey- 
tag has, however, in spite of his usual clear-sightedness, 
that innate respect for a purely ornamental aristocracy 
which is the prime condition of the existence of such 
an anachronism in modern society. 
future is therefore not the bourgeois Authon, but the 
nobleman Von Fink, who has in the school of life acquired 
knowledge of men and mercantile experience, and has 
rid himeelf of the prejudices of his ancestors. I am in- 


Goethe arrived at the conclusion that a man’s | 


The moral he enforces is that the nobleman can | 


He also emphasizes the difficulty involved in | 


His heir of the | 


novels called ‘‘Die Ahnen” (Our Ancestors). He here 
undertook to trace the life of the Teutonic people from its 
earliest reliable sources down to the presenttime. He 
selects for this purpose one family, which he follows, 
| generation after generation, noting the changes of cus- 
toms, manners, and sentiments in each successive age. 
He failed, however, in making anything of a sensation 
| by this patriotic narrative, though the novels are, with- 

out exception, important historic documents, and pre- 

sent valuable knowledge in an attractive form. Es- 

pecially isthe story entitled ‘‘ Das Nest der Zaunkdnige” 

(The Nest of the Wrens), dealing with the delightful 
| affectations of the Minnesinger period, a most charming 
specimen of historic fiction. Among Freytag’s many 
| followers in this particular species of novels Felix Dahn 

is one of the most prominent. His recent romance, 
|  Bissula,” deals with the life of the ancient Germans, 
| particularly in their relations with the Romans. As a 

vivid reproduction of a barbaric age, with all its horri- 
| ble atrocities, the book is no doubt meritorious; for a 
man who has a name as a scholar does not risk his rep- 
utation on such a piece of work unless he is confident 
| that its scholarship is beyond cavil. The events all cen- 

ter about the persecution of a beautiful Swabian girl by 
/a dissolute Roman tribune. Nevertheless there is an 
| aridity in this style of novel which, after a while, be- 
comes intolerable. The author seems primarily con- 
cerned about showing how much he knows, and he loses 
himself every now and then in purely archeological de 
tails, which are of no account to anybody but a profes- 
sional archeologist. Tius Dahn is more absorbed in 
the size and exact construction of the Roman camp thsn 
he isin the appearance and character of his heroine, and 
the reader, if he has the patience to follow his learned 
disquisitions, will in the end know more about the former 
| than about the latter. Other novels by the same author, 





‘‘Der Kampf um Rom” (The Fight for Rome) and ‘ Fe 
licitas,” are equally distinguished for scholarly accu- 
racy. 

Besides Ebers, Freytag, and Dahn, Ernst Eckstefn has 
earned distinction as an archeological novelist. His 
special field is Rome, with her provinces. His last book, 
** Prusias,” describes in three stout volumes the revolt 
of the slaves under Spartacus. Isis the most painful 
and horrible story I ever have dipped into, for I had not 
the courage to read it. It reeks with blood from be. 
ginning to end. The hero, who is an Armenian magi 
clan, is crucified, whether deservedly or not I could not 
make out, though my impression is that he was a phil- 
anthropical character who was misunderstood by his 
age. A previous novel, ‘‘ Die Claudier,” by the same 
author, deals with the famous Claudian family, and 
shows an insight into the feelings and sentiments of anti- 
imperial Rome which commands admiration. Never- 
theless it is difficult to escape the reflection that these 
archeological gentlemen have somehow got on the wrong 
shelf ; that they would do better in abandoning all pre- 
tense of writing fiction and boldly enter the lists with 
Mommsen, Curtius, and Von Ranke as full-fledged his- 
torlans. I have no doubt that they would do this if the 
reputations of the three last-named scholars were not so 
overwhelming that it seems a hopeless task to any Mate- 
comer to emerge from the shadow of their wings. Momm- 
sen, by the way, has just finished the long-expected 
fifth volume of his ‘‘ History of Rome,” dealing with 
the period from Cvesar to Diocletian, and as he is now 
an old man there is little probability that this monument- 
al work will ever be completed. German historians, to 
be sure, are a long-lived race, judging at least by Von 
Ranke, who, being in his eighty-ninth year, bas just 
published the fourth volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
World.” Curtius has apparently, since his excavations 
at Olympia, been reposing on his laurels, though yet 
actively engaged in his duties as a professor of history 
at the University of Berlin. He is a most fascinating 
lecturer, and gives a vividness of details to the life of 
the Aryans and the Pelasgians which makes one 
doubt at times whether he does not really belong in 
the ranks of the novelist. In fact, it is safe to draw the 
conclusion that in Germany, as elsewhere, imagination is 
of the greatest service in scholarly labor. Therefore, 
tne model historian is always something of a romancer, 
and the model romancer Las to be a good deal of a his- 
torian. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
VIII. 
THE EARLIEST INSIGHTS. 


HE heaven which Iles about us in our infancy, like 
every other heaven of which men have dreamed, 

lies mainly within us; it istho heaven of fresh instincts, 
of unworn receptivity, of expanding intelligence. It 
isa heaven of faith and wonder, as every heaven must 
be; it is a heaven of recurring miracle, of renewing 


freshness, of deepening interest. Into such a heaven 
every child is born who brings into life that leaven of 
the imagination which later on is to penetrate the uni- 
verse and make it one in the sublime order of truth and 
of beauty. 

As I write, the merry shouts of children come through 
the open window, and seem part of that universal sound 
in which the stir of leaves, the faint, far song of birds, 
and the note of insect life are blended. When I came 
across the field a few moments ago, a voice called me 
from under the apple trees, and a little figure, with a 
flush of joy on her face, and the fadeless light of love 
in her eyes, came running with uneven pace to meet me. 
How slight and frail was that vision of childhood to the 
thought which saw the awful forces of nature at work, 
or rather at play, about her ! and yet how serene was her 
look upon the great world dropping {ts fruit at her feet ; 
how familiar and at ease her attitude in the presence of 
these sublime mysteries! She is at one with the hour 
and the scene ; she has not begun to think of herself as 
apart from the things which surround her ; that strange 
and sudden sense of unreality which makes me at 
times an alien and a stranger in the presence of nature, 
‘‘moving about in world not realized,” is still far off. 
For her the sun shines and the winds blow, the flowers 
bloom and the stars glisten, the trees hold out their pro- 
tecling arms and the grass weaves its soft garment, and 
she accepts them without a thought of what is behind 
them or shall follow them; the painful process of 
thought, which js first to separate her from nature 
and then to reunite her t» it ina higher and more spir- 
itual fellowship, has hardly begun. She still walks in 
the soft light of faith, and drinks in the immortal beauty 
as the flower at her side drinks in the dew and the light. 
It is she, after all, who {fs rigbt as she plays joyously 
and at home un the ground which the earthquake may 
rock, and under the sky which storms will darken and 
rend. The far-brought instinct of childhood accepts 
without @ question that great truth of unity and fellow- 
ship to which knowledge comes only after long and 
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agonizing quest. Between the innocent sleep of child- 
hood in the arms of nature and the calm repose of the 
old man in the same enfolding strength there stretches 
the long, sleepless day of question, search, and suffering ; 
at the end the wisest returns to the goal from which he 
set out. 

To the little child, nature is a succession of new and 
wonderful impressions. Coming he knows not wherce, 
he opens his eyes upon a world which is as new to him 
as is the virgin continent to the first discoverer. It mat- 
ters not that countless eyes have already opened and 
closed on the same magical appearances, that number- 
less feet have trodden the same paths; for him the 
m<rnoing star still shines on the first day, and the dew of 
the: primeval night is still on the flowers. Day by day 
light and shadow fall in unbroken succession on the 
sensitive surface of his mind, and gradually an element- 
ary order discovers iteelf in the regularity of these re- 
curring impressions. Form, color, distance, size, rela- 
tivity of position, are felt rather than seen, and the 
dim and confused mass of sensations discovers some- 
thing trustworthy and stable behind. Nature is now 
simple appearance; thought has not begun to inquire 
where the lantern is hidden which throws this wonderful 
picture on the clouds, nor who it is that shifts the scenes. 
Day and night alternately spread out a changeful suc- 
cession of wonders simply that the young eyes may look 
upon them ; and grass is green and sky blue that young 
feet may find soft resting-places, and the young head a 
beautiful roof over it. Every day is a new discovery, 
and every night receives into its dreams some new object 
from the world of sigbts and sounds. 

Nature surrounds her child with invisible teachers, and 
makes even its play a training for the highest duties. 
Gradually, imperceptibly, she expands the vision and 
suffers here and there a hintof something deeper and 
more wonderful to stir and direct the young discoverer. 
He sees the apple tree iet fall its blossoms, and, lo ! the 
fruit grows day by day to a mellow and enticing ripe- 
ness under his eyes. Suddenly he detects a hidden 
sequence between flower and fruit! The rose-bush is 
covered with buds, smal, green, unsightly; a night 
passes, and, behold! great clusters of blossoming flowers 
that cell him by their fragrance, and when he has come 
reward him with a miracle of color. Here is another 
mystery; and day by day they multiply and grow yet 
more wonderful. These varied and marvelous appear- 
ances are no longer to him detached and changeless ; 
they are alive, and they change moment by moment. Ah, 
the young feet have come now to the very threshold of 
the temple, and fortunate are they if there be one to 
guide them whose heart still speaks the language of 
childhood while her thought rests in the great truths 
which come with deep and earnest living. Childhood 
is defrauded of half its inheritance when no one 
swings wide before it the door into the fairyland of na- 
ture; a land in which the most beautiful dreams are 
like visions of the distant Alps, cloudlike, apparently 
evanescent, yet eternally true; in which the commonest 
realities are more wonderful than visions. Children live 
all their childhood in the very heart of this realm, and 
are never so much as told to look about them. The 
sublime miracle play is yearly performed in their sight, 
and they only hear it said it is hot or cold, that the day 
is fair or dark ! 

And now there come sudden insights into still 
larger and more awful truths; a sense of wonder and 
awe makes the night solemn with mystery. Who 
does not recall some starlit night which suddenly, 
alone on a country road, perhaps, seemed to flash its 
splendor into his very soul and lift all life for a moment 
toa sublime height? The trees stood silent down the 
long road, no other footstep echoed far or near, one was 
alone with nature and at one with her ; suspecting no 
strange nearness of her presence, no sudden revelation 
of her inner self, and yet in the very mood in which 
these were both possible and natural. The boy of 
Wordsworth’s imagination would stand bencath the 
trees ‘‘when the earliest stars began to move along the 
edges of the bills,” and, with fingers interwoven, blow 
mimic hootings to the owls ; 


“ And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call—with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud, 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Ot mirth and jocund din. Aad when it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mock’d his skill, 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Ha: carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.”’ 


It isin such moods as this, when all things are forgot- 
ten, and heart and mind are open to every sight and 
sound, that nature comes to the soul with some deep, 
sweet message of her inner being, and with invisible 





hand lifts the curtain of mystery for one hushed and 
fleeting moment. 

As I write, the memory of a summer afternoon long 
ago comes back tome. The old orchard sleeps in the 
dreamy air, the birds are silent, a tranquil spirit broods 
over the whole earth. Under the wide-spreading 
branches a boy is intently reading. He has fallen upon 
a bit of transcendental writing ina magazine, and for the 
first time has learned that to some men the great silent 
world about him, that seems so real and changeless, is 
immaterial and unsubstantial—a vision projected by the 
soul upon illimitable space. On the instant all things are 
smitten with unreality ; the solid earth sinks beneath 
him, and leaves him solitary and awe-struck in a universe 
that is a dream. He cannot understand, but he feels 
what Emerson meant when he said, ‘‘ The Supreme 
Being does not build up nature around us, but puts it 
forth through us, as the life of the tree puts forth new 
branches and leaves.” That which was fixed, stable, 
cast in permanent forms forever, was suddenly annihi- 
lated by a revelation which spoke to the heart rather 
than the intellect, and laid bare at a glance the unseen 
spiritual foundations upon which ail things rest at last. 
From that moment the boy saw with other eyes, and lived 
henceforth in things not made with hanus. 

If we could but revive the consciousness of childhood, 
if we could but look out once more through its un 
clouded eyes, what divinity would sow the unlverse 
with light and make it radiant with fadeless visions of 
beauty and of truth! BW. MM. 








AIDS TO FAITH. 


VIII.—COME AND SEE. 


HE reasons for the Christian’s faith in Christ can- 
not be stated. They are unverifiable. There are 
reasous which can be slated, but they are not the 
reasons, Character is always and of itself its own 
authentication. We may believe about a man for 
reasons ; we believe in him only for what he is to us. 
Faith is a spiritual sense, and it is only communicated 
spiritually ; it goes by contact, not by argument. The 
child cannot tell why he believes in his mother; neither 
can I tell why I believe in Christ; I can only say, 
‘*Come and see.” The individual doubter must grow 
into appreciation of Christ as the world has grown into 
appreciation of Christ. Love at first sicht there doubt- 
less is; but it is neither the healthiest nor the most 
permanent love. 

It is necessary to make this clear at the outset, because 
I am sure the attempt to authenticate Christ’s character 
by the argument from miracles is a misuse of the argu- 
ment, and false reasoning alwsys weakens the cause it 
endeavors to make strong. External evidence may 
authenticate a commission, but never character. Tue 
great seal of England may prove that my Lord So-and 
so is an embassador, but not that he isa man. Nico- 
demus drew all the conclusion from the miracles which 
the miracles alone warrant: ‘‘ We know that thou art 
a teacher come from God, for no man can do those 
miracles that thou dost except God be with him.” The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ seems t«: me, on the whole, 
the best attested fact of ancient history; but the 
character of Jesus Christ does not depend uponit. We 
believe in the resurrection because we believe in Christ, 
notin Christ because we believe in the resurrection. 

It is not resurrection, but Christ’s resurrection, which 
seems credible to us. If it were alleged that Siddartba, 
or Mohammed, or Swedenborg, or Joe Smith rose from 
the dead, we should not care to investigate the allegation 
The fact would seem in the first place incredible, and in 
the eecond place insignificant. Evenif it were proved 
that Joe Smith rose from the dead, I should not turn 
Mormon. I might wonder at the phenomenon, but I 
shoul‘! not admire the character. The resurrection of 
Christ seems to us credible because it is the natural con 
summation of a superhuman life, and important because 
it is the authentication of a character which first authen- 
tivated itself. If one does not believe in the character, 
it is not to be expected that he will believe in the 
miracle; and it is of little consequence whether he 
does or not. The Bibleabundantly recognizes this very 
simple and self-evident truth, that character must be its 
own authentication, and that no external credentials cen 
justify a demand on our faith in a person whose character 
has not first justified that demand. ‘If there arise 
among you,” sald the Mosaic statute, ‘‘a prophet or 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or wonder, 
and the sign or wonder come to pass whereof he spake 
to thee, saying, ‘Let us go after other gods which thou 
hast not known, and let us serve them,’ thou shalt not 
hearken unto that prophet or that dreamer of dreams,” 
What is this but saying that no miracle can attest charac 
ter ; that the primary evidence of truth and for truth is 
the truth itself, of character and for character is the 
character itself ? Christ rarely if ever wrought miracles 
to convince unbelievers, and rarely if ever appealed to 
them before unbelievers. He was often asked by them 





to work a miracle, and habitually refused. Ile first 
attested himself to his own by his life, and then verified 
their faith by his works. When Nathaniel doubted 
whether any good could come out of Nazareth, Philip 
gave not only the proper answer, he gave the only 
possible answer, ‘‘ Come and see.” Gcodness cannot be 
proved, it must be seen. When John the Baptist in 
prison sent two of his disciples to ascertain whether 
Jesus was the Messiab, Jesus went on with his ministry 
and told the messengers to return their master and 
tell him what they had seen and heard. The soul must 
look and then draw its own conclusions ; and each soul 
for itself. If when we see him there is no beauty in 
him that we should desire him, nothing remains to be 
said. The thoughtful soul will inquire whether the 
fault is in the seeing or the seen; the thoughtless soul 
must e’en be allowed to go its own way. 

There are two designs in miracles, First, they com- 
pel attention. ‘‘ Jesus,” says Renan, ‘‘ had to choose 
between these two alternatives, efther to renounce his 
mission or to become a wonder -werker.” Perhaps God 
knew this as well as Renan. If wonders were neces 
sary to the success of the mission, there is no reason 
why they should have been wanting ; and they certainly 
were necessary. If there had been no resurrection 
there would be no Christianity ; the disciples would 
have gone back to thelr fishing, Christ's teaching would 
have slept with him in his tomb, Judaism, summoned 
from death, would have fallen back into death again. 
This arousement is needed no longer. Christianity is 
itself a greater miracle than any which Christ performed 
while on the earth. In the first century men believed 
in Christianity because they believed in the resurrection ; 
in the nineteenth century they believe in the resurrec- 
tion because they belleve in Christianity. Miracles are 
also needed to verify truth intellectually afterit has been 
spiritually apprehended. We perceive Christ’s divine- 
ness in his life and character ; still, weshould be slow to 
believe his declaration—I am from above, ye are from 
beneath—if there were not some sensible sign accom 
panying the spiritual quality. The miracle can never 
make an unbeliever a believer ; but it may give assur- 
ance to the believer's belicf. It is to his friends, not to 
his enemies, Christ says, ‘‘ Believe me, that I am in the 
Father and the Father ia me, or else believe me for the 
very work’s sake.” 

The evidence for the character of Christ is the char- 
acter itself. There is and can be no other. When,a 
few years ago, the artists were busy discussing the ques 
tion whether the Madonna at the Metropolitan Museum 
was really the work of Raphael or not, they made very 
litle of the historical evidence. The discussion turned 
almost wholly on the qualities in the painting itself. An 
actof Parliament might determine the lawful authority 
of Oliver Cromwell, but whether he was genlus, fanatic, 
or impostor can be determined only by an analysis and 
study of the man. There is no royal road to this learn- 
ing. To learn Christ is the problem of a lifetime. The 
ages have been studying him, and the world has not 
learned him yet; do not expect to find the learning put 
here ina paragraph. This is not a study that one can 
do for another. Come and see. If one must have the 
results of another’s study, I recommend to him the little 
monograph on the ‘‘ Character of Jesus,” by Horace 
Bushnell (Scribners). If one is willing to get those re- 
sults by his own work, I recommend a meditative study 
of the life itself, elther in one of the Gospels or in such 
a harmony of the Gospels as is furnished by J. R Gil- 
more’s ‘‘ Gozpel History” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert). 
But the best way, the only true, real way, is that which 
Jesus pointed out himself—the way of life. He who will 
take the life of Christ and follow it, the character of 
Christ and model himself after it, will fiad himself 
growing into sympathy with Christ, and so into power 
to appreciate bis divinity. It is only the pure in heart 
that see God; and only as the heart is purified that it 
sees (rod in Christ. All I hope or desire to do in the re- 
maining paragraphs of this paper is to puta clue into 
the hand of him who desires to enter on this life study. 
That clue is found in the fact that Christ’s character is 
an ideal for all characters, and his life an ideal for all 
lives. 

In no narrow or narrowing sense are we to be or can 
we be imitators, even, of Jesus of Nazareth. His life 
was such that his followers cannot, if they would, lose 
their individuality in following him. That life throws 
very little light on either specific relations or specific 
duties. Mo-t of us are engaged in commercial and in 
dustrial relations. We have no record of any bargain 
that Christ ever made. Most of us live in family rela 
tions. He was neither a husband nor a father, and 
almost nothing is told us of the period of his childhood. 
We are citizens of a free commonwealth. He lived in 
an age and under a government such that obedience to 
the constituted authorities was the only duty of citizen 
ship. We cannot walk in his footsteps, as we are often 
exhorted to do ; the figure is a false, though a common, 
one. We are to follow him, not as achild his father 
through the forest, but as every ship which has ever 
sailed from Europe for this Western Continent has fol- 
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owec Columbus, while yet it has made its own path 
across the trackless sea. To follow Christ is not to imi- 
tate his actions, but to ‘mbibe his spirit ; and the struct- 
ureless structure of his life happily gives us no alterna. 
tive. It is not a model in which any life can be cast, 
and therefore it is an inspiration for all living. That 
life is equally an inspiration to all races and all ration- 
alities. He belongs to no age, to no country, to no race, 
and by and by we shall learn that he belongs to no 
religion. He belongs to humanity and to God. He 
was a Jew; but he isin no sense Jewish. The Jewish 
character has been sordid and worldly from the time of 
bargaining Jacob to the present day ; no sign of the 
sordid and selfish in Jesus of Nazareth. It bas been 
narrow and exclusive ; nv character in history so cath- 
olic as Jesus of Nazareth. In its highest phases it has 
been Pharisaic, ruled by a conscience always exacting 
and generally ceremonial ; no life so free, so joyous, 
so regardless of what I may call the mere etiquette of 
religion, as that of Jesus of Nazareth. In these three great 
characteristics of Hebrew character he is the ant'podes 
of his race, yet in neither reacting against them, as Car- 
lyle against the legalism of Scotland, or Emerson against 
the intellectualism of New England. He isas free from 
asceticism as from worldliness; from a sent!mental 
philanthropism as from a narrow dogmatism ; and from 
license and lawlessness as from bondage to the law. 
Exch of these reactions has been exhibited, and on a 
large scale, in the church which grew from his grave ; 
but neither of them finds the slightest warrant in his life. 
He is not Jewish nor anti Jewish, but human. The 
German, the Dutchman, the Frenchman, the Eng- 
lishman, and the American, all find in hima Master 
transcending all national peculiarities, yet prohibiting 
none. The Roman Catholic in the great cathedral, and 
the Methodist itinerant in the greater cathedral of the 
primeval forest, alike look up to and worship him, with 
no thought of the incongruity upon which he looks 
kindly and sympathetically down. We have, indeed, 
until lately regarded Jesus as essentially Occidental, by 
a kind of anachronism imagining him like ourselves 
because we had endeavored to become like him. But 
now comes Mozoomdar with his Oriental Christ, and 
claims him as equally the prophet of the land of the 
Orient, the type of manhood for meditative India as for 
bustiing America, the model of dreamy thought as of 
ceaseless action. There is no other character in history 
which is thus accepted as the ideal of manhood and the 
disclosure of Godhood by men of all races, nationalities, 
cieeds, and rituals. 

What is more inexplicable is the fact that he who 
transcends all distinctions of race transcends also the 
universal distinction of sex, and is accepted alike by 
the most refined and delicate women and the most 
heroic men as their ideal. A womanly man and a 
manly woman are alike the object of a commingled 
feeling of horror and contempt. How one who is nei- 
ther an effeminate man nor a masculine woman can be 
a model for both men and women is a puzzle not to be 
solved intellectually ; not to be solved at all until, in the 
development of womanhood, we have reached a truer 
coneeption of sex as a mental and moral fact in human 
life, and a truer conception of the mystic declaration 
that ‘‘God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him, male and female created he 
them,” asa hint of the qualities in Him who mirrors 
himself in his daughters no less than in his sons. 4ith- 
erto it must be confessed that more pre-eminence has 
beeu given both in art and literature to the more del- 
icate and tender side of Christ’s character, because he 
has been the theme of the poet and the recluse rather 
than of the man of action. But we are beginning to 
perceive dimly the manliness of Christ; to see in him a 
hero above all other heroes. It is often said that there 
is no pen-and-ink portrait of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, and the lack has often been lamented. It is true; 
yet it contains a symbolical picture which suggests some 
features of his impressive presence. The vision which 
John saw in spirit on the Lord’s Day, and which re- 
called to him the Son of man, had eyes like u flame of 
fire, and feet like fine brass, and a voice as the sound of 
many waters. JI wonder whether John remembered 
that day when, alone, with flashing eyes, and a martial 
tread, and a voice of thunder, Christ cleared the Temple 
courts of the traffickers who disgraced it; or that hour 
when, with his face steadfastly set, he went up to Jeru- 
salem, lis disciples following behind, not venturing to 
question him, and whispering to one another beneath their 
breath ; or that day when the mob in Jerusalem took up 
stones to stone him, and he passed through their midst 
unharmed, while they parted before him like the waves 
of the Red Sea at Aaron’s rod ; or that night when the 
Temple pvlice came out to arrest him and he came fiom 
his praying to meet them, and put himself between them 
ana his affrighted disciples, just awakened from their 
sleep, and demanded of the police sternly whom they 
sought, and held them at bay by the mere power of his 
presence till his disciples gathered their scattered wits 
and fied. We have not completed our study of Christ 
till we have looked both on the picture of him stooping 





and writing on the ground that he might not further 
abash the shrinking adulteress at his side, until her last 
accuser had gone out; and that other picture of him 
standing in the Temple and pouring out upon the scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, an invective of scorn which 
has no parallel in either ancient or modern literature. 

Transcending all distinctions of individual idiosyn- 
crasy, of race and nationality, and even of sex, the 
character of Christ transcends also all the progress of 
the ages. He still marches at the head of humanity; 
and the world after eighteen centuries has much 10 learn 
before it has learned him, and much to do before it has 
become him. The influence of most men dies with 
them ; if in some few instances it survives, it grows less 
and less as the years pass on. First a power, then an 
influence, then only a memory: of whom is not this 
true, if we except Jesus of Nazareth? In his case the 
reverse is true. He died in darkness and amid scorn 
and centumely. The religion of Judea, the culture of 
Greece, the power of Rome, knew him not. The few 
faithful friends who still clung to his memory were not 
too many to be contained in one upper chamber. To- 
day his name fills the world; the cross, emblem of 
ignominy, on which he seemed to perish, but was 
crowned, holds out its arms as in benediction upon 
many a village christening about the churches conse- 
crated to his service, and is worn as the outward sym- 
bol of the heart’s adoration on many a woman's breast ; 
and the last eighty years of the church’s life sees a 
greater accession to his followers than the total growth 
of all the elghteen hundred years which preceded.’ 
The scoffs and sneers of infidelity are silenced, not by 
the arguments of Christian scholars, but by the cherac- 
ter of Christ himself ; and Renan, Hooykaas, and John 
Stuart Mill join in ascriptions of honor to his name and 
in expressions of gratitude for his influence. 

‘* Whatever else may be taken away from us,” says 
John Stuart Mill, ‘* by rational criticism, Christ is still 
left ; a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors 
than all his followers, even those who had the direct 
benefit of his personal teaching. It is of no use to say 
that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not listorical, 
and that we know not how much of wha‘ is admirable 
has been superadded by the tradition of his followers. 
The tradition of followers suffices to insert any number 
of marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles which 
he is reputed to have wrought. But who among his 
disciples, or among their proselytes, was capable of in- 
venting the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining 
the life and character revealed in the Gospels? Cer- 
tainly not the fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. 
Paul, whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a 
totally different sort; still less the early Christian 
writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that the 
good which was in them was al! derived, as they always 
professed that it was derived, from the higher source. 
.. . About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a 
stamp of personal originality combined with profundity 
of insight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation of 
finding scientific precision where something very different 
was aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even 
in the estimation of those who have no belief in his in- 
spiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. When this pre- 
eminent genius is combited with the qualities of prob- 
ably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that 
mission who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be 
said to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man 
as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; nor, 
even now, would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so to live 
that Christ would approve our life.” 

It is safe to assume that none of my readers have less 
religious faith than John Stuart Mill. To such as have 
no more I recommend his counsel. Accept Jesus 
Christ as your ‘‘ideal representative and guide,” and 
translate the rule of virtue from the abstract into the 
concrete by an endeavor so to live that Christ will ap- 
prove your life. So you will grow, as the world has 
grown, into a knowledge of him. This is what I mean 
by ‘‘ Come and see.” L. A. 








INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
III. 


RELIEF FROM TAXATION. 


EW traits in human nature are more marked and 
universal than the disposition to evade a disagree 

able duty, at almost any expense, and to postpone it as 
long as possible, no matter how inevitable its perform- 
ance may be, nor how much loss may be caused by 
delay. It is not, therefore, any ground for surprise that 
this disposition should have great influence in determin- 





1 At the close of eighteen centuries the Christian popula- 
tion numbered 200,000,000 ; in 1880, 415.000,000. See “ The Growth 
of Christianity during Nineteen Centuries” (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co,). 





ing methods of taxation, and that indirect taxation, 
which has no advantage whatever for the average tax- 
payer, except that it seems to postpone the day of pay. 
ment and enables him to fancy, against his own better 
judgment, that he can evade his shareof the public bur- 
dens, should be generally popular, in spite of its well- 
known inequality, injustice, and wastefulness. 

We are only concerned with this Jarge subject, at pres 
ent, from the point of view of the average workingman 
Its effects upon other classes may te left out of con 
sideration just now. We will not dwell upon the 
facility which this system offers to extravagance and 
waste, by keeping the people in ignorance of the precise 
amount which they pay, and thus removing the check 
upon public expenditure which the pressure of taxes 
brings to bear upon governments. This adds heavily to 
the burdens of all classes, but need not injure the poor 
more than others. The system hass more direct bearing 
upon the interest of the masses. In its very nature, it 
always has borne and always will bear upon the poor 
with vastly greater severity than upon the rich. In 
some countries, asin France, before the Revolution, it 
was maintained for this express purpose; but whether 
so intended or not, such is its unavoidable effect. 

All taxes are sooner or later paid out of the savings of 
the people, for the simple reason that there is no other 
source from which they can come. You can tax men in 
proportion to their expenses ; but you cannot make them 
pay out of what they have already spent. No amount 
of ingenuity can do that. Not even torture can make 
any man pay taxes out of what he has spent. All that 
can be done isto make him pay out of what he iss saved, 
or from what some one else has saved and is willing to 
lend him until be can save it himself. Now, indirect 
taxes are levied in proportion to what each man spends, 
and not at all upon what he saves. Smith earns $500, 
and, having a family, spends $450. Jones earns $1,000, 
and, having no family, spends only $300. Under asys- 
tem of indirect taxation, Smith, who is only half as rich 
as Jones, pays one-half moreintaxes. The total amount 
of taxes raised in this country is about $700,000,000 a 
year, of which $400,000,000 are avowedly indirect, 
while about $150,000,000 more are really indirect, though 
not called so. The entire annual savings of all the 
people of this country, after taxes are paid, do not exceed 
$800,000,000. Thus the burden of taxation amounts to 
nearly half of all that there is to be taxed. If tkis bur- 
den were equally divided between the rich and the poor, 
in proportion to their means of payment, it would stil] 
be a heavy burden, well worthy of attention in any 
scheme for the relief of the poor. But the division is 
grossly unequal. Nine-tenths of the families of this 
country have to live on incomes of very much less than 
$600 ayear. They are compelled to spend four fifths of 
their incomes on living expenses. Indirect taxation, 
therefore, takes from them at least one-half of all their 
possible savings. But this is far from the end of the 
matter. AJl indirect taxation is paid, in the first in- 
stance, by merchants, manufacturers, or middlemen of 
some sort, who must and do charge a commission or 
profit on their payments. The profit thus charged is 
always much greater when the tax is finally paid by the 
poor, than when it falls upon the rich, for a variety of 
reasons. This profit, paid for the privilege of simply 
borrowing our taxes for a time, instead of paying them 
at once out of our own money, is certainly nut less than 
twenty per cent. In the case of the average workingman. 
Then comes an enormous addition in the increased cost 
of everything, which is caused and intended to be caused 
by indirect taxes. That is what they are put on for; 
and if they failed to increase the profits of the capitalists 
who persuade the people to support this system, these 
taxes would soon be swept away. Thus the late tax of 
only one cent & box on matches is proved to have in- 
creased the cost of every box two cents, by the 
hindrance which it put in the way of free production. 
This outside taxation, as it may be called, is actually 
heavier than the regular taxes of government. Allow- 
ing for these, more than three-quarters of the average 
savings of mechanics, laborers, and small farmers are 
constantly absorbed by indirect taxation and its neces- 
sary effects. On the other hand, not more than one- 
quarter, if as much, of the savings of the capitalist class 
is taken in the same way ; and, in proportion as wealth 
rises, the burden of taxation falls, until, in the case of 
the men who are famous for their wealth, the burdens 
of taxation are not one-tenth part as heavy, in proportion 
to their means, as those which are borne by the small 
farmer or average wage-earner. 

Although these facts are rarely spoken of, they are 
never denied by any intelligent man ; ana they are fre- 
quently admitted in explicit terms by the ablest advo- 
cates of the existing system. Their plea is, however, 
either that this system is necessary to enable working- 
men to earn apy wages at all, or else that, under any 
system of te xation, the result would be the same. We 
shall spend no time in confuting the first absurd propo- 
sition. If American workmen think that they do not 
really earn their own living, but get it out of the govern- 
ment, by some swindling process which would come to 
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an end ifthey did not submit to be swindled in this 
manner themselves, it is not worth while to discuss the 
question with them. They know better, and know that 
they create the wealth out of which their wages are paid, 
and that, if they did not, wages would instantly cease. 
But the second objection is one solid enough to require 
serious consideration. 

Is it true, then, that all taxes ultimately fall upon con- 
sumption, and in proportion to the amount of our ex- 
penses ? If this is true, all taxes had better be made 
indirect ; for these are most easily collected, aud the 
fing: result would bethe same. Itistrue that some taxes 
which are often called direct are really indirect. Every 
tax which can be collected in full, or nearly so, by the 
first taxpayer from some one else, is an indirect tax. The 
taxes on tobacco and whisky are indirect ; because the 
manufacturer adds them to his price, and would be 
forced to stop business if his customers would not pay 
the tax in addition to the natural price of his goods. 
But a tax upon houses, occupied by tenants, is also in- 
direct ; because, unless the landlord is able to add these 
taxes to his rent,. neither he nor any one else will build 
any more houses to rent; and by this hindrance to the 
increase of houses he is, sooner or later, enabled to col- 
lect the tax, under the name of increased rent. A tax 
upon mortgages is, for the same reasons, finally paid by 
the borrower, and is, therefore, indirect. 

It is not true, however, that all taxes can be thus 
transferred. The income tax is strictly direct, and can- 
not be shifted. No man can charge any one else with 
what he has paid on this account. No man will go out of 
business simply because he is forced to pay five or ten 
per cent. of his income ; on the contraty, he will be all 
the more anxious to earn more, in order to supply the 
deficiency. Neither is a tax upon the bare value of the 
land, without improvements, transferable to any one 
else ; and therefore it is strictly a direct tax. We have 
admitted that, if the landlord cannot recover taxes paid 
on a house, he will be discouraged from building; but 
he cannot be discouraged from making new land, for 
he did not make that which he holds, and he cannot 
make any more. If heis taxed on improvements of any 
kind, whether buildings, fences, drains, or anything else, 
he will, in the Jong run, collect such taxes from his ten- 
ants, because otherwise other people would be discour- 
aged from making similar improvements. But no 
amount of taxes on the valuation of the land alone, in its 
natural state, can diminish the quantity of land in the 
market, and therefore the landlord cannot add them to 
his rent. He willtake all the rent which any man is 
wi'ling to pay, in any event, whether he is taxed or not ; 
and he will not take any more on account of being taxed, 
for the simple reason that he has already taken all that 
he could possibly get. The tax on land, according to 
its valuation, unimproved, and the income tax, are there- 
fore two forms of taxation which are absolutely direct, 
which fall upon men according to their means of pay- 
ment, and which cannot possibly be shifted from the 
person paying them. 

By the simple abolition of all other forms of taxation 
than these (orsimilar ones, such as the tax on collateral 
inheritances, bequests, etc.) the working classes would be 
relieved from tax burdens which now consume from 
half to three fourths of all their savings. They would 
transfer three-fourths of the burden of supporting the 
government to the shoulders of the wealthier classes ; 
and yet, by reducing the waste which now takes place 
in consequence of the radically bad system of taxation, 
the wealthy classes would really lose little ur nothing. 
Whereas, under the present financial methods, the larger 
share of our national accumulations falls into the hands 
of those who are already rich—and this proportion in- 
creases, year after year—the whole drift would be re- 
versed ; the masses of the people would make and retain 
the mass of the national savings ; wealth would accumu- 
late in the hands of the many ; and all danger of enor- 
mous accumulations in tre hands of a few would be at 
anend This single reform would add fifteen or twen- 
ty per cent. to the income of every man, woman, and 
child living by the earnings of personal labor ; and this 
addition would be permanent, continuing through hard 
times as well as good ones, and reaching every home in 
the land. 

There are serious defects in an income tax. It can 
only be assessed by means of a disagreeable inquiry into 
the private gains of every person, to which no one likes 
to submit ; and the Government is practically obliged 
to accept the oath of each taxpayer as to the amount for 
which he ought to be taxed. This leads to a great 
amount of perjury and fraud. But precisely the same 
objection applies to all taxation of personal property ; 
and yet, in every State in the Union, personal property 
is taxed for local purposes. The substitution of an 
income tax, in place of all other taxes on personal prop- 
erty, would not, therefore, materially increase the 
amount of fraud; while it would‘in all other respects 
be a great improvement over the present system. 

The Jand tax is looked upon with disfavor by farmers, 
but only because they do not understand it, and it has 
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which are read by farmers. A tax upon land, valued at 
its worth without any improvements whatever, would 
cast fully as large a portion of the weight of taxation 
upon city property as is now the case; because town 
and city lots are always worth far more than fifty times 
the same quantity of land in a farming region. If all other 
taxes were abolished, and the revenues of National, State, 
and local governments raised solely by an income tax and 
a strict land tax, in equal proportions, the farmers who 
own their land would not pay two-thirds as much as they 
now do, while the landless workers for average wages 
would pay no tax at all. 

We will not occupy further space in defending these 
propositions. This reform will not be adopted during 
our lifetime. It is too simple, too effective, too radical, 
and toc prejudicial to the interests of a large class of 
wealthy and influential men, who control both sides of 
politics and most organsof public opinion. The idea is 
slowly working its way among the people; and they 
must be allowed to take their time. At some distant day 
this country will be blessed with a man who will com- 
bine the popular magnetism of Henry Clay with the 
economic wisdom of David A. Wells; and one such 
man will do more for the reform of taxation than a hun- 
dred writers of books or editors of newspapers can 
accomplish. But, until the people are willing to be 
helped in this way, all other devices of politics will do 
nothing for them. Government never can put a dollar 
into the pocket of the average workingman ; but it may 
be prevented from taking a dollar out of his pocket. 
And when the majority of men gain wisdom, they will 
concern themselves to see that Government leaves to 
them the dollars which they earn, without asking it to 
dole out pennies which they do not earn. 8. 








MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL 
XXIV. 


‘* 1 F I was folks, an’ had been let out o’ prison an’ sent 

up in a balloon, as it were, right in among clear 
sky, an’ the sun a-shinin’, seems to me I wouldn't go to 
work an’ dig a new dungeon in the first sizable cloud I 
come to. They’re fluffy an’ pleasin’ to consider out 
side, but sneezy an’ damp, an’ no place for sensible 
human bein’s, inside, an’ I advise you to come out to 
onct.” 

Miss Biggs had given her opinion calmly, and, having 
given it, took up her work again—a long red stocking 
for Felix, the mate to that which long ago had waved in 
the astonished faces of Hellbrun and his friends. Since 
then there had been small time for knitting, but within 
a day or two she had laid in great store of yarn and 
rubbed up her needles, both of which acts were a tacit 
surrender to peaceful conditions. 

“‘T can’t. I can’t no way in the world,” she had 
said, when Mr. Longshore sent for her, and laid before 
her aformal proposition that she should take the recon- 
structed Nineteenth Street houses in charge. ‘‘I’m 
obleged, more’n I ever expected to be, for the offer, but 
I can’t.” 

‘*Why not?” said Mr. Longshore, after a pause, in 
which he wondered if the opposition could be as real as 
it seemed. 

“‘T don’t know as it’s worth while to tell, but it’s a 
good offer, an’ I suppose I’d ought to. I won't doa 
thing, nor take a thing, that’s in the way of what’s laid 
out for me.” 

‘«And what is?’ Mr. Longshore said, after another 
pause. 

‘“‘T don’t know. All I do know is, I'm the bond-slave 
of whatever's a mind to happen. I mean I won't be 
tied no way so but that I can go off on a minute’s 
warnin’ to attend to anything that needs tendin’ to. It’s 
what I've always said. There’s got to be folks for the 
unexpected, an’ long’s Amanda’s alive she’s that kind.” 

‘‘T should suppose that this might be called rather 
unexpected,” said Mr. Longshore, meekly. 

‘‘That’s so, but you see it’s tyin’ down work. IfI 
take the rooms, an’ take the money you say it'll be 
worth to get the rent out of ’em punctual, and make 
’em keep clean an’ all that, don’t you see I ain’t my own 
mistress, not a day, long’s I’m at it? No, sir. I'm 
sold to H. Longshore, Esquire, and Amanda Biggs ain't 
her own property. Now, that don’t suit. Free I was 
born—no, I wasn't—but free I've been bound to be, an’ 
now, when I’m about beginnin’ to get some realiz!n’ 
sense 0’ my privileges, you say to me, ‘Cut ’em off ; 
bottle em up, Amanda.’ No, sir. It can’t be done.” 

‘See here, Miss Biggs,” Mr. Longshore made answer, 
** suppose you listen to me a minute. I don’t propose 
to bind you to hours, or call you to account for what 
you have done with your time. I want a respectable 
woman, of sound judgment and good common sense, 
who will take an iaterest in the families and give some 
ideas to the women ; one who can speak plainly without 
offending, and will help to keep the houses in order. I 
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don’t know any one who answers that description bet- 
ter than yourself, but if you do, give me her address, 
and I’! see if she is to be had.” 

At the words ‘‘ take an interest,” Miss Biggs had laid 
down her bag, taken up asa symbol of departure for 
any region where the unexpected reigned supreme, and 
fixed her eyes on the ceiling. They dropped presently. 

‘If you're sure there won't be nobody goin’ off ina tan- 
trum if they should happen to come in an’ find the door 
locked,” she said, ina voice which indicated a certain 
remonstrance with her own vacillating tendencies. ‘‘ An’ 
I won't for any money on earth bind myself for more'n 
a month ’t’ time. How do I know where the voice’ll 
call me to go ? though I will say this seems a plain case, 
an’ I don’t need to go roamin’ round for work when 
there’s enough for forty, right before your face and eyes. 
‘Take an interest !’ I should say I would! It’s what 
I've wanted folks todo forme. Forth-puttin’ as 1 be, 
an’ likely to be, for reasons that are enough without 
mentionin’, I’m good for six times as much when 
there’s anybody round that cares. Mrs. Herndon’s the 
first I’ve had in many a year, an’ what she wants of 
Amanda, Amandas goin’ to give her, if it’s eyes an’ 
front teeth—which is double all the way round and a 
sign o' long life, though you'd suppose it might shorten 
it to use up twice what’s wanted, in the making. Sup« 
pose this don’t work? Suppore the women won’t have 
me round, an’I can’t hold ’em to rules or anything 
else ?” 

‘‘Then we will try some one else,” Mr. Longshore 
said. ‘‘The whole thing is an experiment, and we can’t 
tell how it will work. Do whatyoucan. That’s all.” 

What Miss Biggs had to do was done at once, and 
before night the small hair-cloth trunk brought from New 
Jersey on a recent trip to Camden, and containing 
the accumulations of a lifetime, had been deposited 
in the bedroom of her new home, furnished comfort- 
ably, and promising, if she so elected, more permanence 
than had ever been her portion. A week's experience 
had shown her that a sufficient degree of unexpectedness 
was always likely to reveal itselt in her dealings with the 
families, two of which already knew her well. The Mac- 
Cullums were one, and Rose had come home, all me. 
morial of her sad experience left in the little grave on the 
hill at Foxgrove. None of the neighbors knew more 
than that Mrs. Herndon had taken her part, and given 
her work in the country, and though the pretty blue 
eyes were wistful and sad, and Rose could never be 
again the careless, light-hearted girl of a year ago, the 
past was buried deep, and, in the new home which the 
spring would give them, need never rise up against 
her. 

‘‘ There is but one possibility that would make it right 
and needful for you to tell the whole,” Mrs. Herndon 
had said, ‘‘and if that ever comes you will be strong 
enough to do it.” But Rose shook her head, though 
cheered in spite of herself at finding that any one could 
think that the life that came to other girls might some 
day be hers. 

The other families, though regarding her with some 
suspicion, came gradually to friendliness and accept- 
ance of her peculiar methods. The ash-shafts, the 
sinks and closets, cellars and halls, were inspected 
daily with an interest that never flagged ; and, mutter as 
they might, no tenant could resist her enthusiastic clean- 
liness, or her determination that it should rule in every 
inch of her territory. 

‘* There’s principles in scrubbing, same as every where 
else,” she said. ‘‘ Rub acrost the grain, an’ the dirt 
scours in deeper’n an’ deeper, but rub along with it, an 
after awhile your boards are white enough to eat off of. 
Same ’s ’tis with folks. Don’t rub agin the grain more’n 
you have to; some folks is nothing but knots an’ gnarly 
growth anyhow, an’ whatever way you touch ’em isagin 
‘em, but mostly it’s easy enough,” and Miss Biggs 
waved the brush with which she had been illustrating 
her views, and went on to the next set of rooms. There 
was a delightful sense of proprietorship in this daily 
oversight, and the women who might naturally have 
been expected to resent it accepted her mission with 
something of her own faith, and confided difficulties, 
household and otherwise, to this singular counselor 
who had always a practical solution, and, in emergen- 
cies, a fund for small loans, payment of which was 
rigidly enacted. Her system of bookkeeping was still 
on old envelopes or grocery paper, but she never 
blundered, and as the winter went her returns were 
punctual, and the fact demonstrated agsin that decent 
quarters for tenants and a fair return to landlord 
were not incompatible. 

It was still early in December when she went down 
to Lessing’s one afternoon and seated herself near Meg, 
who had been copying some lists for Heilbrun, and, 
having finished them, took up a bit of mending, which 
soon dropped into her lap. Miss Biggs watched her, 
with a shake of the head. Somcthing was wrong still. 
These fits of sorrowful abstraction had no right to be. 

She was well, stronger than for years, and at moment 
her face glowed with the rich life that had filled her 
girlhood. Her eyes followed Lessing with a silent wor- 
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ship, and if he Jaid his hand on her head in passing, or 
for a moment put bis arm about her, she caught his 
band and laid her cheek against it, in the mute caress 
which was her only demonstration. She retreated still 
from any part in the evening meetings, though listening 
always with eager attention to every word that fell from 
Lessing's lips, and for the strangers who came and went 
in the little room devoted to them she had always in- 
terest and help. But the shadow of the past refused to 
lift, though no memory of Gid had part in it. With 
his passing, a curious freedom from any trouble in the 
thought of him had come to her. It was not Gid, nor 
any harm that he had done her, but the memory of the 
life of all those early years; a sense of what she had 
escaped, yet could never escape. What mate was she 
for this man who had saved her, and whose own life 
had no stain, whose soul had never known lie, nor mean 
deceit, nor any base passion? He loved her. Oh, if 
there were apy way of being more fit to be loved! If 
there were any one who could say, ‘‘ See, Meg, I know 
it all; all that was told and all that never can be told, 
and I take it allaway from you. You will never have 
to think of it again, because it is forgiven and wiped 
out.” 

“That is what Jerry said that night,” Meg thought, 
as she sat there, unconscious that Miss Biggs was watch- 
ing her with serious eyes. ‘‘ Perhaps if I should go 
down again I could understand, and it might happen so. 
I cannot tell Berthold, because he says always that I 
have only to goon. I can’t goon and feel it all drag. 
ging me back.” 

She took up her work with a long sigh, almost a sob, 
and started, as Miss Biggs’s voice spoke the words with 
which the chapter opens. 

“In acloud!” shesaid. ‘“AmTinacloud? Idon’t 
mean to be.” 

“* Meanin’ or not meanin’ don’t helpit. You've gotto 
come out an’ stay out,” Miss Biggs said, impressively. 
‘*There ain't anybody but Mrs. Herndon that I think 
more of than I doof you, Meg, an’it does me good every 
time I think how things fixed themselves for you. But 
if you take to broodin’ an’ sighin’ like old times, I shall 
say one o’ two things—either that you ain’t got gratitude 
or sense—an’ I know better ’n that—or else that there’s 
a screw loose. Now, you can tighten up that screw if 
you're a mind to, an’I advise you to hunt up your 
screw-driver an’ be quick about it, if you want to do 
Lessing or anybody else any good. I’m your friend, 
Meg ; now hearken to me.” 

““ What would you do if you had been very wicked 
fora great many years, and then wanted to forget it and 
couldn't ?” Meg asked, suddenly. 

“I'd say what was done was done, an’ I couldn’t make 
nor mar it. I should say, ‘There you are, an’ very 
likely you'll rise up again’ me some day, but I can’t 
help it. Ill make up for it if a way’s shown me, but I 
ain't goin’ to spend my strength an’ fret my soul out 
over what’s done.’ Now, that’s the only sensible way. 
The Lord ain’t like man, Meg, or what they call the 
Lord. It’s my belief that he don’t work as folks think— 
on his own hook—but sends his messengers hither an’ 
yon to tend to things. It’s his will an’ bis spirit, but I 
aln’t one to think as lots do, that he’s into everything 
the way they say. He is an’ he isn’t,” Miss Biggs pur- 
sued, becoming entangled in her subject, and shaking 
her head impatiently. “ It'sspirit of some sort, an’ I say 
it’s guardian angels an’ sich, thatcomestraight from him, 
an’ do as he bids. Sometimes I’ve‘even teen ’em when 
trouble was thick, but seeiu’ spirits ain’t as common as 
some folks make out. You can believe in ’em an’ try 
to do what’s expected of you, without seein’ ’em at all.”’ 

Lessing had come in while she spoke, and listened to 
her with a smile. 

“It is love and leading,” he said. ‘‘ Why shall you 
give ita mame more than that? See, my Meg. They 
want me to-night that I gu to Domingo, and talk of some 
things with the men that are there. Shall you have fear 
if I leave you ’” 

“‘No,” Megsaid. “Iam neverafraidnow. But why 
must you go ?” 

She had looked down to hide the sudden flash of in- 
tention that came to her eyes. Lessing would notcare ; 
he might even offer to go with her if she spoke her 
wish, but this was something to be done alone. 

‘** Because this Slocum, it seems, is gone there when 
he has heard that there is a place where experiment 
goes on, and he is not content that men are well paid, 
and that all is planned that they may go on from better 
to best. He wants what he has cried for here—equal di- 
vision of all profits, equal everything, that cannot be till 
men are wiser and made ready for more. ‘The men that 
the factory employs care not much, save one or two, but 
he has spoken everywhere to laborers on the railroad to 
all who will listen, and they think I shall answer him 
and make peace. I see not how, but I go with good 
will, and come again in early morning, my Meg. Have 
no fear.” ° 

“ For a man that you have to hang on to to keep his 
feet on the ground at all, he’s got sense to an amazin’ 
degree,” Miss Biggs said, as he hurried away. ‘There 





ain’t a snarl he can’t straighten, if he gives his mind to 
it.” 

Meg smiled assent as Miss Biggs rolled up her stock- 
ing and stood there reflecting. 

‘If you want me, I'll come back about nine,” she said. 
‘* Maybe you'll feel better tohave me. You're sure you 
won't get some kind of a fit in the night ?” for Meg had 
shaken her head decisively. ‘‘ Tighten the sctew an’ 
there ain’t any danger, but what I’m afraid of is that 
you won't see to that,” and Miss Biggs turned away, 
nodding doubtfully as she went. Half an hour later, 
Meg stole out, having told Heilbrun she had an errand 
to do, and left Felix in his charge, the boy settling ab- 
sorbedly to work onthe drawing which had been added 
to his lessona this winter, and which proved an unfail- 
ing delight. There was time enough to see the mission 
people before the meeting began, if only they were 
alone; what to say she did not know, but she would 
tell them what she longed for and see if they had help 
for her. Her heart beat fast as she passed through 
the chapel and went up the narrow stairs at the back, 
half inclined to turn back, and trembling as she stood. 

McAuley himself opened the door and greeted her 
with instant hearty recognition. 

‘‘T thought you’d becomin’ again,” he said. ‘‘ We've 
prayed for it many a time.” 

‘‘Does that make things come ?” Megsaid. There 
was no one there, and she sat down and fixed her eyes 
on the face turned toward her. ‘‘If1 should pray, 
would it make what I want happen ?” 

‘* What do you want? It depends on that.” 

‘*T want,” Meg began, and tears had rushed to her 
eyes, ‘‘I want to have something taken away. You 
have been very wicked, I heard you say it, und you said 
it vas all gone and you did not have to even think about it 
unless you chose to tell. I have been very wicked, too. 
You know, for I told you alittle. Sometimes it does not 
seem me at all that I was all that. It is years since I have 
wanted to do any of the old things. But I can’t forget 
—lI can’t forget. Iam married to one who is so good ; 
he cannot even think of what I know, and all he says 
is that it is done, and Iamto goon. I can’t go on be- 
cause I am always remembering. How can I forget ’” 

** You’re sorry for it all? You wouldn’t be that girl 
again ?” 

A strong shudder went over Meg as she shook her 
head silently. 

** Then you've nothing to do but to tell the Lord Jesus 
that same, an’ promise to trust him the rest o’ your life, 
an’ Hesays to you thin, same as it’s written, in more’n one 
place, ‘I remember your offenses no more against you 
forever.’ There’s nothin’ you can’t get from God for 
the askin’.” 

“Then it’s God you mean. I am to promise him. 
Berthold said that God’s love helped us. Is that the 
same?” 

‘It’s the same,” McAuley answered, after a pause, 
‘‘an’ yet it’s Jesus that does it. He’s the one that loved 
men better’n himself, an’ lived an’ died for ’em, an’ goes 
up and down the earth with his hanus out to them that’s 
lost. You're not that haythen that you’ve never heard 
that. Haven’t you read the Bible?” 

Meg shook her head, then added : ‘‘ Not myself, but 1 
heard them read it last summer sometimes.” 

‘*There have been thim that come to the truth an’ 
didn’t read it till afterward. There’sall wayso’ comin’, 
an’ it's long since I’ve said I could fix one o’ them to suit 
myself,” McAuley said, after along pause. ‘‘ See now. 
Are you ready to kneel down here an’ say you've sinned 
an’ been worse ’n you knew, an’ you're tired of it all, 
an’ just give your soul to Jesusto keep? The rest ’ll 
come fast enough if you're willin’ for that. You can’t 
take but one step ’t’ time, do your best.” 

“You're sure that will help? That is the way you 
did ?” 

‘It’s the way I do every day o’ me life, else there’d 
be no holdin’ out. It’s the only way that ever can help. 
Are ye ready ?” 

His wife had come in as he spoke, and, with no 
sign of surprise, took Meg’s hand and looked into her 
perplexed and sorrowful face. 

“There’s only one thing that brings comfort that 
stays,” she said. ‘‘ You know you want it. It’s the 
love of Jesus.” 

“ And Jesus is thesame as God?” Meg said. ‘It’s only 
another name for one thing ?” 

** What else could he be, if he has power to deliver 
us all?” McAuley said, and Meg hesitated no longer, 
but knelt, with a strange feeling that the very act held 
a submission that placed her out of her own power. 
They were asking that her burden might be taken away 
and each lad spoken in words she hardly heard for the 
deep quiet that had come suddenly to her troubled soul. 
Below, the men were singing. From without came 
street noises, and the sudden cries and caths always to 
be heard when darkness had sett!ed down, but here, 
where the two knelt whose lives tad been worse than 
anything hers had known, was perce. It had come to 
them, and now it had come to her. How, she could 
not tell, but as she rose up silent, unh eeding McAuley’s 





whispered word, ‘‘ An’ can’t you ask for yourself now ?” 
her face awestruck, and as if still listening, but quiet 
with something more than her old quiet, told the pair 
that the mystery they taught was doing its work. 

‘* Now stay, an’ when the time comes, be prayed for 
with the rest,” McAuley said, as he and his wife ex. 
changed glances. But Meg shook her head. 

“IT could come to you because you knew so much,” 
she said, “‘ but not down there.” 

“But if you mean it, if you’re going to belong to the 
Lord, you must speak it out,” MoAuley said, a little un 
easily. ‘‘ You'll have to come to {t, an’ why not to 
night ?” 

‘‘Don’t be hasty, Jerry,” his wife said, warningly. 
**She’s in a dream still, an’ can't speak it yet. You'll 
come again, an’ tell us the whole, when words are plen- 
tier.” 

“‘Some day,” Meg said. She wanted to get away; 
and there was still time, for the meeting had not begun, 
and she went quickly down the stairs and toward the 
door, stopping then, for old Padgett was entcring and 
recognized her. : 

‘“The Lord be praised !” he sald. ‘t An’ here’s Ellen, 
too. Sit down a minute an’ she’ll tell you how well 
things is going for a pair that when you knew’em was 
the devil's own. Shure, I’!l be wonderin’, long’s [ live, 
how the Lord got holt o’ me, but get holt he did.” 

Meg had drawn down her veil. ‘‘I can’tstay now,” she 
said. ‘‘ Some other time I am coming,” and she slipped 
away, brushing, as she turned, against Mrs. Herndon, 
who was just entering. Itdid not surprise Meg. Noth- 
ing covld have surprised her then. Still as in a dream 
she walked up Fulton Street and over to a Ninth Ave- 
nvecar. Felix waited for her, impatient and wonder 
ing, for no evening ended happily that did not hold her 
full knowledge of every step he had taken. Ie showed 
her his drawing, and then, as she sat down before the 
fire, slipped into her lap and laid his head on her shoul 
der, looking up now and then with contented eyes into 
her quiet face. His lids drooped atlas‘, and she roused 
him and went up with him to bed, holding his hand till 
he slept, and going down again to her place. 

‘Perhaps if I had known how to ask il would have 
come here just the same,” she thought ; ‘‘ but then I did 
not. Jerry knew, and she too, because they had both 
had to forget, and now that Iam sure something does 
answer I do not need to go there or anywhere, but here 
where I belong. NowIcan go on, as Berthold says ; but 
the heaviness has lifted. How can it be that it should, 
all at once?” Meg shut her eyes as she leaned back in 
the chair, and gave herself up to the strange quiet that 
was about her like a wall. Long agoshe remembered a 
night when Granny had beaten her, and she had Jain on 
her bed in the little loft at first grinding her teeth with 
rage, and stifling the sobs Granny should not hear. She 
remembered how, as she looked up and saw the stars 
thining through the broken roof, a sudden thrill had 
passed over her—a sense of something warm and sweet 
and tender, near, yet invisible. She had stretched out 
her hands, for a whisper seemed to come, ‘ Poor little 
Meg !’ and she lay there awed yet comforted, and fe’] 
asleep and dreamed that Margaret took her hand and 
led her across the swamp and up the hill, and said, 
‘* Now you are at home, Meg, and shall never go away 
any more.” It was so real that for days she had thought 
it might somehow be true, and that suddenly Margaret 
would appear, and then she had forgotten and only re- 
membered when Granny was fierce, or Ben knocked her 
about as he had done always. Bram rolled between 
often, and took the blow meant for her. Poor Bram! 
Where was he now, and did anybody care for htm ? She 
might have asked Ben that night—the night that had led 
to so much. 

‘* Bram cared ; he always cared,” she said. ‘‘ Some- 
body ought tocare for him. I shall ask—I do ask—that 
something may speak to him and make him know that 
God loves him.” 

Meg shook her head as the words came involuntarily, 
and looked around her for a moment, awestruck at the 
desire stirring in her soul, but smiling as again that deep 
thrill of happy quiet made itself felt in and about her. 
It was what Lessing had said, only she had been stupid 
and not understood. God loved her—loved all his 
world, and if they were only sorry for wrong, and 
wanted the right, would lead them on to peace and un- 
derstanding. If he had told her that one must ask, that 
to want the gift had to come before one could receive, 
she might have asked here; but Jerry knew, from his 
own misery, some things that Lessing could not, and she 
was glad that she had been there. She crept up to bed 
at last and fell asleep, as Felix had done, with a sense of 
something warm and loving enfolding her, and when 
she awoke it was still with her. Miss Biggs came down 
ana stayed for a moment, well pleased as she saw the se- 
rene look in her face, and Felix ran back to throw his 
arms about her again. 

‘She gets more out of a word than lots o’ folks get 
out of a whole book full,” Miss Biggs said, as she has- 
tened back to her post, confident that her warning had 
roused Meg, and that if brooding began again it would 
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be easy to produce the same results by the same meth- 
ods. Lessing's eyes rested on her with a sense of some 
fresh attainment for her, but he asked no question. He 
had come home very weary—-almost depressed. Slocum 
had spoken in asmall hall over a saloon, and, having 
harangued himself into his most excited and {rrational 
condition, scouted argument and denounced Lessing as 
a lukewarm and heartless expounder of theories but half 
understood. 

There were hints that Slocum had been sent there, 
and that Harkness, ardently as he detested Socialism, 
had chosen this metho! of assafling Lennox, who had 
rejected all overtures and proved inaccessible to any 
temptation to ccmbination. Two or three of the best 
workers had had mysterious offers ; hints that if they 
left their fortunes were made, and that, at best, the little 
mill could not hold out more than a few m«nths longer ; 
and, devoted as his adherents were, Lennox had felt a 
little of the old depression in fighting this intangible foe. 
Slocum had been there for a week, a waste of time 
when one considered the limited material he had to work 
upon, but he showed no inclination to leave, and gave 
his evenings to the little hall, where more and more met 
him each evening to listen to his denunciations of all 
established order. 

To answer him was waste of words, the excitement he 
had produced being as wild as his methods, but the 
more rational among the men had adjourned to Lennox’s 
little parlor, aad listened there to the appeal that Lessing 
poured out ; an appeal, not for leveling all distinctions, 
but for raising the low till they were ready for what 
still lay beyond them. 

‘“You are worth only what you are in yourselves,” 
he said at last, to the impatient hearer who questioned, 
‘But why haven't I as good a right as Vanderbilt to 
some of his money, if I could get it ?” 

“ You have aright to all you can make yourself worth,” 
Lessing answered; ‘‘and often, ah! often, I know, 
that fails to come because justice rules not. But if you 
say you are worth it because you want it, that you may 
please yourself in your own way, that {s not so—is never 
so. Though you shall burst, you are worth but what 
you make yourself worth, and he who would have his 
full share of the God-gift must make himself ready. 
When you are just to all, true to all, live a life where 
love rules, then has come the time when you are ready 
for all gifts. Here you may learn, for I see well that 
with you in this place where you work is a soul that 
can teach, and that knows Eternal law. Belleve him. 
He lives it and she, and thus comes right to speak. 
These words that so stirred you to-night mean but 
destruction to all that is best. ‘No destruction of things 
as they are, no anarchy or revolution, helps you on one 
step toward the age we labor for till itcomes. Have I 
not known all stages? Out of prison and loss and all 
renunciation I know what I may eay, and always it is 
one word. The masses mean nothing. I will not seek 
to move the mass. But I speak to each mind. I say to 
each soul, learn what you are worth ; what you can do ; 
what you can be. Help oneanother. Have no strifes, 
but go on to more knowledge, more love ; always more 
and more, and our golden age is already begun.” 

‘ He is talking over their heads,” Lennox thought, as 
he went on, but the men listened absorbedly. Some- 
thing in his personality held them, and as he ended one 
of them asked him to tell the story of his prison life. 
Lessing hesitated a moment, but as Mrs. Lennox said, 
“ Do, please do, if you are willing,” he began. Very 
simply and quietly the words came, and when the story 
ended and he said, ‘‘ And so, my brothers, you see that 
I do know well what I say, and that for all life that shall 
yet be here, I am forever on the side of him that is 
oppressed. But see you not, too, that it is the oppressor 
who must understand, and to whom we shall speak, and 
that fire and sword and all anarchy are steps back- 
ward, never forward? The march is forever onward, 
and we go side by side.” 

He had told Meg something of this as he sat here, 
carving at moments and then dropping the tools as be 
spoke. 

‘‘] like not the country well,” he said, ‘‘ for it is all 
one flatness ; but it is a place you shall see, my Meg, for 
a thought has made it grow, and it is one spot where a 
master lives to be just. Perhaps even we may go there 
some day to help the larger work he would do, but that 
shall be as it will. But, Meg, tell me, Something new 
iscome to you. Is it a new thought ?” 

He had taken Meg’s hand and was looking into her 
face. Her eyes fell a moment, then lifted quietly. 

‘IT did not know whether I could tell or not,” she 
said, ‘‘ but I shall, because you will know how it has 
come ; I do not, but you will.” _ 

He had drawn her down by him as she spoke, and he 
still held her hand as she told him of her sudden resolu- 
tion, and the strange result. 

“It is nota dream,” she ended. ‘‘ Sometimes to-day 
it has seemed asif it must be a dream, butitis not. All 
that heaviness rolled away. I feel as if it could not 
come again because God loves me, and will not let it. 
Pught I to think different 3”. 


‘“No, my Meg,” Lessing said, after a little silence. 
‘*Tt is all part of one thing. I sce well that another 
door has opened—a door I know not well—but only 
one of many, and you see in, more than yesterday or 
ever, into that kingdom of the Father that is ours. He 
is good—this Jerry—and he knows, as you say, because 
he too has suffered. Go when you will, ff in that way 
lies help.” 

‘I do not want to go,” Meg said. ‘It seems to me 
help would have been here too, if I had only understood, 
for it came back with me. It does not go away.” 

‘*It was always here, for it is the spring of all life,” 
Lessing said, and turned to his work again. 


“‘T shouldo’t think your husband would let you go 
on wearing that little black bonnet and all, likea vowed 
Sister or something unnatural,” Miss Erminia said, dis- 
contented), as she looked at Meg. They had sent for her 
that afternoon, and Miss Marcia’s eyes rested on her 
with wonder at the change. 

‘‘T told you you could live if you would,” she said, 
‘*but hardly thought you could, Meg. I shall come 
and see you when | am over this nipping rheumatism, 
and you must spare me Felix all you will. I won 
der how it would work if all the world were as really 
themselves as Meg is,” she said, when Meg had left them. 

‘So many of us haven't any real self, or else so many 
selves that to live them all out wold be impossible,” 
Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘ Half the world is simply a mass 
of small beliefs and prejudices and customs, with no 
power to think an individual thought. It needs some 
convulsion of nature to make room for a new idea. 
Meg was put outside all ordinary life in the beginning, 
and could not live it if she would.” 

“‘T don’t want to alter anything but her dress,” said 
Miss Erminia. ‘‘A bride has no right to wear black, 
and a handsome young woman like that. It’s a bad 
sign, besides being an insult to her husband, and it’s un- 
wholes: me, and leads to paralysis and lunacy and soft- 
ening of the brain. You needn't smile in that peculiar 
way, Marcia. I’ve been studying the matter, and I am 
disposed to agrze with that remarkable Mrs. Pearsons, 
that I heard Sunday evening on the sympathetic rela- 
tionships of thought and color, you know. Let me give 
you a little synopsis of her ideas.” 

‘* Not now,” Margaret sald, hastily, as Miss Marcia 
looked toward her in helpless appeal. ‘‘I am going to 
read to her now.” 

‘* She listens to everything but me,” Miss Erminia said ; 
‘‘and I’m sure it’s not only bad for her, but most myste- 
rious, that she should turn against her own sister in this 
way. And that isn’t the only mysterious thing. It’s a 
week or more since Paul Strothers has been near us. 
He must be engaged to somebody and his mind taken 
up, but it’s exceedingly rude to old friends, and I shall 
tell him so.” 

The bell had rung as she spoke, and Simmons came 
up ‘with a card. 

‘Dr. Strothers, for the ladies,” he said, with a swift 
glance at Mrs. Herndon, who had turned away suddenly. 

**T don’t see how I am to get down,” Miss Marcia said, 
trying to rise and falling back, her face flushed with 
pain, ‘ but I do want to see him.” 

‘*He will come up,” Mrs. Herndon said, as Simmons 
hesitated ; ‘‘ask him to come up, Simmons.” 

Miss Marcia looked at him earnestly as he came toward 
her, smiling, and held her hand for a minute, looking at 
her with kind eyes. He was paler than usual, and as 
the smile passed it was easy tosee that some anxiety was 
underneath the quiet manner. Margaret had met him 
as usual, but in a few moments left the room, sum- 
moned by another caller, nor did she return. If Miss 
Erminia had not been there he would have spoken freely, 
and he talked on, asking what distractions she had 
chosen for this winter, and if she had saved any time 
for cultivating his acquaintance. 

“‘T’m sure I never knew it made much difference 
whether I cultivated it or not,” Miss Erminia said, pee- 
vishly. She had soured perceptibly in these latter 
months, and required from her small world more and 
more explanation and apology as time went on. ‘I’m 
only out Tuesdays and Fridays, unless I change my 
plans, ard Thursdays now and then, but you know per- 
fectly well you’d rather come when I’m out than when 
I'm in.” And Miss Errainia suddenly dissolved in tears, 
and left the room. 

‘‘ She isn’t well,” Miss Marcia began, apologetically ; 
but Miss Erminia had turned. 

**T’m well enough ; well as I ever am, I mean,” she 
hastened to add, for the first statement could not by any 
means be allowed tostand. ‘‘ But I've been despised 
and slighted till I wonder there’s anything left of me, 
or why I came where nobody wunts me, and only asks 
me to get Marcla. Margaret thinks of nothing but 
herself and her plans, and they are crazier all the time. 
She’s been out to that village with a barbarous name— 
—Domingo—and she’s full now of what they are doing 
there, besides being fuller of this ridiculous Mis- 
sion,” 
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Indignation had dried Miss Erminia’s tears. and she 
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sat down and faced Dr, Strothers as if challenging him 
to battle. 

‘*T wouldn’t have supposed one of our family would 
allow themselves in such a place. It’s indecent, and if 
yuu have any influence—and I don't suppose you have, 
or anybody else, for Margaret gets more set in her ways 
every hour she lives—you ought to use it and keep her 
away. It’s dangerous to go near such a man: he’s 
lable to a relapse any moment.” 

‘Then you don’t want to go down and see for your- 
self.” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said Miss Erminia, firmly. ‘‘I have 
no patience with shouting Methodists or any people 
that do all their religion in public. It is very unpleasant, 
and I consider it really lowering, you know, to take in- 
terest in such goings-on. How Margaret can doit, I 
don't see. It's an indication of advanced deterioration, 
and I never would have believed it. I hope you 
haven’t had anything to do with it.” 

‘‘Only to take her there in the beginning, and to go 
whenever I can find time. He is doing a remarkable 
work, and he is a remarkable man,” Dr. Strothers said, 
quietly. 

‘‘He’sa fraud. You are all terribly deceived,” Miss 
Erminia made answer, after an astonished pause. ‘‘ It's 
an infatuation. I certainly think every one is going 
crazy together, and I don’t wish to hear anything about 
it.” 

** You need not,” Dr. Strothers said, as he rose to go ; 
and Miss Erminia looked at him with sudden penitence. 

‘I think I shall have to have a tonic,” she said. ‘‘I'm 
so nervous and miserable that I make everybody else 
miserable, and I don’t really mean todo that. I wouldn’t 
for the world.” 

Dr. Strothers had taken out his prescription book and 
wrote as he stood, folding the paper when he had fin 
ished. ‘‘ This will help you,” he said, and as Miss 
Erminia presently opened it, passing over the cabalistic 
signs at the head, she read : 

‘“* He my servant is dear to me who is free from en- 
mity, merciful, the friend of all nature, exempt from 
pride and selfishness, the same in pain and pleasure, pa- 
tient of wrongs, contented, constantly devout, of sub- 
dued passions and firm resolves. . . . Hemy servant is 
dear to me who is unexpecting, just, pure, impartial, 
and free from distraction of mind ; who is the same in 
friendship and hatred, in honor and diskonor ; who is 
unsolicitous about the event of things, whois of a steady 
mind.” 

Miss Erminia left the room silently. It was most im- 
pertinent, and she should certainly tell him so, if she 
ever spoke to him again, which was very doubiful. If 
Margaret hadn't insisted on going into philanthropy, and 
taking up all sorts of people, there would never have 
been such trouble; but Dr. Strothers was just as bad. 
It might be well to begin the baths again. They were 
very quieting, and she saw interesting people there. 
There was time even now if she hurried a little, and she 
made ready and went out, wondering, as she passed the 
reception-room, who Margaret had there, for the voice 
was unmistakeably Irish, and was going on steadily as 
if some long story was in progress. She shook her head 
disgustedly as she passed on, and even stronger sense of 
outrage would have filled her had she known to whom 
the voice belonged. McAuley himself sat there. He 
had come to ask aid for some special case, and sat talk- 
ing of others, and wondering what prompted Mrs. Hern- 
don’s interest, and what hold had been gained upon her. 
She smiled as she thought what an amazing apparition 
this would seem to the people who in the coming week 
were to meet under her roof, and wondered a little at 
her own feeling for him, 

‘It is because he is absolutely real,” she thought. 
‘He can only go to a certain point, but up to that point 
he is absolutely master. I wish you would tell me all 
about yourself,” she went on aloud, as McAuley sat 
there in contented silence, his pale face showing the 
marks of long-continued weakness, contradicted always 
by the powerful frame. ‘‘ Not the bits alone that you 
tell in the Mission, but the whole—how you grew up, 
and how everything happened to you.” 

‘It’s a long story. You wouldn’t care for the whole 
of it,” he said. 

“If you have time, the whole of it is exactly what I 
want.” 

‘* You'll think it’s in a sewer you are before l’m done,” 
he said; ‘‘ but, for all the foulness, it’s one with a 
straight course to clean water, an’ if you stand the 
beginning, the ending, you know well enough, is in the 
big sea itself that’s sendin’ me onhomeward. Shure, 
this is how it began.” 








A curious incident occurred in the Parade Church, 
Shornoliffe, England, recently. It was found that the 
church was besieged by various kinds of birds, princi- 
pally swallows. Every effort was made to dislodge 
them, but without effect, and at last some soldiers were 
obliged to fire a volley of blank cartridges, which com- 
pletely routed them, and the church being soon vacated 1 





the service was held, 
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MISS ABIGAIL’S ANGELS. 


By Martie B. Banks. 

UT on the borders of the city, far away from the 

fashion and the comfort and the bright bustle of 
business and pleasure, but still nowhere near the wide, 
beautiful country, stood a scrap of a house, When 
you opened the front door, there were the stairs directly 
in front of you, and when you began to go upstairs, 
there you were at the top. Such a ridiculously short 
flight as was taken by those unambitious stairs! going 
up five or six steps and then dropping you at a door 
opening into a wee room. In this room lived Miss Abi- 
gailand Miss Abigail’s Bible and hymn-book. There 
were a few other things in the room, among them a sew- 
ing-machiue and a small rocking-chair by the window. 
Generally when Miss Abigail was not atthe machine 
she was in the chair, for most of her time was spent in 
tucking, hemming, and ruffling, gathering, overhauling, 
or making button-holes, turning quantities of muslin 
into pretty white garments for the ladies and children in 
the better part of the city. The one other chair was 
kept for the Bibleand hymn-book. They were as faith- 
ful at their post as Miss Abigail was at hers. 

It is true that there were not many spare moments to 
devote to reading, but Miss Abigail did not care so much 
for that. She liked to look up and see them lying there 
—these old friends, faded and worn, but good old friends 
still. She knew that the hymn-book had always a pleas- 
ant message for her if she could take time to glance 
within its leaves, or that by running her middle finger, 
capped by the much-used thimble, rapidly down the 
open page of the Bivle, she would come to these lines : 
“ He shall give his angels charge over thee,” and that 
text gave her so many happy thoughts that she needed 
to go no further for refreshment. 

Not that she put her ideasinto distinct words, but 
there was a litile stream of thought rippling through her 
brain in a soothing, comfortable way as the machine 
buzzed or her needle tripped alonga seam. It was very 
presuming, of course, that idea that she had. She cher- 
ished it very secretly, and was more than half ashamed 
of it, but might it not be possible that, when the bless- 
ings were sent out to all the rich people and the good 
people, the happy people and the grand people, the 
benevolent people and the wise people, the heavenly 
me-sengers should receive a charge not to forget entirely 
the poor, humble litule seamstress? She was not rich 
nor beautiful, nor even very good, she thought, but if 
anything should be left over, if there should be any- 
thing no one else cared for, if a single drop should be 
shaken from the overflowing cup of one of these fortu 
nate persons, it need not be tnrownaway. Nothing need 
be wasted. She would be so thankful for the least thing. 

‘*The reason I think that verse is meant for me,” said 
Miss Abigail to herself, in excuse for her own foolish- 
ness, ‘‘ is because so many nice little things keep coming 
to me all the time. And you wouldn’t think it, now; 
me, living out here by myself, and nobody knowing 
much about me,” she argued with herself. 

She was a simple old soul, poor Miss Abigail ! 

So, when the flower-angels went flying forth in the 
spring-time and scattered their blossoms far and wide 
over the country, one little bunch of dandelions, like a 
faint glimmer oi spring’s smile, dropped into Miss Abi 
gail’s small back yard. How grateful Miss Abigail was 
for that glimmer! How thankful that one spot of 
beauty had been spared for her | 

What company those flowers were! How much they 
talked to her of her old home over the sea when she and 
the dandelions were yellow-hatred youngsters out in the 
sun together! Then, when the twilight stole the flowers 
from her sight, she would think of other things she be- 
lieved in, but could not see—of that ‘‘royal land of 
flowers” that her hymn-book told about. 

‘* There couldn’t be anything better than that, surely 
—4 land of flowers,” she said to herself. These were 
some of the thoughts that hung like bees over the dan- 
delions, and brought the honey that they gathered 
straight to Miss Abigsil in the rocking-chair. 

The cat that belonged to the children downstairs went 
out one day to lie on the bright blossoms, but Miss Abi- 
gail ran down and drove him away with her sharpest 
pair of scissors. 

The second white-winged messenger that came that 
spring to the little house was brought by the postman. 
He did not often stop at that door, but this time he was 
not allowed to pass. The writing on one envelope 
plainly insisted that it must go up those stairs and into 
the smal] room, and tell its secret to no one but Miss 
Abigail. 

It was so good a secret, so pleasant a little secret, that 
Miss Abigail smiled all day long—and yet, it was so 
queer a secret, two tears dropped into a tuck, and were 
sewed in there by that hurrying wachine. 

For the litle angel had whispered of a day in the 
country. One of the kind ladies who took the trouble 





to drive out, with their muslins and laces and embroi- 
deries, to the small house in order to keep Miss Abigail 
in work, had gone into her house out of town, and asked 
Miss Abigail to spare a day for her. There was a little 
sewing that she wished done in the house—some trifling 
alteration in a garment—and ‘“‘ wouldn’t Miss Abigail 
like to see the country in its spring dress ?” 

‘The royal land of flowers!” Why, it would be 
almost equal to that, Miss Abigail thought. 

There was scarcely a blade of grass that she did not 
notice as she took her journey the next day into the 
wonderful country ; and when the sewing was done, 
and she was turned out among the early wild flowers, 
she was too happy to speak or think ; she could only be 
happy. Dandelions jumped up everywhere, even on 
the lawn, with a saucy look on their yellow faces, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ What! you don’t like us to be here ?” 
Spring beauties climbed the hillside in troops ; violets 
spread their royal robes like a carpet ; anemoaes looked 
at her with their pale, shy faces; cowslips ran along by 
the side of the brook, and the adder’s-tongue drooped 
its head for shame because it had nota better name. 
Miss Abigail filled her hands with flowers, and even dug 
up a bunch of violets by the roots to carry home to plant 
beside the dandelions. Of course the violets could not 
have liked the change, but they put a bright face on the 
matter, and bloomed as well as they could, for Miss 
Abigail’s sake. The other flowers smiled from the little 
white pitcher on the mantelpiece for fully two weeks. 
Every morning the water was changed, and every night 
they were set out on the window-sill to catch the dew. 
Then they faded, and left nothing to brighten the little 
room but their memories. The white spirits of the dan- 
delions spread their gauzy wings, and flew away. The 
weather was becoming warmer. Out in the country 
the roses were blooming—queenly red roses, blushing 
pink ones, dainty white ones, and modest moss rose- 
buds. One morning Miss Abigail carried home some 
work, and on her way back stepped into one of the 
shops to refresh her eyes by a Jook at the fashions. 
Close by her side was a young lady, a beautiful young 
lady, with a cluster sf roses in her belt, lovely jacque- 
minots. Ah! here was something better than the fash- 
fons. Miss Abigail drew as near as possible, and un- 
consciously bent her head to catch the fragrance. The 
young lady turned suddenly, and caught sight of the 
little sewing-woman. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” faltered Miss Abigail, with an 
apologeticsmile. ‘‘ They’rethe first I'veseen. I didn’t 
mean to, you know, but they’re so sweet.” 

The young lady still looked at her, a trifle haughtily 
at first, then a smile drove the haughtiness away. 

** Allow me to give you one,” she said, as politely as 
though she were speaking to a duchess. ‘It will be a 
pleasure to me to share them with you,” she continued, 
as Miss Abigail made a motion of refusing them and 
opened her lips to exclaim in dismay at the very idea ; 
and with anotber smile the young lady laid two of the 
roses in the hand of her astonished companion, and was 
lost in the crowd. 

Two roses for herown! What a happy walk home 
that was for Miss Abigail, and what pleasant pictures 
danced before her eyes of the white pitcher crowned 
with the glory of the roses! One more corner, and she 
would soon be at home; but just before she rounded 
that corner she paused. A little boy with a crooked 
back sat on a low doorstep, and in his hand he held a 
short stick with a piece of pink paper stuck on the end. 
A sort of fellow-feeling made Miss Abigail ask, ‘‘ What 
is that for ?” The boy looked up with a quiet, patient 
smile. 

‘Oh, that’s only one of my make-ups,” he answered. 
**IT don’t ever have anything real, so I take it out in 
make-ups. I play that’sa nosegay. You can’t get much 
smell out of a make-up, though, can you? Oh, my!” 
he finished, as his eye fell on the real flowers. ‘‘ Where 
did you get ’em ?” 

**Do you like flowers?” asked Miss Abigail, with 
more fellow-feeling than before. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder,” answered the boy, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘ Don’t get much chance. My! but those are 
gay, now, ain’t they ?” and he gazed with hungry eyes at 
Miss Abigail’s two roses. 

Two roses, and that little pitcher waiting for them ! 
That lonely little pitcher ! but that boy with his pale face 
and longing eyes ! Who could stand that ? and if any one 
could stand the boy, who could stand that stick and the 
pink paper? Miss Abigail was not a tall, charming 
young lady in a beautiful dress, and pretty hat, and 
neatly fitting gloves. She could not say, ‘‘ Allow me,” 
in those sweetly polite tones, nor smile in so gracious 
a way as her friend of that morning ; but one of the 
precious roses dropped on the step beside the boy, and 
away went Miss Abigail, feeling very mueh like an 
angel herself. The white pitcher welcomed one rose 
very cordially, and the flower made » “sunshine in a 
shady place” until it dropped to pieces and Miss Abigail 
gathered the leaves and laid them in her drawer. 

Then came July, hot, close, and stifling. Miss Abigail 
had not much work now, but the smal] house was very 


warm, and the streets much warmer. One evening, when 
returning from a walk, Miss Abigail chanced to come 
round the same corner where she had found the little 
boy with the crooked back. There he sat on the door 
step, as before, and this time he held a real flower—one 
poor, little, homesick daisy. 

“* Oh !” he cried, as he caught sight of Miss Abigail, 
“T’ve waited three days, hoping you'd come this way 
again. My brother was down by the ferry, and some 
chaps, coming back from the mountuins, threw away a 
big bunch of these, and he brought ’’em to me. They’re 
all gone ’cept this little feller ; I saved him for you. He’s 
sort of limpy, but maybe he’d fresh up a bit in water. 
Don’t you think so?” and he looked up with the old 
patient, longing expression. 

‘*T’ll try,” answered Miss Abigail, feeling as though 
she would like to say more, but for some reason all she 
could do was to nod her thanks, and hurry off to see 
what the little pitcher could do for the daisy. It was 
too far gone, though, even for the little pitcher, and, in 
spite of a tear or two that Miss Abigail dropped on its 
languid head, it failed to ‘fresh up a bit.” Still, it had 
refreshed the heart of the little seamstress, and given 
the lame boy the pleasure of ministering ; and was not 
that worth living for ? 

The angels had one more surprise that summer for 
Miss Abigail, but she had to go through nearly all of 
August before she found it. It was a bunch of sweet- 
peas, and it came up from the seashore in a basket car- 
tied by a little girl named Rosie. The flowers were 
meant all the time for Miss Abigail, but Rosie did not 
know that. She thought she was carrying them to her 
grandmother. A long walk bad Miss Abigail taken 
that day, down into the busy part of the city, to get some 
medicine for one of the children downstairs. She was 
standing on a street corner, waiting for a car to take her 
home, when Rosie and her mother passed. They did not 
even glance at Miss Abigail on the corner, but she no- 
ticed the uncovered basket, with the flowers init. A 
moment later she saw on the pavement a small satchel, 
with ‘‘ Rosie” stamped on one side. Miss Abigail had 
heard the lady say, as she passed, ‘‘ Be careful, Rosie.” 
It must belong to the little girl. The car was coming, 
and Miss Abigail was warm, tired, and in a hurry, but 
she picked up the bag, and hurried after the lady. 

‘‘TIs this yours?” she asked, holding the satchel 
toward the little girl, ‘‘ Why, yes,” replied the child. 
“Did I drop it? Oh, mamma! suppose I had lost my 
bag with papa’s picture in it! Thank you ever so 
much,” she continued, in her pretty way, and then she 
noticed that Miss A bigail’s eyes were fixed on the flowers. 

‘* Let me give her some of the sweet-peas, mamma,” 
whispered Rosie. ‘‘I'll give her all of them,” she 
finished, impulsively. ‘‘ I'll bring grandma some more 
next week when we come up again ;” and Miss Abigail 
found herself standing in the street and clutching a 
basxet of flowers, while she gazed vacantly down 
through the distance at a light little igure dancing away 
and nodding in a friendly way as long as it was in 
sight. 

That little white pitcher! Was it not well filled that 
night ? And not only the pitcher, but a tumbler besides ; 
and not only the pitcher and tumbler were favored, but 
the sick child down stairs, and a lame boy, had a gener- 
ous share of the flowers. The sweet-peas were as kind 
as were the violets in the spring-time, and kept their 
beauty and fragrance for a long time. 

“I wonder,” said Miss Abigail to herself, “if every 
one has had such a beautiful summeras I have. There 
hasn’t been a single month when I haven’t had some 
flowers.” And in between the leaves of the Bible she 
laid the last of the sweet-peas, its soft cheek pressed 
close to her favorite verse. 








CHATS ABOUT ART. 
SIXTH PAPER.—PART II. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rows. 


MICHAEL ANGELO.—1475-1564. 


RAMANTE, the architect of St. Peter’s, hoping to 
injure his rival, urged Pope Julius to set Michael 
Angelo to frescoing the Sistine Chapel. The sculptor, 
having done no fresco work, objected, and suggested 
Raphael ; but Julius brooked no denial, and the result 
was the grandest painting that we have inherited from 
the ages. Bearing the chagrined heart of genius 
thwarted in its masterpiece, Angelo sadly laid aside his 
work onthe mausoleum, for which he had quarried mar- 
ble and built roads, and concentrated his Titanic intel- 
lect on the frescoes. His character gives the key to his 
success. He had long brooded over the sublime inspira- 
tions of Dante, the fiery eloquence of Savonarola, and 
the impassioned warnings and terrible denunciations of 
the Old Testament prophets. He hated mediocrity any- 
where—in prince or pope—and held a poorly disguised 
contempt for triflers and libertines. His lofty imagina- 
tion dwelt in a world unfathomable to the carcinals and 





potentates with whom he mingled. His dreary isolation 
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knew neither wife nor child to soften his rugged strength. 
Wedded to his art, he worked without the stimulus of 
praise, and with none in full sympathy. His moral 
grandeur was as lofty as his achievement, and his chisel 
and brush were those of a man who believed in the eter- 
nal verities and his personal responsibility. 

The side walls of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican sre 
divided into three lengthwise sections, subdivided by 
painted pilasters. The lowest section is colored to rep- 
resent hangings of gold and silver embroidered with the 
arms of Sixtus [V. The second section contains Script- 
ural frescoes by Signorelli, Ghirlandaio, and others. 
The third section is cut by round-headed windows, six 
on either side, between which are Botticelli’s portraits of 
twenty-eight popes. The space above these left for 
Michael Angelo covered 10,000 square feet, including 
the arched roof and lunettes. At first he was assisted by 
his old friend Granacci and others; but they embodied 
his ideas feebly, and were impatiently dismissed. He 
worked alone from early morning till daylight faded, 
forgetful of food, and often sleeping all night on the 
scaffolding. He first made a small sketch of each figure, 
then elaborated the idea on a full-sized working draw- 
ing, whose outlines he transferred to the marbleized 
plaster by nailing the cartoon to the wall, and cutting 
away the paper around each figure. Think of the 
gigantic labor involved in 343 figures, ranging from 
colossal prophets to the cherubs who support the cor- 
nice! They are full of life, embodying every variety of 
the human form and every passion of the human soul. 
Most of the time for four years he worked, lying flat on 
his back, with the paint dripping upon him, till his eyes 
were so impaired that he could read only by holding the 
page above his head. The old Pope had a ladder built 
so he could watch the progress of the work ; but these 
invasions spoiled the absolute solitude Angelo loved, and 
they frequently quarreled. He steadily refused to un- 
cover his work, and sometimes, when pausing in sheer 
fatigue, the impatient Pope urged him on, and once, in 
a fit of passion, threatened to throw him from the scaf- 
folding. Angelo more than once deserted the chapel, 
enraged at Julius’s interference. 

On All Saints’ Day, 1509, the finished half was exhib- 
ited to the wondering crowds. They were awed by the 
vigorous life, with the thrill and tension of a nervous 
being, while the coloring was soft and low-toned, e¥pe- 
cially in the statuesque figures. When the Pope suid, 
‘You must put in some gilding ; my chapel will look 
poor,” Angelo replied, ‘‘The people I have painted 
were poor.” Bramante, foiled in his purpose to ruin 
Angelo, now proposed that Raphael should finish the 
ceiling. This stirred the painter to a fury of righteous 
indignation. The doors were again closed, and the sad, 
great-hearted man returned to his prophets and sibyls, 
solitary, but unhappy no more, for his soul dwelt in an 
atmosphere above the reach of envious Romans. A 
German monk visited the chapel one day, having just 
ascended on pious knees the steps of St. John Lateran, 
while a still, small voice kept saying, ‘‘ The just shall 
live by faith.” The disciple of Savonarola on the scaf- 
folding, heartsore over the corrupt Church, and toiling 
in love of the divine truth, never knew that, looking 
reverently up at his wonderful creation, was a brother 
whose soul stood a peer to his own, the very man soon 
to make the Vatican quake. One cannot help wondering 
if the history of Italy would read differently if Martin 
Luther and Michael Angelo had spoken. 

The main idea of the ceiling is the preparation of the 
ages for the Messiah. The nine central spaces portray 
God separating light from darkness, the creation of the 
sun and moon, the separation of land and sea (37), the 
creation of Adam and Eve, the fall and banishment 
from Paradise (38), the sacrifice of Noah, the deluge, 
and the drunkenness of Noah. Adam awaking by 
the electric touch of Jehovah is called ‘‘the grand- 
est single figure in modern art.” On thecorners of each 
central section are four statuesque youths, whose atti- 
tudes in every muscle tell of Homeric strength and su- 
perb vigor ; but the fierce energy is controlled by a 
noble, manly will to dare and doand be. The begin- 
ning of the long story of human tragedy is here un- 
rolled, but the promised redemption is told in the 
vaulting by the massive prophets, among whom are the 
brooding Jeremiah, heavy with despair (18), and Esaias, 
glowing with prophetic fire; and the five sibyls, calm 
and grand as if they had just foretold the “‘ Dies ira.” 
Around these are adolescent forms struggling and striv- 
ing, while beneath is a venerable pilgrim, a mother 
kissing her infant, a stalwart man defying fate, and a 
sweet young girl in innocent sleep. Surely ‘the 
whole world isin the soul of the artist.” In the pointed 
arches are the ancestors of Mary, to typify the yearning 
of the ages for the Redeemer. In the four corners of 
the chapel are the brazen serpent (35), death of Haman, 
Judith and Holofernes, and David and Goliath. To 
really see these frescoes one must lie flat on his back, 
and, although dimmed by three centuries of smoke, 
cobwebs, and cracks, they repay reverent study if one 
has the noble and grand within that responds. 

While painting this ceiling he was constantly dis- 





tressed by family troubles, his father’s business disaster, 
a scapegrace brother, and demands for money, so that 
the weary man wrote: ‘‘I stand here in intense anxiety, 
with the greatest bodily fatigue. I have no friends, nor 
do I wish any. I have not time to eat what is needful. 
Let no more annoyances be added, for I cannot bear an- 
other ounce.” Again, after sending large sums to his 
father, he wrote : ‘‘ Ishould rather have you alive and be 
poor than, you being dead, to possess all the gold of the 
world.” Two years of calm followed these frescoes, 
and he joyfully took up the neglected mausoleum, so 
dear to his heart, but which was a torment to him for 
half a century. Then Julius died, and Giovanni, son of 
Lorenzo de Medici, and Angelo’s old playfellow, became 
Pope Leo X. He first set the sculptor to finish the 
facade of San Lorenzo, the Medici burial-place, but soon 
sent him to the mountains for the necessary marble, glad 
to be rid of the stern man who frowned upon his volupt- 
uous pagan court. Angelo spent four years of wasted 
genius in the quarries, and the result was five immense 
columns, never used. When he returned, Leo’s enthu- 
siasm had cooled, and the disappointed artist was ordered 
to make tombs for the Pope’s brother and nephew, 
which were grandly completed ten years later. Leo’s 
next scheme was the Laurentian Library, for which 
Angelo made plans, and finished in the short pontificate 
of the humble Adrian, who, however, cared nothing for 
art. The grandest epoch of art had reached high-water 
mark, and the ebb tide begun, for Raphael died in 1520, 
Leonardo a year earlier, and Angelo had already won 
his immortal place by the side of Dante. 

In 1523 the unfortunate Clement VII. took the papal 
chair, and with family pride encouraged the work on 
the Medici tombs. Now comes a sad chapter in the 
history of Italy, which was composed of petty states 
with perfidious princes and corrupt people. They 
cheaply sold themselves, first to the French and then to 
the Germans, till the troubles culminated in the sack of 
Rome and Clement’s imprisonment. Then Florence 
raised the red lilies of the Republic and expelled the 
Medici. The San Marco monks aided the republicans, 
with Savonarola as their rallying cry, and the citizens 
re-established the Great Council, with Angelo asa mem- 
ber. Heartsick over his country, he faithfully tended 
his brother, who died of the pestilence. Meanwhile 
Emperor and Pope joined forces to attack Florence. An- 
gelo’s tender memories and obligations to the Medici 
conflicted with his patriotism. The latter prevailed, and 
he became military engineer, and fortified the city, 
loaning his own money for the purpose. He devoted 
six months to bastions of oak on the heights, going down 
to the city to work stealthily on the tombs, for he loved 
his art. Finding the commander to be a traitor, and 
denouncing him to the Council in vain, he deserted his 
post, because powerless to help and fearful of his life. 
When the crisis came, filled with anguish, he returned 
home, and was foremost in the defense against Charles 
V. and Clement, quietly leaving the tumult now and 
then to paint the legend of Leda and the Swan, a pict- 
ure whose fate is now unknown. The commander jus- 
tified Angelo’s suspicions, for the traitor opened the 
gates to the imperial army. When the victors sought 
the lives of the republican leaders Angelo hid himself 
in a church tower till Clement publicly proclaimed his 
pardon. 

Then he sadly shut himself in, humiliated and dis- 
heartened, and worked on the Medici tombs till mental 
misery and close application enfeebled him. In these 
few months he executed the greater part of the colossal 
statues of Morning and Evening, and Day and Night, 
which lie on the coffins below the statues of Lorenzo (5, 
Part II.) and Giuliano (3, Part II.). Never quite finished, 
these statues are a remarkable union of antique art, which 
exalted beauty of form, and the subjective element of 
modern art, which strives to portray the soul's emotions. 
Tue statue of Lorenzo has been universally named 
‘*Thought,” so strongly does it express deep mental 
suffering. These tombs produced a powerful impres- 
sion, and on the colossal Night, grieving and hopeless, 
Strozzi wrote, ‘‘ Night, whom you see slumbering here, 
was carved by an angel (Angelo). She sleeps, she lives ; 
waken her if you will not believe it, and she will speak.” 
The sculptor made her reply, ‘‘ Sweet to me is slumber, 
still sweeter to be in marble. Not to see, not to feel, is hap- 
piness, in these days of baseness and dishonor. Wake 
me not, I pray ; speak low.” His wounded heart grieved 
for his country, and the tragic shadow in his breast 
rests upon the Three Fates (6) which he designed, bu 
Rosso painted. 

In 1534 his aged father died, and the son gave him a 
splendid burial, thus closing a long record of generous 
love. The same year Pope Clement died, and his suc- 
cessor, Paul III., wished Angelo, then sixty years old, 
to complete the Sistine Chapel by an aliar-piece of the 
Last Judgment (8). It contains 314 figures, which verify 
the saying that he admits neither to heaven nor hell 
any but the physically powerful. This absorbed his 
time for eight years. His Christ is not the Gospel Christ, 
but a terrible avenging God, and at the dread sentence, 
‘* Depart, ye cursed,” Mary shrinks away affrighted. 





As land and sea give up their dead, the blessed are caught 
up by angels, while lost souls, with faces of undying 
woe, are hurled downward into an abyss by exulting 
demons. Merciless and hopeless, the scene portrays 
only physical suffering, not remorse. The Inquisition 
had just been established at Rome, and Bigio, the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, criticised the naked figures as im- 
modest. Angelo gave the Infernal Judge Bigio’s face. 
He complained to the Pope, who said, ‘‘If he had put 
thee in purgatory I might have helped, but in hell noth- 
ing can be redeemed.” A later pope ordered Volterra 
to paint drapery on the nude figures, for which he was 
nicknamed “the breeches-maker.” Many pulpits con- 
demned this fresco, and the artist was denounced as a 
Lutheran. Remarkable as it is, this painting shows the 
waning power of age, for the day of great creations was 
passed. This decline is even more apparent in his last 
two paintings, the Crucifixion of Peter and Conversion 
of Paul, in another chapel of the Vatican. He gave up 
painting only to concentrate his energies upon architect- 
ural works, such as the Capitol and the Farnese Palace. 

His old age was mellowed and cheered by the love of 
Vittoria Colonna, who, though not young, was beauti- 
ful, and endowed with the greatest intelligence. She 
was of noble birth, honored by Pope and Emperor, and 
the widow of Marquis de Pescara, whose memory she re- 
vered. This friendship was marked with the deepest 
affection, ths greatest purity, and a rich interchange of 
thought. Their letters are still preserved, and Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets to her have been called ‘‘ the divinest 
expression of love ever man wrote to woman.” For five 
years her graceful, womanly tact and wise counsel sol- 
aced the great Florentine, and then he was summoned 
to her death-bed. Ever after he grieved that at the last 
parting he had only kissed her hand, instead of her 
cheek. He survived her sixteen years, always cherish- 
ing her sweet memory. He was appointed architect of 
St Peter’s, upon which so many had wrought, and its 
noble dome is among his last achievements. 

He followed the destinies of eleven popes, outlived his 
family, his rivals, and faithful servant, and saw the last 
hope of liberty for Flerence die out. He sympathized 
with the Reformation beyond the Alps, and longed for 
the union of the Lutherans and a purified mother church. 
In his last days he used to vet up at night to ease his 
unrest, and work on @ Pieta still unfinished in Florence. 
Destiny and genius made him sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, poet, and engineer. He died in his ninetieth year, 
after saying, feebly, ‘‘I give my soul to God, my body 
to the earth, and my worldly possessions to my nearest 
of kin, charging them through life to remember the suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ.” 

BosTon, 1885. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES 


[The Hditor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed } 








Will you please print the stanzas written by Mrs. Jud-on, the 
wife of the missionary, after the birth of her child? oO. L. 


THE BIRD. 
Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh! so lovingly, 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge 
In winsome helplessness she lies ; 
Two rose- leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not 1n Ind a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

O God, thou hast a fountain stirred 
Whose w: ters nevermore shall rest ! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me, to me, thy hand has given 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine; 

This life which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth ts parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room, 
I tremble with delicious fear ; 

The future, with its light and gloom, 
Time and Eternity, is here. 


Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 
Hear, O my God, one earnest prayer ! 
Room for my bird in paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there ! 
Burmag, 1848. EmILy CHUBBUCK JuDsoN. 





You are the unfailing helper to whom I resort when all other 
resource fails. I am a teacher in a young ladies’ school, and for 
the past two years I have taken upon myself (since no one else 
seemed to feel it a duty) the charge of a little prayer-meeting 
among the thirty boarders. I was educated in a Western col. 
lege, and have spent a year at Wellesley, and in both schoels I 
owe much to the strength and inspiration derived from the 
meetings among the students. I felt that as I had freely received 
{ wished also to freely give, and if I return to the same position 
in the Fall I wish to still continue the work from which God has 
permitted me to see, already, some good results. 

I should be very glad, therefore, if you ceuld refer me to some 
book or books from which I could obtain subjects that would 
practically interest them,and from whence I could obtain 
thoughts and suggestions that would aid me in my preparation. 
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The girls are diffident and are not accustomed to taking part 
further than reading a verse of Scripture, so that the greater 
part of the time is left to be occupied by a little familiar talk on 
my part ; if, therefore, you could give me a list of topics or could 
suggest methods that would enable me to keep up an interest 
in such meetings, I shall be greatly indebted to you. 

No one book occurs to us which would materially aid you 
in your preparations for your most interesting and im- 
portant work. We would suggest toyou to lay out a settled 
plan for yourself, and seek for the books necessary to aid 
you in carrying it out from time totime. The topics suitable 
for such a social meeting are innumerab!‘e ; to name a few 
of them only would occupy as much space as we have, but 
others will occur to you.; Your field is a grandone. You 
have young women at their most impressible age, and what 
you give them is to influence just so many separate homes. 
First in order will come practical topics, such as Honesty 
in Study, Duties to a Room-mate, Obligations to live Whole- 
somely ; and under this latter topic would come the ques- 
tions of dress, of rest, recreation, and exercise, all to be 
treated from a religious standpoint. From time to time 
especial delinquencies will show themselves ir such a 
school; they can be considered, and the young ladies en- 
couraged to ask questions and to offer suggestions to one 
another in so informal a manner that they will not realize 
that they are ‘taking part”? ina meeting. Then there are 
biographies of Christian women which will afford interest- 
ing texts, Ask the girls to consider with you how one may 
cultivate certain characteristics which you find represented 
by noted and notable women, comparing such a life as Mme. 
Guyon’s with that of Sister Dora, and drawing the lesson 
from each. Christian missions afford a large variety of 
topics. Spend an occasional evening on a single country 
looking back over the progress of missions there, and then to 
the present needs and onxtlook. Not only foreign missions, 
but Christian and philosophic work in our own country 
afford most interesting themes for such a use. Other even- 
ings can be spent in considering certain hymns and the 
experience from which they sprang. The life of Fénélon, 
and some selections from his writings, which are especially 
useful for young women, would make a most helpful even- 
ing. Much of the devotional literature which is supposed 
to be adapted only to the use of ripe Christians finds a 
response in the heart of every earnest young person. There 
is a series of books called the ‘*‘ Wisdom Series,”’ a volume 
of which contains a few selections from Féné¢lon which we 
have found especially adapted for the use of young persons. 
it will require no small work on your part, and no little tact, 
but we are confident that you can succeed in drawing about 
you a very interested little company if you will carefully 
plan your winter's campaign. We have known an evening 
profitably spent in reading one of Paul's shorter epistles 
after a brief account of the circumstances under which !t 
was written, and those who have only read the Bible in 
detached verses or chapters find a fresh interest in this new 
way of reading it. The ‘ Book of Esther’’ and the “‘ Book 
of Ruth’’ can be read also in this way. By these means 
girls who would be repelled from a meeting conducted in 
the ordinary method can be very much helped. Should 
you desire a list of books on any one of these or other top- 
ics which you may like to use as a basis for your own 
preparation, or to recommend to your pupils from which to 
draw their contributions to the meeting, we shall be glad to 
give it to you. 


Our Youne Forks. 
LIL'S LIFTS. 


3y SisTER CLOVER, 
IL and Lil's mother lived two milesand more out of 
the market town, but Lil’s mother had to go there, 
often more than once a week, to carry home the work 
she had finished for one of the shops, and to secure 


more. Lil always begged to accompany her mother, 
and it was hard to refuse her. True, the walk was al- 
most too long for such a child, but Lil’s mother did not 
like to leave her alone, and their little bouse, off the 
main road, stood quite by itself, removed from neigh- 
bors. So they would plod along together, stopping often 
to rest, and talking cheerfully, and, however footsore she 
might get, Lil would not confess it on any account, lest 
her mother should refuse another time to let her share 
the walk. 

Toilsome though that part of it certainly was, Lil 
loved to see the gay shop windows and the hurrying 
people of the city streets. She dreaded of all things to 
be left with nobody but the cat for company in that still, 
empty house. One day when Lil and her mother left 
the town they bad more than usual tocarry. Besides 
her usual package of work, Lil's mother had a few gro- 
cery parcels, and she had bought for Lil a new plaid 
dress and a pair of button boots, that made the litile 
girl’s heart sing for joy. As they set out from the city, 
Lil was at first so proud and glad in these new posses- 
sions of hers that she did not feel their weight at all ; it 
was only pleasure to carry them. But after a while the 
bundles seemed to change, and grow heavy and awk- 
ward. The bundle of shoes even persisted in tumbling 
on the ground. 

‘These shoes are homesick ; | think they want to go 
back to the town,” Lil sald, making light of it. 

But her mother smiled and remarked: ‘I think it is 
only a sign that we must sit down and rest. Here isa 
shady place.” 

Lil laid down her load with great alacrity, but when 





they rose to go on she would by no means give up her 
burden to her mother. It waslater than usual, and Mrs. 
Kendric could not stop to rest as often as usual, lest 
they should be overtaken by the night, which threatened 
storm. After a while the wind began to blow and envel- 
op them in clouds of choking dust. How endless the 
walk seemed ! Hot, thirsty, almost panting with weari- 
ness, Lil tugged along till the only thought left in her mind 
was, ‘‘ How much longer can I keep on without telling 
mother that I really cannot take another step?” Her 
mother, on her part, was watching anxiously for a 
wagon that might be going their way. There seemed a 
perversity about it; the horses’ heads were all turned 
toward the town from which they had come. It would 
be hard to decide whether mother or child felt more re- 
lieved when a horse with a bell at his collar was heard 
coming tinkling, tinkling down the road, and the driver 
pulled up of his own accord and said, ‘‘ Shall I give you 
a lift? Plenty of room ; come on !” 

How gladly Lil felt herself helped, bundles and all, 
into the trim truck-wegon, and then borne forward by 
the strong, steady stridcs of the big horse ! 

“Oh, mother ! wesn’t that good ?” she cried, when they 
had reached home, and lamps and fire were lit, while 
the wind might tear as it would outside of their cozy 
room. ‘‘I think I should like better than anything to 
give people lifts, as that teamster lifted us. Wouldn’t 
it be nice ?” 

‘“Why, to be sure,” said her mother, intent on the 
bustle of getting their supper ready. Seeing that she 
was too busy to talk, Lil looked into the fire, thinking 
over the friendly sound of those words, ‘‘ Shall I give 
youa lift?” ‘‘ Yes, how I should like to give lifts!” she 
thoucht. 

When Lil's birthday came, her mother always let this, 
her one little girl, choose for herself a birthday treat. 
Before it was time this year, the greatest pleasure that 
Lil’s life knew happened again. Her father, who was a 
sailor, returned home from avoyage. This was Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, birthday, all in one, to Lil. 

When, on her birthday morning, her mother asked, 
‘* Well, what sort of treat will you chorse this time ?” 
her father saw that she blushed shyly and hesitated, as 
if afraid to own her wish. 

‘* Tell us all about it, my little maid,” he said, kindly. 
‘* Whatever it is, you sha'n’t be disappointed if I can 
help it.” 

So Lil spoke out : 

‘*]’ve thought ever since the teamster gave us the lift 
that day, mother, that for my birthday I shouldn’t like 
any treat so well as to have a horse and wagon and give 
lifts all the way to the city.” 

Lil’s mother laughed; her father looked mystified. 
But they both gazed fondly at her drooping face, and 
when Lil's mother had explained, her father said at 
once : 

“‘ Very well ; so it shall be, and I will go and find you 
the horse and wagon.” 

When he came back he was driving a fat, slow horse, 
and instead of a wagon he had an old-fashioned car- 
riage, that, to Lil’s delight, had two seats. Sitting on 
the front one of these seats, beside her father, she rode 
off in a state of almost perfect happiness, only regretting 
that her mother could not leave her work to go. It was 
still early, and as the slow, fat horse paced steadily up 
the road they met children going to school. 

‘* May I ask them ?” whispered Lil; and at her fath- 
er’s nod she leaned out to say, eagerly, ‘‘ May I give you 
a lift? Do get in.” 

Half flattered. half frightened, the children obeyed, 
and sat very primly on the back seat till Mr. Kendric 
made them laugh at his jokes. After that they were 
ready enough to chatter among themselves about the fun 
they had at school, and the staying at noon, and what 
the teacher said. It was very odd and interesting to 
Lil, who knew nothing about school, and began to wish 
she did. She was sorry when they came to a stile 
which, the children said, led ’cross lots to the school- 
house. They clambered out with a chorus of ‘‘ Thank 
you's.” , 

Lil looked back, and saw them watching from the 
stile, dinner-pails and spelling-books in their hands, as 
the slow, fat horse went leisurely out of sight. 

By and by they overtook an old man walking slowly 
with acane. Lil put her hand on the reins and stopped 
the willing horse. 

‘May we give you a lift ?” she asked again. 

“‘I thank you kindly,” answered the stranger, evi- 
dently very glad of the invitation. 

He told them, as they drove on, that he had started 
for his son John’s house, along the road a bit, and when 
Mr. Kendric found that it would take them not far out 
of their way, he turned off the main road and helped his 
passenger down safely at the very door. Several chil- 
dren came out with shouts of welcome, but the old man 
would not let tbem escort him into the house till he had 
eaid ‘‘Obleeged to ye” a great many times, and had 
pulled from his pocket a package of flag-root and slip- 
pery elm for Lil. 

‘‘ And you know he would have been so very tired if 





he had walked,” Lil remarked, comfortably. 
fun, father ?” 

‘You're a queer little lass,” her father answered, 
smiling at her. 

‘« There’s a woman just coming out of that poor little 
house, with a load, and a dog after her,” announced Li! 
after a while, ‘‘and—yes—she’s going our way.” 

‘‘Tt’s a washerwoman taking home her basket of clean 
clothes,” explained Mr. Kendric. 

‘* How heavy they must be !” 
was on the reins. 

** A lift, is it ’’ said the woman, with a broad smile. 
‘If yees mean it, ‘tis thankful I’d be. Shure, what an 
angel of a little lady !” 

How that woman did love to talk, and what funny 
stories she told! And when she got out with her basket 
she said : 

‘Tis not much we've got at our place, little lady, but, 
faix, we've got b'ys, and, faix, the b’ys has got puppies, 
as purty puppies as ever ye set eyes on, and, s'posin’ yees 
go this way home, if ye’re plazed to want one ’tis us will 
glory to have ye take the very best of ’em.” 

“What! for my very own ?” quoth Lil, with dancing 
eyes. ‘*Oh! and I always did want a dog, father.” 

‘‘ Yes, shure, for your very own,” sald the washer 
woman, with a merry twinkle in her own eyes, as she 
shouldered her basket and went her way. 

Once arrived in the city, Lil was plunged into what 
was to her a perfect whirl of dissipation. Her father 
showed her the prettiest sights, and gave her the first 
ride she had ever had in a horse-car. He took her to the 
museum. He bought her trinkets and sugar-plums, and 
feasted her with cake and ice-cream. 

‘But I think I should like best to be driving along 
the road about the time the children are going home 
from school,” said Lil, steadfast to her plan for the day, 
and yearning besides over that promise of a pet dog for 
ter own. So they turned their backs on the city again. 
Many fine teams whirled by them, as daintily dressed city 
people took their afternoon drive toward the country. 
In none of them, Mr. Kendric felt sure, beat a happier 
heart than Lil's, when that coveted curly dog had been 
securely tied under the seat. Besides, they ‘‘ lifted” a 
workman with his tools, a woman carrying a baby, a 
pale girl to'ling under a market basket—who, when she 
said good-by, would press into Lil's hand a ten-cent 
piece with a hole in it—their school children of the 
morning, and, finally, the pleasant faced school-teacher 
herself. 

‘*Why does not this little girl come to my school, I 
wonder ?” asked the teacher, when she learned where Lil 
lived. ‘‘ It would not be too long a walk for her, if she 
should take the short cut as we do.” 

“T should like to come,” said Lil, quickly, for she 
was won by the ple sant face and gentle ways. 

‘‘T suppose it’s time the child was learning,” answered 
the saiior father, thoughtfully. ‘‘ The fact is, I’m away 
so much that her mother likes her for company, but I 
wish you'd call at our place, ma’am, and talk it over 
with my wife.” 

Afterward the teacher did call, and when they had 
come to know her better, it was not Lil only that she 
taught. Lil’s mother also learned of her, as she often 
said, more than she had ever learned of any one before. 

Never had Lil spent so happy a birthday as this. 
After the dear dog had been fed, housed, and scolded 
about a little—for without a little scolding no woman 
receives a dog into her family—Lil spread out with great 
pride and delight the other trophies she had brought 
home—the sugar-plums her mother must share, the 
trinkets, the flag root and slippery elm, the ten-cent 
piece, and atiny book of verses which the schoolm!{stress 
had had in her pocket. 

‘But without these presents, did you enjoy giving 
lifts as you expected ?’ asked her mother. 

‘Oh, just as much !”’ answered Lil, fervently. 
like to give lifts all my life.” 

‘*That’s a pretty good wish for a birthday ; I think 
I'll make one like it,” said her father, soberly. 

Lil’s lonely days were over. After a visit or two from 
the teacher it was arranged that she should go to school. 
Or, if it did ever happen that she was left solitary at 
home, she had now her dog for company, and a faith- 
ful, loving dog he proved to his fond mistress. 

Moreover, to Lil's especial content, her father, before 
he sailed again, made arrangements by which his wife 
could have the use of the old horse and carria;e, assoct- 
ated with the memorable birthday, whenever she needed 
to gototown. Often, therefore, and with great glee, 
did Lil enjoy over again her birthday treat, and to many 
footsore travelers on the fami'iar road her voice brought 
cheer with its friendly query, ‘‘ Shall I give you a lift ?’ 


** Isn’t this 


And again Lil’s hand 


“Td 


SOME DOG STORIES. 
WRITER connected with the Bcston ‘‘ Record’ 
tells the following story : 
‘There is a Newfoundland dog of the historian’s ac 
quaintance, Lion by name, who gives daily proof of his 
comprehension of whatis eaidto him. A lady called on 
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his mistress the other day. During her call Lion came 
in rather slyly, lay down on the parlor carpet, and went 
to sleep. The conversation ran on, and the visitor said, 
finally : 

‘** What a handsome Newfoundland you have.’ 

‘Lion opened one eye. ‘ Yes,’ sald his mistress, ‘he 
isa very good dog, and takes excellent care of the chil- 
dren.’ 

‘Lion opened the other eye, and waved his tail com- 
placeatly to and fro along the carpet. 

*«*« When the baby goes out he always goes with her, 
and I feel perfectly sure then that no harm can come to 
her,’ his mistress went on. 

“Lion’s tail thumped up and down violently on the 
carpet. 

““* And he {sso gentle to them all, and such a playmate 
and companion to them, that we would not take a thou- 
sand dollars for him.’ 

‘‘ Lion's tail now went up and down, to and fro, and 
round and round with great and undisguised glee. 

‘«« But,’ said his mistress, ‘Lion bas one eerious 
fault.’ 

‘‘Total subsidence of Lion’s tail, together with the 
appearance of an expression of great concern on his 
face. 

‘“« «He will come in here with his dirty feet and lie 
down on the carpet, when I have told him time and 
again that he mustn’t do it.’ 

‘‘ Here Lion arose with an air of the utmost dejection 
and humiliation, and slunk out of the room, with his 
lately exuberant tail totally crestfallen.” 

Of another Newfoundland dog it is told by an eye- 
witness that, walking slowly down one of the streets 
of an interfor town, his attention was attracted by 
the perfect freedom with which a very young child, 
seated on the lawn, was playing with the dog, an un- 
usually large specimen. Presently the child hurt the 
dog, who resented by growling and snapping at the baby. 
A lady who was seated on the piazza called out, 
‘‘Shame, Nero, shame! a great big dog like you to 
frighten a little baby ! Go away.” 

The dog gave every evidence of shame, sneaking away 
and whining. 

A number of rose-bushes were in blossom, and in a 
moment the dog gave a bound toward them and broke 
off one with his teeth, ran back and laid it on the baby’s 
dress, then walked slowly toward his mistress, saying as 
plainly as posstble, ‘‘ Forgive me ! I did not mean to do 
it.” 

In a house oveilooking the Hudson there {s a large 
and beautiful St. Bernard dog named Watch. On a 
recent Sunday the owner of the dog wished to prove to 
some visitors how perfectly the dog was trained. The 
family were at the dinner-table, but Watch had not yet 
been called to his dinner. A whistle brought him bound- 
ing through the windows from the lawn, up to the table 
beside his master. A pleceof meat was laid on the edge 
of the table, but the master did not say, ‘‘ Take it.” 
Watch looked at the meat, then up to his master, who 
was talking, but made no attempt to take the meat. 
When the dog had stood fully five minutes without any 
notice paid directly to him, the longed-for ‘‘ Take it” 
was said. There wasared streak and the meat was 
gone. If as much care were taken to teach every little 
boy and girl self-control and obedience, do you know 
what would result? We would not need prisons nor 
police, 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HERE is one queer difference between boys that I 
wish you would explain tome. The boys will go 
out to play together ; one comes in daubed from head 
to foot with mud, the other with scarcely a trace of it 
anywhere on his clothes. One boy goes through the 
carpenter's shop and brings out a long train of shavings, 
and bas sawdust well scattered into his hair; the other 
brushes the tips of bis fingers a little, and not an indica- 
tion of the carpenter’s bench is anywhere about him. 
And as for paint, it 1s almost beyond me to express my 
feelings on that subject. I am sure some boys have paint 
on the inside of their clothes—there is not room on the 
outside for any more ; and I know a post-mortem exam- 
ination would show the inside of the stomach well be- 
spattered, and the brain thoroughly daubed ! 

And this peculiarity is not wholly confined to boys. 
There are some girls who can go into the kitchen and 
‘‘help the cook or the laundress,” and come out looking 
almost as fresh as they went in, while others will have 
little bits of dough stuck into their hair, and flour 
dusted all over them, or soap and water on the parts 
of their clothing and their bodies where it is not 
wanted, and the rest left in sad plight from their 
last employment ia the mud. There is a very 
expressive word which applies to these unfortu- 
nate children, and may sometimes be used for 
grown-up people; they are ‘“‘mussy.” They are the 
people who spill their food on their clothes, mark the 





spot where they sit at the table with various colors, from 
the yellow of their egg to the red of their berries, on the 
cloth, and seem to be playing hare-and-hounds with the 
crumbs, so many dotheyscatter. This, Iam persuaded, 
isa misfortune, not a fault. A misfortune, you know, 
is something which comes to one unasked, and which 
cannot be prevented ; and the ‘‘mussy”” boys and girls 
and people wil! all say, if you call them to account for 
the disorder of their clothing, ‘‘I couldn’t help it !” 
Things do themselves. The long train of ink-spots 
which suddenly appeared on Katie's dress was not put 
there by Rob or Katie, who were having arcuffle in the 
library, but ‘‘came there theirselves.” Of course it was 
Katie’s misfortune, «nd not at all her fault. It was the 
fault of the splinters on the fence, if it was any body’s 
fault, that Harry’s new trousers and jacket had a half. 
dozen ugly tears in them the first week they were worn, 
and not Harry's fault at all in chocsing that ragged place 
to squeeze through and climb over. The large cake of 
mud which attached itself to Jobnnie’s shoe and clung 
to it all the way up two flights of stairs and into his 
auntie’s room was a very naughty cake of mud. Of 
course Johnnie could not help its coming with him if 
it wanted tocome. Johnnie isa very weak little boy, 
and if a small cake of mud insists upon coming with 
him, Jobnnie is not yet wise and strong enough to pre- 
vent it ! 

I do want to know what can be done to help these 
unfortunate boys and girls who are the victims of the 
dust and the mud and the paint and the sawdust. I 
think we ought to send some missionaries to teach the 
paint-pots, the nails, the dust, and the mud, so that they 
will not behave'so very badly. It 1s positively cruel for 
them, just for their own pleasure of getting on to boys’ 
clothes and faces and hands, to cause them so much 
trouble and unbappiness. Jack was kept at home from 
a lovely sail on the river the other day because it was the 
last of his every day clothes that the whitewash brush 
spattered all over when Patrick was marking out the ten- 
nis court, and his mother knew it wou:d not do at all for 
Jack to wear his best clothes on the river, knowing that 
if he did there would be no chance for his getting to 
church or Sunday-school the next day. Jack thinks the 
whitewash treated him very cruelly, and was very unfair, 
because Charlie, who was with him all the time, was not 
spattered at all. Alice has come into the country this year 
with the same shade hat that she wore last year, while 
the wind and the rain and the dog, and I do not know 
how mavy other thivgs, have in that time conspired to 
use up two or three apiece for some cf her little com- 
pani ns, You can’t persuade me that it is because Alice 
has taken her hat In out of the rain, and has kept it 
away from the dogs, for her playmates themselves tell 
me, every one of them, that they have been just as care- 
fulas she has. Trixie’s hat, that spent a night out- 
doors on the lawn lately, must have gone upstairs and 
got out of the scuttle window, and then climbed down 
the side of the house, to do it, for Trixie is sure she hung 
it up in its place when she came in from play in the 
evening, and all the blinds and doors were locked very 
soon after. Now I submit to you that a hat which will 
do such a thing isa very badly disposed hat, and Trixie 
is not to be blamed if her hat is out of shape, and ought 
not to be required to wear so shabby a thing when it was 
not her fault; ought she ? Won’t you boysand girls get 
together and talk this matter over, and let me know as 
quickly as you can what I can do to help these poor, 
abused people ? It is too bad they have to be scolded 
and punished just because grease and water, berries and 
eggs, mud and dust, and all the other things that are old 
enough, and ought to be wise enough, to know better, 
will persist in putting themselves where the boys and 
girls are so unwilling to have them ! 


MORRISTOWN. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I found ab x of old flower seeds at my aunt’s the other day, 
and I p anted them, but I don't know whether they will come 
upor not, If they doI will have plenty of seeds to send for the 
cousins, I have candytuft, mignonette, asters, pansies, sweet- 
peas, and cyprus, but I haven't any carnation, sweet alyssum, 
pi:lox, or verbenas. I send you all I have left of some lavender 
seed afriend gave me. You know that it is a very sweet-smell- 
ing little plant, that people used to put in their linen to scent it. 
I am sorry there isn’t more, but I think it will come up, and if it 
does it will fuliy repay you for plantingit. I planted minein a 
triangular bed next to alarge rock. On the side next the rock I 
planted cyprus seed to cover it, and on the other sides mignon- 
ette, and ins‘de the lavender. I think I'll have a sweet-smell- 
ing bed, don’t you? I could tell you lots more about how we fix 
the dirt for our flowers, but } know you haven't time to read it, 
so I'll stop. Thank you very much for that pretty card you sent 
me some time ago. Inclosed you wil! find the stamp for post- 
age for the reeds, and next year I hope to be able to send you 
some yourself. I hope ail the cousins will have success with the 
seeds, as I know they will if they love and take care of them. 

Your loving niece, wm ABEL P, C, 

The lavender seed came up beautifully, and has 
thrived in spite of drought and neglect, and its sweet 
odor reminds me of you every time I go to the flower- 
bed. Ishall be sure to keep some seed and plant it again 
next year. You must give us the benefit of your expe- 
rience with the flowerseeds. My candytuft, which came 
up beautifully, was entirely eaten up, while I was away 


from home, by some very voracious black bugs; and I 








think, instead of having a border some fifteen or twenty 
feet in length, I have not a single plant. It is very true 
that success with plants is almost sure to come to those 
who really love and care for them; but sometimes it 
takes a great deal of care, and much more than one who 
has other duties can expend. It is well, therefore, to 
choose cnly such plants as require the Jeast care. There 
are many plants which sow themselves, and others which 
will, once planted, endure almost all sorts of weather 
and do something, if not their very best. 


New Haven, Conn., June 3, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma takes The Christian Union and reads your letters 
every weck to me. I would like to become one of your nieces. I 
am eight years old. I gotoa German kindergarten. We sing 
German songs, and we make things out of clay. Next Wednes- 
day will be my teacher's birthday, and we are all goingon a 
pienic. We are going in the country soon. 


Lovingly yours, Marian S. 


Your picnic was a pleasant one, I hope, and now you 
are in the country, are you not? And what do you see 
there? Yesterday I saw an ant trying to carry away a 
dead wasp. The dead wasp was at least fifty times as 
big as the ant, but very patiently the little creature kept 
pushing and pulling, and very slowly, though very 
surely, the big dead wasp was moved, I wonder if 
you area patient, persevering little girl? Your letter 
looks as if you might be. 


CyNTHIANA, Ky., March 29. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My papa takes The Christian Union. I enjoy reading the let- 
ters from the little folks, and would like to be one of your 
nephews. { am ten years old. I would like to tell you about 
my canary, whose name is Dick. His cage door stands open all 
day, and he comes out when he wants to. It is very funny to see 
him fighting himself in the looking-glass, and trying to feed him- 
self. He likes to sit up by the clock and hear it tick. He turns 
his little head from side to side, as if he could not understand it. 
I think Genie, Bob, Beauty, and Willy are pretty names for 
canaries. I hope Edwin H. will find a pretty name for his bird. 

Your affectionate nephew, CLARE CEN, 


Your bird reminds me of one I know who fights with 
the swing in his cage, and scolds at it lustily. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I AM TRYING TO BE GOOD. WINNIE. 

I AM SURE YOU WILL SUCCEED IF YOU 
ASK GOD TO HELP YOU, AND KEEP ON TRY- 
ING. 


Hore Corraae, April 20, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


The flowers in our garden and The Christian Union in our 
house make the summer for us the year around in our prairie 
home. And the flowers brighten other homes beside our own. 
They are on the desk in church Sabbath morning, and then, 
after service, they are distributed among the Sunday-school 
children and to the sick and forlorn. As for The Christian Union, 
no one can estimate the good it does or the blessings it brings to 
all who have the great privilege of readingit. With ‘ove and 
the best of good wishes, your loving niece, Susie J. N. 


Does not this remind some boys and girls of the very 
pleasantest way to use their flowers ? 


Dear Aunt Patines: 

Iexpect you are ashamed with me fornot answering your 
postal and the beautiful Christmas card, but mamma was sick 
and in bed for four weeks. I had to cook the Christmas dinner. 
We had a turkey. I should like my letter putin the paper if 
there isroom. We have a missionary meeting for the little peo- 
ple; I am President. We have had two meetings, and have 
raised $2.25. I have two sisters and three brothers. Iam ten 
years old. I can only write ashort letter. I guess I must close. 

With kindest love, Minus H. £. C. 


Have you quite lost your patience watching to see 
your letter? It is not dated, and I cannot tell how long 
it has been waiting its turn. Now you can tell us how 
you used the missionary money, and how much you 
raised, 


pe aa Ex_mira, April 20. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I want to be one of your nieces. Iama little girl eight years 
old. I can read, but I like to have somebody read to me best. I 
have a brother nine years old. My mother wants me to tell you 
that I go to Park Church. I suppose you know who preaches 
there Ihope you will think this letter worth printing. Iam 
going to send a few postage stamps for Bessie E. 

Yours affectionately, Rvutu. 

Very few boys and girls like to read so well as they 
like to be read to. Can you tell the cousins some of 
your favorite books? Yes, I think I know who js your 
minister. Did you read his story in the paper a few 
weeks ago ? 

Lisson, N. H. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would iike to be one of your nephews. I havea brother ten 
years old. My-grandfather takes The Christian Union, and I 
like to read the letters in Our Young Folks very much. I go to 
the grammar school, and study arithmetic, grammar, languege, 
reading, spelling. geography, writing, and drawing. I take care 
of part of the schoolhouse. 

There are two churches, one hotel and skating-riak, eight 
stores, four mills, one peg mill, one grist and bobbin mill—one of 
few places in the United States where piano sounding-boards 
are manufactured—and a five, ten, fifteen cent store. We live 
by the Ammonoosuc, and twenty miles from the White Mount. 
ains. My second cousin owns a boarding-house, and we go out 
there every year, and we have lots of fun. I have no pets ex. 
cept two cats, and one has no tail. We have had two crows 
three robins, two alligators, and one gray squirrel. Iam twelve 
years old. Good-by. Your affectionate nephew, Mukie 8S, 


Please tell us more about the mills. What is a bobbin 
mill ? Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE STORY OF NABOTH. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

“ Thou bast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 
—1 Kings xx, 20. 

O understand aright this story, a preliminary state- 
T ment of the contrast between the Mosaic law and 
the Oriental practice is necessary. 

In the despotic atmosphere of the East the doctrine of 
private rights bas not ripened as it has in the freer 
atmosphere of the Anglo-Saxon civilization. Therights 
of the poor as against the rich are hardly recognized ; 
the rights of subjects against the king not at all. There 
is no such organized system of courts as with us. The 
judge is generally an irresponsible despot. From his 
decisions there is ordinarily no appeal, except where his 
decision affects the rights of a foreigner. He is ap- 
pointed by the central authority, and is expected 
primarily to act for the interests of his patrons ; second- 
ly for his own ; lastly for those of the public. Hits pro- 
ceedings are summary. Jury trial is unknown The 
accused is heard in his own defense or not as suits the 
interest and inclination of the judge. Bribery is not only 
well-nigh universal, but it is hardly condemned by 
public sentiment. To accept bribes from both parties 
is not uncommon, though this is generally regarded as 
corrupt. If the judge accepts a fee, honor requires that 
he stould render a decision in favor of the party who 
bas psid him for it. Perjury is common. Witnesses 
can easily be hired for a very insignificant sum to swear 
to any statement. As the judge requires, to sustain the 
judgment which has already been purchased of him, 
only a preponderance in the number of the witnesses, 
the settlement of a suit before an Oriental judge is 
usually a very eimple matter. First he is to be bought ; 
then a sufficient number of witnesses are to be hired to 
swear to the essential facts in the case. There is no 
cross-examination, no jury, no appeal. The case is 
ended ; and the decis‘on is sold to the highest bidder. 

Over against this put the provisions of the Mosaic law 
as to the administration of justice. A regular judiciary 
was organized under Mos*s very soon after the exodus. 
(Exod xviii, 18-26.) Out of this organization grew a 
judicial system, with local courts in every town and 
city, and a central Supreme Court, the Sanhedrim, 
at Jerusalem. Still later a careful system of procedure 
was established. Witnesses must be examined in the 


presence of the accused; he had the right of cross- 
examination ; he had opportunity guaranteed him to be 


heard in his own defense. Th record in all important 
trials was carefully preserved by scribes appointed for 
the purpose. Moreover, throughout the earlier books of 
the law are the most stringent provisions against perjury 
on the part of witnesses or corruptibility on the part of 
juiges. The former, if convicted, suffered the penalty 
which they had endeavored to bring upon the accused. 
Receiving of bribes or paying attention to the claims of 
the great and rich to the disadvantage of the poor and 
needy was vehemently denounced. 

In the light of this statement read the story of Naboth. 

Naboth owned a vineyard abutting upon the land of 
Abab at Jezreel. It has been supposed that it was a 
gore which cut into Ahab’s garden, and that the king 
wished to straighten his line. However this may be, 
Ahab made Naboth a very fair offer for it. He would 
buy it and pay him in cash, or he would give him 
another vineyard elsewhere. Naboth refused. The 
ground of his refusal was that the vineyard was the in 
heritance of his fathers. In the East local attachments 
are much stronger than with us. The owner values 
his place, not only for what it is, but for association’s 
sake. To part with the family home seems a sacrilege. 
One of the Mosaic laws forbade the permanent sale of the 
homestead. The father could sell it, but he could not dis- 
possess his children of their right toit. Every fifty years 
there occurred a right of redemption. This law is not 
consistent with the free spirit of American institutions ; 
but it finds its parallel in the English law of entail. It 
finds an explanation in the proposed legislation prohib 
iting Indians from alienating their own lands for a space 
of years. A matured people can be left to take care of 
their own interests. A people yet in pupilage must be 
guarded by careful and comprehensive legislation 
against their own undoing. If Naboth had sold his 
vineyard to the king, the right of redemption would 
never have been recognized. Naboth therefore had law 
as well as right on his side. He would not illegally cut 
off the sma!! entail to a property in which he had, as it 
were, only a life estate. 

Abab’s character is curiously illustrated by his con 
duct on this occasion. He acted like a spoiled child ; 
went home, sulked, took to his bed, would eat nothing. 
He was quite wicked enough to covet his neighbor's 
land ; he was not .yuite resolute enough in his wicked- 
ness to take it by robbery. 


‘ International Sunday-Sehool Lesson fer August 30, 1885,— 
1 Kings xxi, 4-19. 





Jezebel had no scruples. She never let ‘‘I dare not 
wait upon I would.” The king was one of those people 
who are quite willing to profit by other people’s wicked- 
ness. The queen was quite willing to indulge herself in 
wickedness that others might profit by it. In the East 
a seal serves the purpose which is served amo.g us by a 
signature. The queen wrote a letter to the rulers of the 
city ; she affixed to it the king’s seal ; he, nothing loath, 
permitted it. She assumed the rdle of piety. The name 
of God had been blasphemed. And Jezebel, the 
daughter of the priest of Baal, and murderer of Jehovah’s 
prophets, came to the defense of the name of God! The 
city must fast, humbling itself before God, because of 
this sin perpetrated by one of its citizens. A court 
should then be organized. Naboth should be brought 
before it. Two witnesses were required to prove any 
capital offense. The forms of law were all gone through 
with. A couple of professional witnesses were easily 
hired to swear to an imaginary offense. No investiga- 
tion was had, or even permitted. The charge was pre 
ferred, the accused was condemned, execution followed 
without delay. Naboth’s sons, it would appear from 
2 Kings ix., 26, were killed with him. Thus no claimant 
was le{t alive to contest the right of the king to the 
coveted vineyard. And he that was too cowardly to 
perpetrate the crime was not above taking advantage of 
the audacious wickedness of his wife. 

Here ends the story of Naboth. But the teacher who 
would prepare himself aright to teach it should turn 
over the pages of his Bible to the last chapter of 1 
Kings, and to 2 Kings, chapter ix., and read for himself, 
that he may at least briefly tell to his class the story of 
the judgment of God in after years on the murderers of 
the innocent man. In the place where the dogs lisked 
the blood of Naboth did the dogs lick the blood of bis 
royal assassins. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


The moral lessons to be deduced from this story lie 
on the surface. They require but little elaboration. I 
briefly suggest some of them : 

1. WEALTH DOES NOT BRING Happrness. The heart 
of an Ahab is wretched, though he dwells in an ivory 
palace, if covetousness dwells in him. Contentment 
with godliness {s great gain. What we are, not what we 
have, makes us happy. Possessfou is no cure for covetour- 
ness. If you had all you want you would still want 
more. 

2 THe DANGER or Covetousness. Ahab did not 
intend robbery and murder at first. He was willing to 
buy the vineyard and pay for it, but inability to pur- 
chase only increased his desire. The lust of possession 
only brought forth the guilt of blood. First Timothy 
vi., 9, 10, has no more striking illustration than the story 
of Naboth. 

8. Tue GrowTH oF Sry. Tne inward desire seems a 
harmless thing. But it is a seed, the fruit of which is 
death. The story of Naboth illustrates James i., 14, 15. 

4. Tae DANGER OF THE SuLKs. When man or child 
is in a perverse humor because he is crossed in some 
reasonable desire, he is an easy prey to temptations 
which at other times he would indignantly repel. If 
Jezebel had proposed her murderous scheme at the out- 
ret it is doubtful if Ahab would have connived at it 

5. Toe DANGER oF Evit Compantons. If Ahab had 
married a good wife he would have been at least a re- 
epectable man. The story of Jezebel and the story of 
Herodias (Matt xiv , 3-12) may go together as illustra- 
tions of the power of evil companionship, especially of 
the power of evil of a perverted but fascinating woman. 

6. THE CORRUPTION OF LovE. The highest faculties 
are the worst when corrupted. Conscience is more 
cruel than revenge ; love is more base than selfishness. 
It was the debased love of Jezebel for Ahab that made 
her his temptress and Naboth’s murderess. She became 
so for Ahab’ssake. There is no faculty io the human 
soul that does not become devilish when the devil is in 
it, and none that is not divine when God inspires and 
directs it. 

7. Goop Law CANNOT PROTECT AGAINST BaD Gov- 
ERNORS. A very simple political maxim, and is worth 
iteration and emphasis in ourday, when so many pseudo 
reformers expsct to establish a millennium by act of 
Congress. 

8. THE SEEMING INDIFFERENCE AND REAL WATCEH- 
FULNESS OF Gop He keeps silence ; allows Jezebel’s 
scheme to be carried out; Naboth and his sons are 
slain; God interferes not. But he is uot indifferent. 
Elijah brings to Ahab (ver. 17-24) the message of a 
watchful God to the recreant king; and time brings 
divine punishment. ‘‘ Though God's judgments have 
leaden heels they have iron hands.” 


NOTES. 


The expression of verse 9 may be explained from the fact 
that Naboth was to be placed in a prominent position, be- 
fore all the people, for trial. The murder was to be open 
and in the light of day, not secretly nor in a corner. All 
the city should know of it. To (laspheme God and the king 
probably signifies a blaspheming of God in something re- 
ported as said against the king. 





QUESTIONS. 

1. What limits does the law ordinarily set to the power of 
the king in Oriental countries ? 

2. If Ahab wanted Naboth’s vineyard, why did he not 
take it? why did he resort to corruption of the courts for 
the parpose ? 

3. What play of Shakespeare’s throws light upon the 
story of Ahab and Jezebel ? 

4. What punishment was inflicted by God upon Ahab and 
Jezebel for their offense in despoiling and murdering Na- 
both ? 

5. Why did God punish so severely Ahab and pardon so 
graciously David, who was guilty of a sin equally great ? 

6. What light does this incident throw on the teaching of 
Christ in his treatment of the Pharisees? and what light 
upon the divine judgments on the selfish use of wealth and 
power ? 


HOME TALKS ABOU! THE WORD 
A POOR RICH MAN. 


By Emity HuntTrneton MILLER 








E had a lesson not very long ago about a poor 

man who was very rich. He was a prisoner ; 
he had neither houses or lands; he had worked hard 
for his daily bread, and now that he was a prisoner, and 
chained day and night to a soldier, he had no money for 
food or clothes except what his friends sent him. Yet 
he said: ‘I have all things, and abound. I am full of 
rejoicings. I have learned in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content.” Do you remember this man ? 
His name was Paul, and he could be happy even when 
he was hungry, or in need, because he could say, “I 
have coveted no man’s silver or gold ;” because he had 
the peace of God in his heart ; and that is the very best 
riches. But here js the story of a rich man who was 
very poor. His name was Ahab, and he was a king, 
He had gold and silver and palaces and fields and gar 
dens, servants to do his bidding, horses and chariots, 
and hosts of soldiers, and yet he was not contented. He 
could not be happy because he had a wicked heart, into 
which the peace of God could not come. He was al- 
ways looking about to see if he could not fird out some- 
thing that would make him happy. He thought he 
would like to have beautiful gardens in his city of Jez- 
reel, like the gardens King Solomon made at Jerusalem. 
Near by bis palace was a vineyard that belonged to a 
man named Naboth, and Ahab wanted this vineyard to 
add to his gardens, He asked Naboth to sell it to him, 
or to give it to him in exchange for another vineyard, 
but Naboth did not wish to do it. He loved his vineyard 
because his father and grandfather had owned it, and 
he would not give it up even for the king. What did 
this poor rich man do? He went back to his house 
angry and miserable, and lay down on his bed and 
turned away his face, and would not even eat. He acted 
like a foolish child because he could not get what he 
wanted. While he was giving himself up to angry, cov 
etous thought Satan sent him an evil counselor. His 
wicked wife Jezebel cared nothing for God and his com- 
mandments. Ahab knew that God had said, “Thou 
shalt not covet anything that is thy neighbor's ;” but he 
was not afraid to disobey by coveting, and he told Jez- 
ebel about the vineyard. She said, ‘‘ Arise, and eat 
bread, and let thy heart be merry : I will give thee the 
vineyard of Naboth.” 

So she hired wicked men to go before the judges in 
the city where Naboth lived, and declare that they had 
heard him speak dreadful words against God and against 
the king. And she told the judges to bring Naboth into 
the court, and after these men had testified against him 
to take him out and stone him to death. The judges 
knew very well that this was not true. They knew that 
God had said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” and ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill ;” but they 
were afraid of Queen Jezebel, and very willing to please 
her, and they did as she had bidden them. Naboth 
was brought into court, the wicked men told their 
story, and he was put to death. Ahab did not speak the 
false words or kill Naboth with his own hands; but he 
was just as guilty uf murder and of bearing false witness 
as Jezebel or the judges were. The sin began with his 
covetous heart, that wanted to take what belonged to 
another. He must have had a cruel heart, for as son 
as he heard that Naboth was dead he went down to take 
the poor man’s vineyard. 

Do you think he could walk about among the vines 
and not think of the dreadful way he had taken to gain 
possession? Night and day some hing would have 
whispered to him of the murdered man, and he never 
could have been happy in his new garden. Nothing can 
make us happy which we get by disobedience or wrong- 
doing. While Ahab was walking about in the vineyard 
suddenly Elijah the prophet stood before him. God bad 
sent him to him with a message, and the wicked king 
trembled as he saw him. Ahab said, ‘‘ Hast thou found 
me, O mine enemy ?” but Elijah answered, ‘‘ It is God 
who is your enemy, because thou hast sold thyself to 
work evil in the sight of the Lord.” It is a terrible 
thing to have God for an enemy, and even King Ahab 
was afraid when Elijah told him that God would pun- 
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ish him for his cruel murder. He said, ‘‘In the place 
where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine.” The things which Elijah had 
said to Ahab had every one of them come true, £0 it is 
no wonder that he went home in great fear. What a 
poor man was this, with no happiness now, and only 
trouble and danger to look forward to ! 








THE POWER OF HUMAN INFLUENCE.’ 
By THE Rev. THomas CHALMERS Easton, D D. 


“That at least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them.”’— Acts v., 15. 

N this narrrative of apostolic labors, preaching, and 

healing ministrations to the sick and those vexed 
with unclean spirits, a curious incident transpires, which 
opens up one of the most serious and practical chapters 
of Christian law and action. So eager were the multi- 
tude to receive health for their afflicted households that 
they brought out their sick friends on couches and laid 
them down where they might receive at least the passing 
shadow of Peter; and the miracle finds its consummate 
grandeur in these simple words, ‘‘ And they were healed 
every one.” Little does Peter think, as he passes along, 
that there is power even in his shadow to heal or to smite. 
And yet there seems to be this overflowing of the bound- 
aries of our personality,so that our life and conduct 
propagate themselves by a law of social contagion, 
and thus we are, without thought or intention, or even 
a consciousness of the fact, ever casting a healing 
or destructive influence around us. The incident por- 
trays two sorts of influence that belong to man—the 
active, manifest in signs, preachings, and prayers of the 
Apostles, and that which {s unconscious, in the passing 
but silent healing shadow which flowed out from Peter 
and rested over the weak, weary, and afflicted multi- 
tude. 

This furnishes me with a theme that will prove, be- 
yond doubt, fruitful in suggestion and beneficial to 
every one of us. 

“ Healing or destructive shadows, or the power of personal 
influence consciously or unconsciously exerted.” 

At the very threshold of our discussion we are met by 
the question whether we are properly responsible for the 
influence exerted insensibly, and, if so, to what extent. 
I reply, only as far as our influence flows directly from 
our conduct and character, and no farther. Just as the 
shadow follows the sun, so are the influences of our life 
following our character ; and because the influences we 
exert unconsciously, thesilent shadows of our conduct, 
never disagree with our real character, we are more re- 
sponsible for them and their effect upon others. They 
fall quietly around us wherever we move, healing or 
poisoning the roots of society, upbuilding or down- 
tearing the fabric of moral character ; if good ourselves, 
they are healing powers ; if bad, they are destructive ; 
and because they reflect so precisely our own character 
we must be held responsible, not only for what we do 
with a purpose, but for the silent shadows of our life 
and walk, that steal out unconsciously from us and 
thus touch eternally our fellow-men. 

1. The peculiar relations we sustain to one another. 

It is true that we are units and not fragments. The 
story of each human life is complete in itself. Each 
life is rounded and entire. There is not one who is a 
detached plece from another life. Even the babe on its 
mother’s breast, near as it is to her, with her own phys- 
ical life interfused with its life and the living tendrils of 
her affection entwined around it, is yet separated from 
her by an impassable gulf. There is an awful sense in 
which that little life stands aloof and alone. Human 
beings are not so many disintegrated aerulites or plung- 
ing meteors flashing through the sky, but each is as full 
orbed as a world in miniature. But as worlds are 
members of systems, and beholden one to another in 
point of relation and unity, so the man-worlds or uni- 
verse of souls are members of one vast aggregate, 
and the influence of each is felt to the furthest ex- 
tremity. Though the lightning of an electric ma- 
chine may pass through a connected circle, it ceases 
the instant that connection is severed. Not soin morals. 
The currents of influence cannot be arrested so easily 
here. Character knows nothing about insulating tri- 
pods. Says a modern philosopher : ‘‘ Label men as you 
please—as the upper ten and lower twenty—you cannot 
prevent them from being units of the same society, 
acted upon by the same spirit of the age, molded after 
the same type of character. All the analogies of nature 
point to this. No isolated thing is found there. Noth- 
ing lives except by depending on some other thing. The 
bird eats the worm, the worm eats the leaf, the leaf 
feeds upon the sap, the same sap from the chemist’s 
shop—the soil—and the soil drank at the lips of the rain- 
cloud. Thus you may push all things back, and find 
that one stands upon another. And so also is one man 
beholden to another; dependent are all upon each; 
we are constantly fed and built up by means of resources 
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outside of ourselves. We must meet each other, and, 
whether in social, political, mercantile, or religious 
spheres of life, interchange thoughts and things gross 
and physical, tot] and assist in the great machinery of 
life, to find an-isolated independence of character and 
influence an utter impossibility. 

The Bible calls the Christian’s lifea light, and it 
is the nature of light to flow out spontaneously in all 
directions, and fill the world unconsciously with its 
beams; and this symbol of light has its propriety in 
the fact that the unconscious influence is the chief 
influence, and has precedence in its power over the 
world. What a power ia the silent, beautiful light that 
recreates the whole world morning by morning, rescu- 
ing it from night and chaos! Just as the greatest pow- 
ers in nature lie back of all the huge stirs, commotions, 
and upheavals, so the insensible, quiet powers and un- 
conscious influences of good men are as much more 
potent than what I have called their veluntary and 
active, as the great, silent powers of natureare of greater 
consequence than her disturbances and tumults. A blind 
man carrying a lantern at night in the streets of an an- 
cient city was met by an old acquaintance, who said : 
‘‘ Why do you carry a lantern ? you can’t see the light ; 
it won’t keep you from stumbling over anybody.” 
‘*No,” said the old philosopher ; ‘‘ but I carry the lantern 
to keep people who have eyes from stumbling over me.” 
Well would it be if allof us kept constantly in mind and 
heart the words of the Eternal Spirit: ‘‘ Ye were some- 
time darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord ; walk as 
children of the light.” Walk so that no one will stum- 
ble over you. Thousands of Christian men are like 
blind men walking in the night without a lantern : the 
insensible influence of their manners and character, 
their tastes and associations, their reading and amuse- 
ments, their company and actions, are so decided as to 
thwart their voluntary influence that, whatever they 
do to control others, they are sure to convey the exact 
opposite of what they intended. Thus it is generally 
found to be true that whenever Christian men are un 
dertaking by argument or persuasion to exert a power in 
the face of certain qualities odious and detestable, they 
fail to gain true respect among men, for the silent influ- 
ence of the wrong is too powerful, and overmasters their 
most cogent reasonings and appeals. Every good man 
has thus a power in his person more mighty than all his 
classic diction or elaborate arguments, that others feel 
and indorse when he little suspects it. Every bad man, 
too, has a fund of passion in his character—a death- 
shadow which is tainting those around him when it is 
not even in his thoughts or intentions to do an injury to 
his fellow-men. There is just this strong yet uncon- 
scious propagation of feelings of approval or disgust 
which our Christianity receives at the hands of those it 
came to bless. The Christ of God is either coronated 
or crucified in other human souls by the way we know 
and exalt him in our life and character. 

2. The bearing of human actions reaches necessarily 
beyond themselves. 

Science asserts it to be a fact that one pound of gold 
may be drawn into a wire that would extend around 
the globe. So one good or evil deed has in it such 
ductility that it may be drawn out into fine vibrating 
wires of influence that will coil around the world, ex- 
tend throughout all time, and reach far into eternity. 
Peter’s shadow has lengthened itself down the ages even 
until it rests over us this morning. There is not a more 
potent healing agency for the world’s great errors than 
a holy life. A bigoted Roman Catholic young lady 
was won from her errors and sins by the purely un- 
conscious influence of the godly deportment of Dr. Adam 
Clark, during a three days’ voyage. An infidel came 
toa pastor to converse anxiously concerning his soul and 
the way of salvation. Saidhe, ‘“‘ Doctor, I can always 
hear sermons ; I am ball-proof to pulpit rhetoric ; I can 
give back argument forargument. But one thing I never 
could argue down—the Christian life of my wife.” There 
is a resistlessness, a might in the insinuating geutleness 
and felt charm of a righteous and holy life, which the 
most sweeping eloquence of the vreached word can 
never exert. One of the most widely known and ex- 
tensively uscful ministers England ever knew was the 
Rev. John Angell James, of Birmingham, and yet in 
one of his lectures he said that he owed all h: was, as 
to the means and instrumentality of it, to the sight of a 
companion who slept in the same room with him, bend 
ing his knees in prayer on retiring to rest. ‘‘ That scene, 
so unostentatious and so unconcealed, aroused my 
slumbering conscience and sent an arrow to my heart, 
for though I had been religiously educated I had re- 
strained prayer and cast off the fear of God.” His con- 
version followed, and soon afterward his entrance upon 
college studies for the work of th: ministry. ‘‘ Nearly 
half a century,” said the venerable old man, ‘‘ has rolled 
away, with all its multitudinous events, since then, but 
that little chamber, that humble couch, that silent, pray- 
ing youth, are still present to ny imagination, and will 
never be forgotten amid the splendors of heaven and 
through the ages of eternity.” The silent shadow de- 
clared its power. Did that young man in his unassuming 





devotions live to himself ? On the contrary, the immense 
train of consequences and active influences started 
through the conversion of John Angell James, and kept 
moving by his long, active ministry, by the array of bis 
many eminently useful books, all of them preaching 
more widely and powerfully out of the pulpit than in 
it, earnest and powerful as that was—this and all involved 
in it were linked on to that one falling shadow of 
Christian influence. One book alone that he wrote, 
“J mes’s Anxious Inquirer,” has saved thousands upon 
thousands of souls. 

Deeds are deathless. I think it was Benjamin West 
who said, ‘‘ My mother’s kiss made me an artist ;’ while 
poor Byron was started toward ruin by the conduct of his 
violent-tempered, headstrong, and capricious mother. 
What a wail ther . is in these lines of his : 

** Untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poisoned.”’ 


It is sixty-one years since Byron died ; for the grave 
closed over him in April, 1824; but that wail of a 
rulned genius echoes along the years. While look- 
ing at many a criminal standing at the bar, himself 
acknowledging his guilt, and all convinced that he is 
justly condemned for his crime, who can help seeing, 
behind the direct sin by which he came to his downfall, 
the manipulating power of others molding and shaping 
his destiny ? Though unconscious of much of the influ- 
ence they exerted, insensible of the power of their 
shadow, this one visible wreck, besides so many that are 
not known, cries out against them, with bitter, eternal 
reproaches, Ye lived not to yourselves ! Responsibilities 
are resting upon us. 

What must have been the feelings of Peter when 
he saw the crowds beariug their sick and helpless 
ones to where he was to pass—the faith exemplified 
in his power and their determination to catch at least 
his passing shadow! It must have Leen weighty, con- 
scious responsibility. Said Christ, ‘‘ Ye wre the light 
of the world,” signal-bearers pointing out the right track 
to other travelers. The fearful catastrophe .t New 
Hamburg, in 1871, on the Hudson River Railroad, was 
all owing to a false signal light. 1t bad not been changed. 
It was white, indicating no danger; it ought to have 
been red, thus giviog timely alarm. The engineer of 
the express train believed the signal, and rushed along, 
with his living, human freight, to meet tbe crash of 
doom. It was almost under the white light the acci- 
dent happened. Is our light such that deathless souls fol- 
lowing our guidance will fall mangled and crushed into 
eternal ruin? Take another illustration of what every 
Christian ought to be. Along the British coast, at some 
distance from the shore, stands the far famed Eddystone 
Lighthouse to warn the mariners of ‘he treacherous 
rocks that lurk beneath the waves. It is a lofty column 
of solid masonry towering many feet above the high- 
est billows, defying the fury of the angry storm. 
At the base of the tower there is carved out in the 
solid granite these letters: ‘‘1 stand here to give light 
and to save life.” And it. has fulfilled its ministry 
of salvation, shedding light through long, dark 
nights of storm to guide the anxious sailor and save 
precious lives. This is God's ideal of a Christian man, 
to be a lighthouse of salvation—true beacon fires point 
ing to the shores of an endiess life. Yet, in the sad 
chapters of human greed and wickedness, how often has 
it been known in history that wreckers’ lights along a 
dangerous coast have successfully Jured the richly 
freighted merchant vessel.to destruction ! Nv more so} 
emp question can sweep over the conscience of this con- 
gregation as we realize the fact that we are all holding 
up some light, swaying some influence, molding the 
destiny of others: Am I a true sigu1l-bearer, or aml a 
wrecker’s light ? 

3. This influence of personal character has also tts 
active and conscious side. 

Peter's works were magnified by the people. Multi- 
tudes were added to the Lord, and in labors they were 
more abundant. Persecution even tended to increase 
their earnestness and devotion. Trials lifted them up 
into a supremacy of power. So Christians are more 
than merely the examples, the leaders, the models, the 
ideals, of the world. It is their business also to be actively 
engaged in disseminating regenerative influences—influ- 
ences calculated to awaken and save men, to produce in 
all a sense of a nobler destiny, and to lift the world to 
higher and holier standar’s. This can be done not by 
waiting for opportunities, but by making them ; by carry- 
injz out the spirit of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s advice to a 
young man who complained there was no place open for 
him ; then, said the old man, ‘‘ Go and open one.” 

The Church of God is burdened with religious Micaw- 
bers, men always ‘‘ waiting for something to turn up,” 
but who never find it. Don’t waste any time in waiting 
for grand opportunities and discussing impressions 
about your duty ; make the opportunity, and make it 
golden, by doing the duty well. We do not dream of 
the amount of help we could render this benighted, sin 
cursed world, and reproduce on earth the days of heaven, 
until with hearts of fire and tongues of flame we make 
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the attempt, until from thanksgiving for what Christ has 
done for our own souls, anxiety for the salvation 
of others, and solicitude for the prosperity of the 
church, we hold our feet ready to run on any errand 
and hold our hands ready to do any work for him, our 
shoulders ready to move under any burden which the 
interest of his cause and glory of his name may impose. 

I believe in an aggressive Christianity. The eloquent 
bard of Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott, has well said : 

** One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name.”’ 
If so ‘‘ one crowded hour,” who shall compute the influ- 
ence of that life filled with ‘‘ crowded hours” of noblest 
devotion to the one idea in which all things and all ideas 
and all causes shall be made subordinate to the Redeemer’s 
kingdom ? Hereis the true philosophy of doing good— 
to have a character that will of itself communicate good- 
ness, just as healing came out of Peter’s shadow ; to walk 
in Christ’s spirit and become suffused with his dispost- 
tion so as to unconsciously disseminate saving influences. 
God's greatest joy is to give you character, making you 
the depository of his grace, and beautifying your entire 
being. Butin order todo this, something is necessary on 
your part—a full surrender of all your powers to God, 
& perpetual desire for spiritual intimacy and fellowship 
with holy powers ; then you will as naturally communi- 
cate salvation to others as the sun communicates his 
beams. Sin-sick souls will seek even your passing 
shadow ; the weary will rest under its grateful shade, 
and the stalwart in Zion rejoice more and more in the 
accumulated good done in the service and cause of our 
Redeemer and Lord. 

4. The perpetuity of all human influence. 

No man can leave the world just as he found it. His 
living in itchangesit. His life necessarily affects all other 
intelligences for their temporal, spiritual, and everlasting 
benefit or injury. Our pulsations of thought and feel- 
ing produce other pulsations in other minds and hearts, 
and, linked as spirit is to spirlt throughout God’s uni- 
verse, these pulsations will be transmitted wheresoever 
there is a thought to be awakened or emotions to be 
kindled. Faraday, the great philosopher, tells us that 
‘the pulsations of afr, set in motion by the human voice 
communicate themselves to columns of atmosphere next 
beyond them in succession, until the waves thus raised 
pass around the whole globe, and the element we breathe 
becomes a vast library on whose pages are written all 
that the children of men have spoken.” It is thus that 
by every sentiment we have uttered in the ear of a fel- 
low-mortal, by every deed we have done, by every com- 
panfonship we have formed, there has been started a 
movement on the moral elements, which has not ceased 
and will never cease ; its unwearied pinions fly on and 
on, till we are compelled to confront each other at ihe 
Great White Throne. The word spoken in kindness or 
anger, the deed of charity or hate, the silent shadows, 
that rested for the healing or smiting of other souls, can 
never be recalled. No man nor angei can arrest their 
power. So with your silent, unconscious influence, the 
power ‘of silent shadows that fall from your actions, 
your prayerful life, your fragrant spirit ; it is first a 
rill, then a rivulet, a river, an ocean, all boundless and 
fathomless as eternity! Arrest the influences of other 
years ? No, never! you may as well dream of planting 
yourselves in the middle of Niagara gather its foaming 
billows in your hands and roll them | ack into the blue 
expanse of Lake Erie, as that you will be able to recover 
back these sweeping tides of good, started into motion 
by a life of alienation from the law of God. 

APPLICATION, 


1. Lost power by exaggerated professions. 

The power of Peter’s shadow rested in the grand, ster- 
ling qualities of the Apostle’s character and his personal 
communion with God. Many a man wonders why his 
power is limited over his fellow-men ; it is because of 
limited intercourse with the reservoir of all divine 
power. It is not mere talk about religion tbat will lead 
our fellow men to Christ, but it is the power of personal 
piety—a holy character back of all prayers, exhorta- 
tions, preachings, and evangelistic duties. While trav- 
eling in Europe in 1879, 1 remember seeing in one of 
the surgical colleges of England two skeletons that 
held in their bony hands the jets from which the gas 
flashed. Here was light from the hand of death—light 
for otherse—but the eyelets sockets lacked all light for 
themselves! Symbol of that man in the pulpit or in 
the pew who urges his fellow-man to a salvation he does 
not enjoy, and warns of a doom to which he himself is 
hastening. Let our profession and what we actually 
are harmonize, and our influence to lead men to the 
Saviour will stand confessed. Souls will seek to come 
under the healing shadow of our life as we pass along, 
and will bless our memories in the eternal world and 
speak our names with praise at heaven’s throne. 

2. It teaches the extent of our personal responsibility, 

Do you question this large latitude to human responsi- 
bility? Do you ever dispute your being called to 
answer for the unconscious falling shadow of your 
life? Do you question that God: will ever investigate 





as to who has ever been smitten or healed by your silent 
shadow of intluence? The influence you exert is the 
most honest and sincere expression of your real character. 
What would God hold you accountable for, if not this ? 
Itis supreme foliy and mad infatuation to think you 
are dving no damage, and that you are avoiding this 
responsibility, when you conceal your sin. Not only by 
every act, but by every look or glance, sneer or smile, 
you may be transmitting the very influence that shall 
turn the scale of some one’s immortality. A character 
unsanctified by God’s Spirit of holiness, and uncrowned 
with God’s smile, must meet the doom of all unhallowed 
powers—death, eternal death ! 

3. It reveals the hindrance to the success of all Chris- 
tian work and workers. 

Why is so much evangelical truth wasted ; such 
nieager results from stupendous labors; such slender 
fruit from carnest cultivation? Because so many bos- 
tile influences silently prevail against the preacher and 
work against the worker. When a church is found all 
aglow with epiritual devotion, having a burning zeal for 
the conversion of souls, they make a warm, genial at- 
mosphere for the ready reception of the seed, and har- 
vest almost immediately follows the sowing. But spir- 
itual coldness checks growth, and the most earnest 
presentation of the truth feils of saving men. The 
parentat home, the Sabbath-school teacher with his class, 
the preacher in the pulpit, knows the power of counter- 
influence. How mightily it works! Home influence 
overbalanced by evil powers in the world; the tuition 
of the Sabbath-school all drowned in the secularism of 
the home, and the truths of an earnest ministry all 
conquered and slain by the strong, unconscious influ- 
ences streaming out of the livesof his people! We make 
no accusations, but what if they who rise up in the last 
tribunal to condemn you are those of your own house- 
hold? The children that wear your names, the buds of 
the household stem, that might be flowers of imperisha- 
ble sweetness and beauty in the Redeemer’s diadem, cast 
out as dead and rotten rubbish, declaring the silent 
shadow that has blighted their lives ! 

Oh, guard your personal influence! consecrate it to 
God. Make the silent shadow of your life eloquent 
with holiness and praise of your Redeemer. Garner 
up pleasure in yonder realm of eternity, where the re- 
deemed ones shall bless the hour when your shadow 
crossed their paih and ministered to their eternal re- 
demption. 








A NEW PREACHER. 


HERE has come into prominence, especially in the 
South, during the past year, a man of peculiar 
ability and peculiar power, known popularly as ‘‘ Sam 
Jones.” Noman before the public has had his goings 
and comings, his sayings and doings, chronicled with 
greater minuteness than hie. 

To try to explain this phenomenon js impossible, He 
has a work and place in the world, and fills it. 

The Rev. Samuel Jones was born in Chambers County, 
Alabama, but was educated and grew up in Georgia, 
where his parents moved while he was a child. Mr. 
Jones, who is now about thirty-eight years old, is theson 
of a lawyer, and was educated to the law. Until the 
death of his father a few years ago, Mr. Jones was noted 
for his excesses; but at the death-bed of his father he 
was converted, and immediately began to preach to his 
former companions. At the present time he is a member 
of the North Georgia Methodist Conference, and the 
agent of the Orphans’ Home at Decatur, Ga. His mode 
of expression is very peculiar, eccentric, but his power 
over his hearers is marvelous. He moves them alike to 
tears or laughter, having the control of his audiences as 
a master would of the keys anc stops of an organ. Mr. 
Jones is of dark complexion, weighs about 150 ;.ounds, 
and shows in his physique the characteristics of a deter- 
mined man. While some of his sentences read gro- 
terquely, when he says them they do not give that im- 
pression ; in fact, pathos and earnestness are the most 
marked features of his address. Mr. Jones is surprised 
at his own success, both as to the numbers who always 
attend his meetings, and the number who are converted 
while attending them. The following will give a faint 
idea of his sermons : 

**An idea is a thought worked into shape ready for 
hand, tongue, or foot. As you think, so youare. Tell 
me what you are thinking about to day and I'll tell you 
what you will be doing to-morrow ; so, let me tell you, 
brethren, you’d better mind what you are thinking 
about to-day, if you know what's good for you—if you 
would have apy respect to what you may be doing to- 
morrow. 

“You partake of the nature of the men and things by 
which you are surrounded. You are very much like the 
world around you—like your circumstances and associ- 
ates. Place tre worst man in Murfreesborough in good 
company and he’ll be as good asanybody. No man can 
stay with me an hour and not be as good as I am, and I 
don’t mean to say that I am overgood. I only mean tosay 
that in my presence, or in the presence of amy other 





minister of the Gospel, he will not swear. I know no 
good man would ; or, I should say, no gentleman would. 
I have overheard men swear who, on noticing my pres. 
ence, would begin to beg my pardon. ‘ Poor man,’ Ihave 
answered such, ‘“‘ you’d a great deal better be on your 
knees begging God’s pardon, not mine.’ 

‘* Tt’s ten thousand times harder to be just than gener- 
ous, It is easy enough to give a poor woman a dollar, but 
when it comes to following a straight line, being just in 
all things, just to God, to your family, to your children, 
to all men, it is a different thing. Some men are never 
just to their wives. They pay their cook five dollars 
very willingly Saturday night, but when the hard-work- 
ing, economical, painstaking wife asks for a little money 
on Monday, the brute will say, ‘Oh, wife, what do you 
want with money ?’ 

‘“‘T knewa fellow in Georgia who had been married 
ten years. His wife one morning suggested that that was 
her birthday, and he said to himself: ‘I’ve got a good 
wife ; she has been kind, self-sacrificing, and true in al] 
respects ; I must buy her a present.’ S» he went down 
that day, and walked into a store and bought himself a 
new hat, consoling himself that nothing would more 
please a good wife than to make her husband a presert 
of anew hat. He's the meanest man I ever saw; and 
there are a great many men just that way. 

‘* We are too often unjust to our children, exacting of 
them things we don’t do ourselves, and berating them 
with our tongues when they don’t understand what we 
want. And then we are too mean to say ten words to 
make one of them happy. Ob, how unjust we are to 
wives, husbands, children ! 

**Tf you put a little downright justice in your conduct 
with your chil ‘ren you'll have happierhomes. Did you 
ever start anywhere with your wife, and keep hurrying 
her up when you ought to know she has not only to 
dress herself, but five children besides, while you have 
nothing to do but get ready ? ‘Hurry up, hurry up; I 
don’t want to be too late! If you don’t hurry I'll goon 
by myself.’ And after a while she tells you to ‘Goon, 
husband ; I’m afraid I can’t get ready in time for you ; 
I don’t want to hinder you.’ 

‘“‘T've done just that way. I have walked off, out the 
gate and fifty yards down the roal, and then I'd stop 
and think. I’d say: ‘Sam Jones, you are the meanest 
man living, and you sha’n’t go to churck nor anywhere 
else till you learn how to behave yourself.’ And then 
I walk back and go in and find worry in my wife's face 
and tears in her eyes, and I go up and put my arms 
around her and kiss her—there’s nobody there but us 
two—and say, ‘ Wife, I’m as mean as a dog; I know 
I am, and I want you to forgive me,’ and she forgives 
me, and we get ready and go—and find ourselves the 
first ones there. 

‘*The Lord have mercy on "8s ; how unjust we are to 
our wives, our children, our brothers and sisters, and 
our neighbors ! 

‘ There are men in this very town who meet a neigh. 
bor's wife on the street, and take off their hats, and bow 
and smile as sweet and tenderly, ‘ How are you, 
madam {’ and then go home and wound their own 
wives with their tongues. Clever to all wives but their 
own! And go it is with some wives ; they are all smiles 
and kind words in company, and cut their husbands to 
the heart with their tongues. God pity the man who 
has such a wife as that ! 

‘‘I don’t scold; if Ido, I intend to scold somebody 
else’s wife. Ihave heard mothers say, when a neigh- 
bor’s child would break some article of value, ‘ Oh, it 
doesn’t matter !’ when, if their own child were to do it, 
they’d slap him clean across the room. Lord, give us 
a religion that will make us good to our wives and chil. 
dren and friends and neighbors,” 








Socrates once said, ‘‘ Could I climb to the highest 
place in Athens, I would lift my voice and proclaim— 
Fellow-citizens, why do ye turn and scrape every stone 
to gather wealth, and take so little care of your children, 
to whom one day you must relinquish it all ?” If our 
children are to be princes they must have some part in 
the work, some responsibilities. It is selfish for a parent 
to do all the praying at the family altar, or saying of 
grace @t the table, to give all the money for his family. 
Let all pray, give, do, and plan, then all will have an 
interest and grow therein. I remember when the first 
Methodist meeting was established in Pittsficld, a emal! 
village in Maine, a paper was started, and a young man 
signed four dollars. The year was to begin in July, 
and or: the first visit of the preacher a man desired this 
young man to help him inthe hay-field. His reply was, 
‘‘No; I have signed four dollars for this preacher and 
must hear him. I have some part in the meeting. I 
cannot kelp you to-day.” His interest saved him.— 
[H. W. Bolton. 


Self-sacrifice is the essential mark of the Christian, 
and the absence of it is sufficient at once to condemn the 
man who calls himself by that name and yet has it not, 
and to declare that he has no right to it.—[Bolton. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
THE STORY-TELLERS AND BUFFOONS OF NAPLES. 

To an illiterate people all the pleasure we who can 
read find to enjoy in fiction and poetry must be lost, if 
itisnot obtained in a weak reflection from the lips of 
professional racovtevis, The peoples of far Eastern 
countries still listen, as in the days of the ‘‘ Arablan 
Nights,” to the story-teller at the gate, and even In Italy 
the lazzaroni still take delight in the marvelous tales of 
the relater, and sometimes singer—a vagabondish, good. 
natured fellow, who {fs rapidly becoming obsolete. A 
writer in the ‘‘ Saturday Review” gives a description of 
the Neapolitan story-teller and buffoon, some extracts 
from which may be interesting: ‘‘He is only to be 
found in the gardens and kitchens of the smallest inns, 
and never emerges into the more respectable quarters of 
the town or the dining-rooms that foreigners frequent. 
Indeed, he is rarely fitted to appear there to advantage ; 
his clothesare shabby and not improbably torn, and his 
breath {s so strongly perfumed with garlic that in order 
to enjoy his company it is necessary to keep on the 
weather-side of him. He usually speaks the broadest 
Neapolitan, though, if he catches sight of a foreign audi- 
tor from whom a larger gratuity than usually falls to his 
lot may be expected, he will make a feeble effort to ex- 
press himeelf in Italfan. In his customary haunts he is a 
welcome guest. He enters them with a confident mien, 
and eyes those who are seated at the tables ; if they are 
too few or too poverty-stricken, he retires with a bow; 
otherwise he stations himself in a convenient position, 
assumes an imposing attitude, and coughs. All conver- 
sation is hushed in a moment, and the chairs are pushed 
so as to allow their occupants a full view of the narra- 
tor. He usually introduces his tale by some short 
moral remark, such as, ‘Gentlemen, though {t is the 
duty of children to obey their parents, it is not well for 
fathers and mothers to impose too severe a restraint on 
their inclinations, as the history of Princess —— clearly 
shows. Listen to it, and you will agree with me.’ His 
storles are generally of a romantic and pathetic charac- 
ter, and they deal freely with fabulous animals and su. 
pernatural events. In the more moving scenes passages 
of verse are introduced, and though all the rest of the 
tale, down to the very moral it is supposed to teach, is 
occasionally varied, these lines always remain the same. 
When the narrator trusts his voice he sings them, other- 
wise he pronounces them in a declamatory tone, strongly 
emphasizing rhyme and rhythm. During the rest of 
the performance his manner {is easy and animated by 
turns. He relates the adventures of his hero almost as 
if they had happened to himself ; he indulges freely in 
gestura, and mimics the voices of the principal charac- 
ters. When he bas reached the most stirring incident 
in the tale, and every one is anxious to know what hap- 
pened next, he suddenly pauses, borrows a plate from 
the landlord, and goes round to collect the soldi. If 
the harvest is satisfactory he returns to his post and 
finishes the narrative ; if not, he retires with a polite 
bow. One of these men js sald to have made a large 
profit by forgetting the conclusion of his best story. 
What the story was no one can now say ; but tradition 
reports it to have been the best ever told in a tavern gar- 
den. Nobody who heard the beginning had any rest 
till he knew the end, and on the narrator departing 
without finishing it, the disappointed listeners suspected 
each other of stinginess. When the story-teller reap- 
peared after a few days the same tale was eagerly de- 
manded, and the contributions were unusually liberal ; 
but he departed as before. The same scene was repeated 
a number of times, and in different parts of the town. 
At last the frequenters of one of the taverns where he 
often appeared came to an understanding with each 
other. He should not have another soldo till the tale 
was told tothe very end. When heasked for the plate the 
innkeeper informed him of the resolution of his guests, 
and offered himself to collect the coppers, and keep 
them till the story was finished. It was only then that 
the old man confessed with tears that he had quite for- 
gotten how the beautiful princess escaped from her diffi- 
culties, All he could remember was that the conclu- 
sion was happy. Then he hurried away without even 
waiting to make a kow, and never again revisited the 
garden. 

‘‘Humor is proverblally apt to degenerate into buf- 
foonery, but in Naples the buffoon stands distinctly 
higher in the social scale than the comic story-teller. 
However broken his voice and his fortunes may be, it 
is rarely that any true master of the art will give a rep- 
resentation in the tavern gardens and kitchens to which 
the lazzaroni resort. He can always make a better liv- 
ing by instructing pupils, for this is one of the favorite 
amusements of apprentices, young mechanics, and shop- 
keepers. They club together, hire a master to instruct 
them, and practice alone on other evenings. When 
they have attained a certain proficiency, they unex- 
pectedly appear in some gathering of their friends and 
produce a few pieces, which are, of course, greeted with 








enthusiastic applause. At every future social meeting 
they will be entreated to perform, and will enjoy all the 
delight which the warm recognition of their elderly 
friends and the smiles of young and rosy lips can im- 
part. Their younger acquaintances, too, will applaud, 
sometimes vociferously enough ; but in their case admi- 
ration is apt to be tempered by jealousy. This distinc- 
tion and the pleasure they derive from their rehearsals 
are the only rewards the amateurs desire. But the 
master keeps his eye on his pupils. If any of them dils- 
play unusual talent, he in due time invites him to a 
private interv'ew, where he mects others of talents equal 
to though different from his own.” 
HOW BANK-NOTES ARE REDEEMED. 

‘“What becomes of old bank-notes ?” is a question 
asked and answered in graphic detail by a correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Evening Post :” 

‘When the national bank-notes have tramped about 
the country until they have become ragged and vagabond 
and have reached the lowest depths of degradation, they 
are bundled up and sent to the Treasury Department 
forredemption. Many million of these vagrants are re- 
ceived at the Department each year. They have to pass in 
review through the National Bank Redemption Agency, 
where those that are utterly depraved and good for noth- 
ing are sentenced to be chewed up, and those that have 
got in through the force of association, but are still not 
s0 far gone that some good may not be got out of them, 
are cent back into the service. In the place of those that 
are condemned, nice new notes, crisp and clean, are sent 
out. The experience of these notes is varied, and in 
some cases very novel and interesting ; but their tale is 
told only by their ragged and dirty appearance when 
they get back to the Department. The average length 
of time that a new note can keep up a respectable ap- 
pearance is about three years. Some have been found 
at the end of twenty years to be as crisp as on the day 
of their issue; but these are exceptional cases, where 
they have fallen into the hands of people who made pets 
of them, and carefully guarded them from rough usage. 
The wandering note soon becomes a tramp. It rapidly 
gocs to pieces if it starts out for the West, stopping along 
at the cross-rdad inns, or if it frequents drinking saloons 
and falls in with low company. Bad habits tell on a 
baak-note very quickly. It is hard luck when it falls 
in with a bloody-fingered butcher. Some have been 
known to become good for nothing under such circum- 
stances in a few weeks. They are subject, too, to all 
sorts of misfortune by fire and water. 

‘‘ Many thousands get burned up. Then their charred 
and blackened remains are sent to the Treasury for re- 
demption. One lady in the Comptroller's office, in this 
case, has charge of them, and they are sent to her for 
identification before they can be redeemed. Her name 
is Fitzgerald, and she is said to be very expert, seldom 
failing to identify a note, giving its proper name, date, 
and classification, no matter how badly burnt it is. 
Sometimes packages of several hundred, done up to be 
expressed, are sent in all stuck together and burnt clear 
through to a black, crispy mass. She then separates 
them one by one with a very thin-bladed knife, and 
places the charred remains of each one separately upon 
a glass slab and examines it very carefully with a mag- 
nifying glass. She is famillar with all pecullarlties of the 
issues of the various banks, and a note must be reduced 
almost to ashes to be beyond her recognition, though to 
an inexperienced eye it might not be distinguished from 
a piece of grocer’s paper which had gone through the 
fire. 

“The force of fifty-seven, all except two or three of 
whom are ladies, can handle just half a million notes 
each day. This is very expert counting. The notes 
when they come to be judged have first to be ‘ counted 
in.’ This requires the ‘counter-in’ to go over them 
twice, and she must make no mistake and pass no coun- 
terfelt, or the loss thus caused will be deducted from her 
salary. She is given from 6,000 to 10,000 notes, for 
which she gives a receipt ; then she counts them in; then 
she counts them back, and if the two counts agree she is 
given credit for them when she settles up in the evening, 
turning in the money bound and labeled with her name 
and amount on each package. If the packages, or any 
of them, are found short, she has to make good the defi- 
ciency. Next, the notes have to be assorted, those in 
good condition from those in bad condition ; then they 
have to be grouped as to denomination ; then distributed 
into banks of issue, and then into denomination, under 
the heads of banks. Then they are ‘counted out.’ The 
‘counter-in’ has to hanule them twice and the ‘ counter- 
out’ thrice, but the former has the most responsibility, 
and must be moreexpert. The counter-in handles from 
6,000 to 10,000 notes twice, or counts 12,000 to 20,000 
per day, while the counter-out handles from 5,000 to 
7,000 three times, or counts from 15,000 to 21,000 per 
day. This is provided they make no mistake, which 
makes a recount necessary, and doubles the work.” 

ABOUT LEAVES. 

It is generally supposed, says a writer in the ‘“ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,” that in autumn the leaves cf 
deciduous trees drop off because they die. My im. 





pression is that most persons wonld be very much sur- 
prised to hear that this is not altogether the case. In 
fact, however, the separation is a vital process, and, if 
a bough is killed, the leaves are not thrown off, but re- 
main attached to it. Indeed, the dead leaves not only 
remain in sifu, but they are still firmly attached. 
Being dead and withered, they give the impression that 
the least shock would detach them ; on the contrary, 
however, they will often bear a weight of as much as 
two pounds without coming off. In evergreen species 
the conditions are in many respects different. When 
we have an early fall of snow in autumn, the trees 
which still retain their leaves are often very much 
broken down. Hence, perhaps, the comparative paucity 
of evergreens in temperate regions and the tendency of 
evergreens to have smooth and glossy Icave? such as 
thore of the holly, box, and evergreen oak. Hatry 
leaves especially retafn the snow, on which more and 
more accumulates. Again, evergreen leaves sometimes 
remain on the tree for several years ; for instance, in the 
Scotch pine three or four years, the spruce and silver 
fir six or even seven, the yew eight, A. pinsayo sixteen 
or seventeen, araucarila and others even longer. It is 
true that during the latter years they gradually dry and 
wither ; still, under these circumstances they naturally 
require special protection. They are, a3 a general rule, 
tough and even leathery. In many species, again, as {s 
the case with our holly, they are spinose. This serves as 
a protection from browsing animals; and in this way 
we can, I think, explain the curious fact that, while 
young hollies have spiny leaves, those of older trees, 
which are out of the reach of browsing animals, tend to 
become quite unarmed. In confirmation of this I may 
also adduce the fact that while in the evergreen oak the 
leaves On well-grown trees are entire and smooth edged, 
like those of the laurel, specimens which are cropped 
and kept low form scrubby brushes with hard, prickly 
leaves. 
NOT FOR SALE, 

A gentleman who traveled through Syria and Pales- 
tine with his sister contributes to the ‘‘ Forest and 
Stream” the following account of a bit of adventure 
which befell them on the way to Jericho. They had 
halted for rest and for their noonday meal at a wayside 
well, where a party of Arab merchants was also en- 
camped, when the interview here described took place : 

After the customary salaams had been exchanged, 
and we had jointly and severally wished that prosperity 
might wait upon each other’s households, silence reigned 
between us fora while. I noticed that now and then one 
of the young Arab traders cast furtive glances at my sis- 
ter, but believing them to be partly due to astonishment 
that any girl should go unveiled, | was not at all pre 
pared for the somewhat abrupt remark which suddenly 
broke the silence between us, nor for the conversation 
which followed in this wise : 

‘* What would the howadji be willing to sell her for ?” 

‘Disappointment vex not my brother, but I could not 
sell her.” 

‘“‘T will give the howadji a camel and two donkeys 
for her.” 

‘‘ The offer is generous, but I have no wish to part 
with her. She is the howadji’s sister.” 

‘*Tiab, but your brother is rich, and will give even 
two camels and a donkey for her. The offer is great.” 

‘‘No, I desire not to bargain. It is impossible that 
she be bought.” 

‘‘ Does the howadji speak as a true man not wishing 
to sell, or even as One who desireth a large price ?” 

‘* As a man that meaneth what he hath sald.’’. 

** Good.” 

And here our exchange of {deas relapsed into silence 
again. 


A PRETTY STORY ABOUT VICTOR HUGO. 


Max O Rell relates the following little incident of 
Victor Hugo and his beloved granddaughter: ‘‘ Jeanne 
Hugo, the granddaughter and the idol of the poet, hav- 
ing manifested a strong objection to learning the alpha- 
bet, her mother, thinking to sharpen her energies, told 
her one day that until she had learned the first twelve 
letters she would have no dessert. The first thing the 
child did was to pour out her troubles to grandpapa, 
ever ready to listen, but on this occasion powerless to 
interfere. However, to lighten the privation of his little 
darling, he proposed to her that they should suffer to- 
gether—he would touch no dessert as !ong as she had to 
abstain. Jeanne approved thearrangement. For many 
days Victor Hugo persistently refused dessert, alleging 
various reasons for not partaking of it. But one even- 
ing, Jeanne having gone to bed before dinner, a certain 
kind of cheese, of which he was particularly fond, was 
placed upon the table. The savory odor assailed his 
nostrils, and Hugo had almost broken his engagement, 
when he suddenly remembered the solemn promise 
made to the child, and checked himself, much to the 
amazement of his daughter-in-law, Jeanne’s mother. 
That lady, suspecting something mysterious, appealed 
to him to tell her the meaning of his strange bebavior. 
Seeing there was no help for it, Victor Hugo very 
meekly cast down hiseyes, and made a clean breast of it. ” 
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THE POET OF ELEGY. 


RAY will always, we suppose, hold, by virtue 

rather of earlier claim than of prior right, the 
first nominal place amongst our elegiac poets. The 
“* Elegy in a Country Churchyard” is so beautiful and 
so simple, so entirely devoid of anything that is 
‘*caviare to the general,” and reflects so perfectly that 
mood of gentle regret which is neither too gloomy for 
fascination nor too intense for a quietly imaginative 
heart, that it has almost stamped him on the vational 
mind as the elegiac poet of our country. But the 
preseat writer at least is convinced that neither the 
“ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” nor the ‘‘ Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College,” beautiful as each is, 
touches so high a point in the elegiac poetry of our 
country as soine half-dozen of Matthew Arnold’s poems. 
Just glance over the edition of his poems in three vol- 
umes which Messrs. Macmillan have just issued ; you 
will be struck by the fact that all the finest poems in all 
three, even though professing to be lyric, or dramatic, 
or narrative, are in their finest passages and happiest 
thoughts essentially poems of elegy—by which we mean 
poems of exquisite regret—and not, in fact, poems of 
longing, or of passion, or of character, or of heroic 
venture. Even the beautiful early poem on the Church 
of Brou is essentially elegiac. ‘‘ Youth and Calm,” 
again, contains the very heart of elegy : 


*‘ But ah ! though peace indeed is here, 
And ease from shame and rest from fear, 
Though nothing can dismarble now 
The smoothness of that limpid brow, 
Yet is a calm like this in truth 
The crowning end of life and youth? 
And when this boon rewards the dead 
Are all debts paid, has all been said ? 
And is the heart of youth so light, 

Its step so firm, its eye so bright, 
Because on its hot brow there blows 

A wind of promise and repose 

From the far grave to which it goes ? 
Because it has the hope to come 

One day to harbor in the tomb ? 

Ab no! the bliss youth dreams is one 
For daylight and the cheerful sun, 

For feeling nerves and living breath, 
Youth dreams a bliss on this side death. 
It dreams a rest, 'f not more deep, 
More grateful than this marble sleep. 

It hears a voice within it tell— 

* Calm’s not life’s crown, but calm is well.’ 
Tis all, perhaps, which man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.’’ 


That is an early poem (and we take leave to print it as 
it was first published, and not as it has been re-edited 
by its author), and one in which the elegiac tone is not 
perhaps hit with the perfect felicity of later years ; but 
still it has the very life of the poet in it, and marks, as 
distinctly as Goethe's early songs marked, the region in 
which the verse of the poet who produced it was des- 
tined to excel. It is the same with the rather enigmatic 
but still most powerful early lines addressed ‘‘ To a 
Gipsy Child by the Seashore.” It is the same again 
with the touching lines entitled ‘‘ Resignation”—also an 
early poem—which in its close gives us another and 
most pathetic variation on the note of exquisite regret : 


“ Enough we live, and if a life 
With large results so little rife 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 


much more truly elegiac than lyric? Shelley, the great 
poet of desire, is the true type of alyric poet. Tenny- 
son is great alike in reflection, in regret, and in descrip- 
tion, and sometimes in lyrical feeling. But Matthew 
Arnold is hardly a lyric poet. His face is never turned 
to the future. His noblest feeling is always for the 
past. If he ever tries to delineate the new age, he only 
succeeds in breaking into praise of the age which is 
passed away : 
‘* Poet, what ails thee, then ? 

Say why so mute ? 

Forth with thy praising voice ! 

Forth with thy flute ! 

Loiterer, why sittest thou 

Sunk in thy dream ? 

Tempts not the bright new age ? 

Shines not its stream ? 

Look, ah, what genius, 

Art, science, wit ! 

Soldiers like Casar, 

Statesmen like Pitt ! 

Sculptors like Phidias, 

Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakespeare, 

Beautiful souls ! 

See on their glowing cheeks 

Heavenly the flush ! 

—Ah, 80 the silenee was 

So was the hush.” 


When we come to the professedly elegiac poems of 
Matthew Arnold, we see how entirely the genius of the 
poet is expressed in the spirit of elegy. The present 
writer would not hesitate, much as he admires Gray’s 
two exquisite elegiac poems, to place at least seven of 
Matthew Arnold’s above them in almost every quality 
of genius ; namely, ‘“ The Scholar Gipsy,” ‘‘ Thyrsis,” 
‘*A Southern Night,” ‘‘ Memorial Verses” (on Byron, 
Goethe, and Wordsworth), ‘‘ Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse,” and the two sets of stanzas in memory of 
the author of ‘‘Obermann.” But these poems are all 
deservedly famous, and it needs no criticism of ours to 
make those whv love them observe that they are not 
merely confessedly elegiac, but that they express the 
mood in which sad thoughts bring sweet thoughts to 
the mind as perfectly as ever poet expressed it yet. 

We would rather at present call attention to the poems 
here just republished, called ‘‘ Later Poems,” in proof 
of our assertion that Matthew Arnold is one of the 
greatest—perhaps the greatest—of our elegiac poets. 
Of these the first is confessedly elegiac, as it isa poem 
on the death of the late Dean of Westminster ; and 
though not comparable in beauty to the one on the 
death of Clough (‘‘ Thyrsis’’), it is still stamped with 
the wistful tenderness of Mr. Arnold’s genius. Who 
can fail to see the beauty of the regret in the following 
stanza ? 

** And truly he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 
And served men nobly and acceptance found, 
And borne to light and right his witness high, 
What could he better wish than then to die, 
And wait the issue sleeping underground ? 

Why should he pray to range 

Down the long age of truth that ripens slow, 
And break his heart with all the baffling change, 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro ?”’ 


But the chief new evidence of Matthew Arnold’s genlus 
for elegy is that afforded by the two beautiful elegies, 
for we can call them nothing less, on the death of the 


“ We stroke thy broad, brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair ; 
We greet thee by the window-pane, 
We hear thy scuffle on the stair. 


** We see the flaps of thy large ears 
Quick raised to ask which way we go ; 
Crossing the frozen lake appears 
Thy small black figure on the snow.” 
If that be not true elegy, we know not what true elegy 
is. Again, take the exquisite lines on ‘‘The Canary,” 
lines all the more striking that the chief note of them 
is the poet’s admission of his incompetence to grieve for 
‘*poor Matthias” as he had grieved for ‘‘ Geist.” Here, 
again, we think of Cowper, and recall with what 
humor, with what fanciful originality, he made a new 
poem of Vincent Bourne's Latin lines on the jackdaw 
perched on the vane of the church-steeple—how he 
transformed and transfigured them into true humor : 


* You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises 
If he should chance to fall. 
No, not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 
Or troubles it at all. 


“* He sees that this great roundabout— 
The world—with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 

Its customs and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says, what says he ’—Caw ! 


“ Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men, 
And sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine 
And such a head between ’em.”’ 


That is much more than a translation of such lines as 
these : 
“Concursus spectat, plateaque negotia in omni 

Omnia pro nugis at sapienter habet, 

Clamores quos infra audit, si forsitan audit, 

Pro rebus nihili negligit, et crocitat. 

Ile tibi invideat, felix cornicula, pennas 

Qui sic humanis rebus abesse velit.’’ 


Now listen to Matthew Arnold also musing on a bird, 
and observe the still deeper—the much deeper—note 
which he strikes : 


‘* Birds, we but repeat in you 

What amongst ourselves we do. 

Somewhat more or somewhat less, 

Tis the same unskilfulness. 

What you feel escapes our ken, 

Know we more our fellow-men ? 

Human suffering at our side, 

Ah, like yours, is undescried ! 

Human longings, human fears, 

Miss our eyes and miss our ears. 

Little helping, wounding much, 

Du!l of heart and hard of touch, 

Brother man’s despairing sign 

Who may trust us to divine? 

Who assure us, sundering powers 

Stand not ’twixt his soul and ours.’’ 
Was there ever a lighter, happier touch for true elegy 
than this? ‘‘The sense of tears in mortal things” was 
never more gently, more tenderly expressed.—[The 
Spectator. 











dachshund “ Geist,” and of the little canary ‘* Mat- | 
thias.’’ In the last century, Cowper, who was then the | 
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The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky, 
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If I might lend their life a voice, 

Seem to bear, rather than rejeice. 

And even, could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 

For movement, for an ampler sphere, 
Pierce fate’s impenetrable ear ; 

Not milder is the general lot 

Because our spirits have forgot, 

In action’s dizzying eddy whirled, 

The something that infects the world.” 


Even of the narrative poems, far the most effective 
parts are written in the elegiac mood. There is nothing 
so fine in ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum” as the beautiful 
elegiac close describing the course of the Oxus to the 
Aral Sea. The ‘Sick King in Bokhara” is one of the 
most beautiful of these poems; but the beauty in it 
is chiefly the beauty of the regret with which the King 
pities and commemorates the sorrow he could not cure. 
The whole tone of “ Tristram and Iseult” is elegiac, a 
chastened review of passion spent and past, not of 
passion strong and present. And it is the same with 
“The Forsaken Merman.” 

Or take the poems which Mr. Arnold himself calls 
lyric, and you will find that all the more effective of 
them are really elegiac in tone. Is not the poem on 
isolation, in which the deep regret is poured forth that 
‘*we mortal millions live alone”—tbat it is a God who 

‘‘__bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,”’ 





in a mood of comparatively jejune morality : 
‘* I saw him with that lily cropped 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at iny feet. 


‘* Charmed with the sight, the world, I cried, 
Shall hear of this thy deed, 
My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed. 


‘* But chief, myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s call 
To show a love as prompt as thine 





Tofhim who gives me all.’ } 


But compare with that Matthew Arnold’s far more truly 
patietic commemoration of ‘‘ Geist :” 
‘“« That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span 
To run their course ard reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


‘* That liquid melancholy eye, 
From whole pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 
The sense of tears in mortal things. 


‘* That steadfast mournful strain consoled 
By spirits gloriously gay 
And temper of heroic mold— 
What, was four years their whole short day ? 


. . . . . . . . 


French Revolution, and is valuable and instructive 
| reading just at this time—valuable and instructive 
because it shows to what lengths the despotism of 
tyranny may go, and how monstrous a tyranny com- 
munism may erct under the hypocritical pretense of 
liberty. ‘‘Since all positive religions maintain error, 
we will proscribe every form of worship ; we will exact 
from Protestant clergymen a public abjuration ; we will 
not let the Jews practice their ceremonies ; we will have 
an auto da fé of all the books and symbols of the faith 
of Moses. But, of all these various juggling machines, 
the worst is the Catholic, the most hostile to nature in 
the celibacy of its priesthood, the most oppcsed to reason 
in the absurdity of its dogmas, the most opposed to 


| democracy, since its powers are delegated from above 
' downwards, the best protected from civil authority, 


because its head is outside France. Accordingly, we 
must be most furious against it ; even after Thermidor, 
we will keep up constant persecution, great and small ; 
up to the Consulate, we will transport and shoot down 
priests, we will revive against fanatics the laws of the 
Reign of Terror, we will hamper their movements, we 
will exhaust their patience, we will keep them anxious 
during the day and restless at night, we will not give 
them a moment’s repose. We will restrict the popula- 
tion to the decadal cult; we will pursue it with our 


 13The French Revolution. By H; A. Taine. bea 37st enh ee 
¥ Durand. (New York; Henry Holt & Co.) 
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propagandism even to the dinner-table ; we will change 
the market-days, so that no believer shall be able to buy 
fish on a fast-day.” While Communism thus denies the 
right of the individual, itsystematically pauperizes him : 
‘As to the old and infirm farmers or mechanics, also 
poor mothers, wives, and widows of mechanics and 
farmers, we keep in each department a ‘big ledger of 
national beneficence ;’ we inscribe thereon for every 
thousand inhabitants, four farmers, two mechanics, five 
women, either mothers or widows ; each registered per- 
gon shall be pensioned by the State, the same as a maimed 
soldier ; labor invalids are as respectable as war invalids. 
Over and above those who are privileged on account of 
poverty, we relieve and elevate the entire poor class, 
not alune the thirteen hundred thousand indigent enu- 
merated in France, but, again, all who, having little or 
no means on hand, live from day to day on what they 
can earn. We have passed a law by which the public 
treasury shall, through a tax on large fortunes, ‘ furnish 
to each commune or district the necessary funds for 
adapting the price of bread to the rate of wages.’” De- 
stroying the right of the individual and destroying his 
manly independence, it also destroys the family relation- 
ship: ‘‘ To this end, we assimilate marriage with ordi- 
nary contracts; we render this loose and precarious, as 
nearly resembling the free and transient union of the 
sexes as possible ; it shall be dissolved at the option of 
both parties, and even of one of the parties, after one 
month of formalities and of probation ; if the couple has 
lived separae for six months, the divorce may be 
granted without any probation or delay ; divorced par- 
ties may remarry. On the other hand, we suppress 
marital authority ; since spouses are equal, each has 
equal rights over common property and the property of 
each other; we deprive the husband of its administra- 
tion, and render it ‘common’ to both parties. We 
abolish ‘ parental authority ;’ ‘it is cheating nature to 
enforce her rights through constraint. ... The only 
rights that parents have are those of protection and 
watchfulness.’ The father can no longer control the 
education of his children; the State takes charge of it. 
The father is no longer master of his possessions ; the 
portion he can dispose of by donation or testament {s of 
the smallest ; we prescribe an equal and a forced divis- 
ion of property.” 

M. Taine is equally graphic in his portrait-painting. 
His pictures of Marat, Danton, and Robesplerre are not 
photographs, they are specimens of character-painting. 
M. Taine is always an artist, generally a dramatist. 
There is not in his representation of the governors of the 
French R+ public that skillful, judicial balancing of 
characterisuic against characteristic which makes Car- 
lyle’s essay on Voltaire perhaps the finest bit of charac- 
ter-sketching in English literature ; but if one does not 
get all the modifications and qualifications which come 
into every character, and alike prevent the good from 
being saints and the wicked from being demons, still he 
will get, in a large and general way, an admirable con- 
ception of the characteristic features of the leaders of the 
French Revolution—Marat, the lunatic; Danton, the 
demagogue ; Robespierre, the eold-blooded and self- 
conscious actor. Nor, if he isa thoughtful reader, will 
he fail to discern in these leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion the types of men who always lead in revolutionary 
times ; the type of men seeking leadership to-day among 
the revolutionary classes in America, and certain to 
come to the front if the revolutionary spirit, which they 
have striven thus far in vain to foment, should incite 
the overworked and underpaid masses in our great 
cities to madness. In spite of its minute detail, which 
grows sometimes wearisome, in spite of a certain exag- 
geration in color which characterizes all of M. Taine’s 
somewhat melodramatic writings, we regard his history 
of the French Revolution, which Volume III. brings to 
a close, as one of the best histories for all who desire 
to understand that strange epoch and the lessons which 
it has to teach us. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PAUL.’ 


No influence has been so potent in shaping Christian 
doctrine as that of the Apostle Paul ; there is no question, 
at least in our mind, that his whole influence was toward 
a broad, a catholic, a free, and a spiritual doctrine ; no 
question, either, that ii was potent because, more than 
any one of the twelve excepting John, he caught the 
spirit of the Master and interpreted truly his Master’s 
purposes and his Master's teaching. In the German 
notion of a conflict between the Pauline and the Petrine 
schools of thought, this much is true: that Paul repre- 
sented the progressive and aggressive spirit in the 
early Church, while Peter possibly, and James cer- 
tainly, represented the cautious and conservative spirit. 
We have as little doubt, too, that Paul has been often 
misunderstood and almost uniformly only half under- 
stood. It is the fate of genius to be misinterpreted. 


1 The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Chris- 
tianity. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Berlin. Being the Hibbert Lectures. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Paul, the world’s greatest genius—we do not say except 
Jesus Christ, because Jesus Christ was not of the world 
and did not belong to the world—has suffered the com- 
mon fate of all men who have possessed rare spiritual 
illumination. At first thought this necessity seems un- 
fortunate ; on second thought it appears a blessing, for 
it is by discussion, sometimes running into hot debate, 
that truth is not only clarified of error, but enforced 
upon the attention and the will. It is only in this as- 
pect of the case that, in our judgment, Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
volume will have its chief value. Only toa very lim- 
ited extent do we find ourselves agreeing with him in 
his interpretation of the great Apostle. He thinks that 
‘it 1s beyond doubt that it was from the principles of 
Pharisaic theology that Paul started.” We think that 
{t is beyond doubt that Paul’s chief aim in life was to 
show the falsity of Pharisaic principles, to plow them 
under and sow a new crop in their stead. He thinks it 
was Paul's endeavor to show how, though forgiveness 
without penance is impossible, Christ paid the penance 
and thus made possible the forgiveness. We think Paul 
repudiated this Pharisaic fiction altogether, and used 
Pharisaic language only to combat Pharisaic philoso- 
phy ; as John, in the first chapter of his Gospel, used 
Oriental language to overturn Oriental theosophy. He 
thinks Paul held simultaneously two conceptions of 
God, one as a rigorous law-giver, the other as a merciful 
Father. ‘‘This double character of the Pauline con- 
ception of God is undoubtedly psychologically quite 
intelligible ; it is the two souls which were always in 
conflict with each other in Paul’s breast that are reflected 
in it.” We think Dr. Pfleiderer has misinterpreted the 
Apostle, not understanding his dramatic character ; that 
the conflict has no existence in Paul’s breast; that 
he portrayed it sympathetically, only that he might sup 
plant the Pharisaic awe of a law-giver by a Christian 
faith ina Father. It is needless to goon. These illus- 
trations serve to indicate the fundamental difference of 
view between that of our author and that of The Chris- 
tian Union. To us Paul and John are the two Apostles 
who stood nearest to their Master and who understood 
him best. Both were in a true sense mystics. One 
epoke to the Oriental, the other to the Greco-Roman, 
world ; one, therefore, in the language of sentiment and 
emotion, the other in the language of philosophy ; but 
both bearing the same message and teaching the same 
truth. If the reader will take a look at this volume, 
not as a true interpretation of Paul, but as a suggestion 
of one view by one honest, earnest scholar, and in the 
belief that many views are necessary to make up the 
totality, he will find value in it ; otherwise not. 





How We Are Governed. An Explanation of the Constitu 
tion and Government of the United States. A Book for 
Young People. By Anna Laurens Dawes. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50.) Miss Dawes, the daughter 
of Senator Dawes, by her preface inclines the critic toa 
kindly view of her treatise, and the treatise itself strengthens 
this inclination. She is intensely American, and possibly 
a trifle optimistic. She is very well satisfied with the Con- 
stitution as it is, commends enthusiastically the ‘‘ wonder 
fal wisdom of its founders,’’ has delightful faith in the 
‘*nice sense of honor’’ which ‘‘ prevents Congressmen from 
receiving pay for services of any kind to any great railroad 
or other great enterprise while it has questions before Con- 
gress for decision,’’ commends the organization of the 
House into committees because “‘ it greatly expedites busi- 
ness,’? and so forth. She does not, however, write as an 
agitator to urge improvements, but as a historian to describe 
what it is. And her description is admirably clear, lucid, and 
intelligible. She has that peculiar power of clear-cut state- 
ment which, in an instructor, whether he wields the pen or 
sits in the professor’s chair, is the first and fundamental, 
as it is the rarest, qualification for success. In this respect 
her style reminds us of that of Mr. Nordhoff or of the late 
Jacob Abbott. We know of no book so good as this to tell 
@ young person—or an old one either, for that matter— 
what are the essential features of the United States Govern- 
ment. It follows the order of the Constitution of the 
United States, and explains, from a practical knowledge, 
the way in which they are carried out in the different 
departments—the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. It 
would be an excellent text-book for primary instruction in 
our schools, and every citizen ought to have some such 
instruction as this book would afford. 


The Devil's Portrait, By Anton Giulio Barrili. Translated 
from the Italian by Evelyn Wodehouse. (New York: W. S. 
Gottsberger.) When one takes up a story of art life in 
which the scene is laid in a famous painter’s studio, and a 
poor young lad with a passion for sketching is introduced, 
one knows pretty well the main features of the coming plot. 
The boy will prove a genius; his master will adopt and 
teach him ; he will fall in love with his master’s daughter ; 
a rival student will plot to discredit his work and supplant 
him in loye; and if his machinations succeed, will be 
crushed by a terrible revenge. All this is to be found in 
* The Devil’s Portrait,” but yet there is no lack of orig- 
inality of plot and character. The villain is a true Italian 
villain of the Iago type, whose schemes of evil are start- 
lingly diabolical and sadly successful; the love story has 
something of the pathos of that of Francesca da Rimini, 
which it resembles in some points ; and the revenge of the 
wronged artist, driven insane by the death of his loved one, 
is dramatic to the last degree. No fitter fate could be de- 
signed for the successful villain than to see his portrait in 








the face of Lucifer in a superb fresco, and to be dashed 
from the ceiling platform to the church floor beneath by 
his insane victim. The whole story is told with a genuine 
blending of dramatic and romantic qualities, and was fully 
deserving of translation. The author will be remembered 
as the writer of the tale which, under its translated title of 
‘*A Whimsical Wooing,’ attracted many admirers here. 
Copy. By Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D. (New York : 
Thomas Whittaker.) These sixty-five articles, that have 
served their purpose as editorials in the ‘‘ American 
Churchman ” and ‘‘ Church Journal,’’ show the active mind 
of an editor. The day of publication comes, the printer 
cries for ‘‘ copy,’’ and the pen dashes it off. If tne think- 
ing be careless, the paper loses its influence and its sub- 
scribers ; if the writing be monotonous, it loses readers. 
These papers show both what an editor needs to do and how 
well Dr. Thompson did it. The book has already passed to a 
third edition. If it lead to a better comprehension of 
the wide range of editorial writing, and so to a better ap- 
preciation of the unseen preacher and teacher, it will be 
profitable in addition to its positive lessons on many themes. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added Mr. W. H. 
Bishop’s ‘‘ The House of a Merchant Prince” to their 
‘* Riverside Paper Series.’’ 

—Mr. Frederic Harrison is preparing for publication a 
volume composed of the essays and reviews of a purely lit- 
erary character which he has contributed to magazines anc 
quarterlies during the last twenty years. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale has just completed a 
book for boys about ‘‘ Boys’ Heroes,’’ which is designed for 
the holiday season. It will be illustrated elaborately, and 
issued in the Fall by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 

—The secret of the authorship of the best anonymous 
novel of the year, ‘‘ Across the Chasm,” has leaked out. 
Miss Julia Magruder, daughter of General Magruder, it may 
be stated with certainty, is responsible for the story. 

—Mr. T. H. Darwin is making progress with the biogra- 
phy of his father. The volume, it is stated, will contain an 
interesting account of Darwin’s method of research, and for 
the first time the public will have presented to them a true 
picture of the great naturalist’s home and daily life. It is 
anticipated that the book will be issued by Mr. Murray be- 
fore the year is out. 

—Students of English history will be pleased to know 
that Dr. Labberton is preparing a series of thirty maps 
illustrating early English history. As the Doctor is a recog- 
nized authority, and as even Green in his ‘Short History 
of the English People’’ has given us but two maps on this 
period, they will be cordially welcomed. Heis also writing 
a text for his Historical Atlas, and both will probably ap- 
pear in a future edition of this work. 

—Lassell Seminary issues a prettily illustrated catalogue 
for 1885, in which the students may be seen at work in 
study-room, studio, at the cooking-stove and the dress- 
cutters’ table, and at recreation at the lake and in the beanti- 
ful walks about the building. The record of the year’s 
work is gratifying, especially in the ‘‘ Handiwork Depart- 
ment,’ which has had great success in its efforts to make 
the girls self-helpful, ‘‘ thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”’ 

—Mr. Frederick Locker, the English poet, is printing a 
descriptive catalogue of the more valuable of the books, au- 
tographs, and sketches in his possession. The books are 
mainly imaginative (English and American), and inelude 
many scarce and early editions of the Elizabethan poets and 
dramatists, Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, and Dekker being 
particuiarly represented. The frontispiece is a sketch by 
Cruiksbank,:specially designed when Mr. Locker began his 
collection. 

—The New Haven correspondent of the New York 
‘World ”’ writes that Professor Porter, of Yale College, is 
now engaged revising Webster’s Dictionary for G. and C. 
Merriam & Co. Professor Porter is assisted by Professor 
Ralph O. Williams, Mr. Dorsey Gardner, Mr. Frederick 8. 
Allen, of the class of ’83 of Yale, Mr. Lucius W. Fitch, 
of Westville, and a gentleman named Campbell. The ‘‘ Bea- 
con’’ says that this statement has simply this foundation, 
that the regular editors are constantly making changes and 
corrections which will some day be published. 

—Two volumes of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Political Library, 
which were announced in this column as in preparation, are 
now issued. The one is “‘ The Handbook to Political Ques- 
tions of the Day,”’ revised and brought down to date, to 
meet the exigencies of the coming elections ; the other is 
the second volume of ‘‘ The Imperial Parliament Series,”’ in 
which the subject of Representation is ably treated by Sir 
Jobn Lubbock, Bart., M.P. The writer confines himself to 
a description of the three most prevalent systems—namely, 
the ‘‘ System of Single-Membered Seats,’ the Scrutin de 
Liste, or ‘‘General Ticket,’’ and the system of ‘ Propor- 
tional Representation.” 

—In the current issue of the ‘Andover Review” the 
notable features are, a biographical and critical sketch of 
Cardinal Newman, by the Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, 
in which full justice is rendered to Newman’s beauty of 
style and sweetness of thought; a comparison of Mr. 
Froude’s ‘‘ Becket’? with Lord Tennyson’s, by the Rev. 
Newell W. Wells; a paper by the venerable Dr. Theodore 
D. Woolsey, on “ Biblical and Historical Criticism,” being 
remarks on the passages where the words ‘‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved”’ occur; a continuation of the editorial 
exposition of ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” taki'.g up ‘‘ Escha- 
tology ;’’ and a paper by Mr. E. A. Meredith, called ‘* Com- 
pulsory Education in Crime,’ vigorously advocating the 
reform of our present jail system, which Mr. Meredith, who 
has been an mnspector of prisons in Canada, declares is 
‘‘ wasteful of time, wasteful of money, wasteful of opportu- 
nity, and it does not reform,” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Some weeks ago we referred casually to the great need 
by pianists of an automatic leaf-turner which should 
obviate the many annoyances which now beset those 
who read music a great deal. We now find ourselves 
in the position of a false prophet, for in the paragraph 
referred to we declared that a fortune awaited the 
inventor of so handy a notion as this automatic leaf- 
turner, and now we have received word from a friend 
in the West, a civil engineer, who writes : 

I can furnish a noiseless, positive leaf-turner, that holds 
leaves down after being turned. It is worked at will of 
player without hands. Goes on any piano or organ at base 
of music-rack. Actuating machinery in a space of about 
7 inches horizontal by 3x2. Never had it on a piano or or- 
gan, but made a full-sized machine and turned music. Could 
get no encouragement for it at time of invention. Will 
negotiate with good partics. Will satisfy any one what I 
am. No business will be done till they do the same. 

If the above fills the bill, I cheerfully await the infliction 
of the promised fortune. 

We can only say to our friend that we had no inten- 
tion of placing the article in the market ourselves, but 
that we heartily congratulate him on his invention, 
although the public at large have failed to appreciate it, 
and that if we learn of any parties who are desirous of 
placing such an article on the market, we shall be happy 
to put them in communication with him, and will only 
ask, by way of commission, that we may receive one of 
the ‘‘ turners” to take the piace of the old-fashioned 
clothes-pin which now does duty for holding open 
refractory music pages. 


We have lately seen the programmes of a series of 
organ recitals given by Professor Charles H. Morse, in 
Minneapolis. Professor Morse hails from Boston, and 
was at one time in charge of the music department of 
Wellesley College, and it is gratifying to see by these 
programmes that the same good offices which he per- 
formed in behalf of his profession while at Wellesley 
are now being continued for the benefit of this rich and 
thriving city of the West. 


Any information which relates to the beginnings and 
early development of an art is valuable and interesting, 
and in this connection it is well to note the step which 
has been taken by musical leaders abroad, where re- 
cently a series of concerts of ancient music have been 
given at the London Inventions Exhibition, under the 
care of M. Victor Mahillon, Director of the Museum of 
the Conservatoire Royal of Brussels. One of the con- 
certs is thus described in a recent number of the ‘‘ Acad- 
emy :” 

‘The two double-keyboard harpsichords on the plat- 
form attracted special notice ; one bore the date 1679, 
the other 1734. M. E. Jacobs, an excellent player, per- 
formed an aria of Bach anda minuet of Boccherini on 
the viola da gamba, an instrument much used in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; it was, in, fact, 
the predecessor of the violoncello. The tone is some- 
what nasal, but at times rich and expressive. The two 
pieces were accompanied on a harpsichord by M. A. 
Wouters. M. J. Damon, also accompanied on the harp- 
sichord by M. Wouters, gave a movement of a flute con- 
certo by Quantz, the teacher of Frederic the Great. 
The music is very old-fashioned, and contains some 
showy and not overd'flicult passages, which were prob- 
ably duly appreciated by theroyal pupil. Quantz wrote 
no less than 300 concertos for the flute, and of these 277 
are preserved in the library of Potsdam. M. Dumon 
played on a single keyed ivory instrument of the period, 
and his performance was much applauded. After this 
came some songs of the fourteenth, sixteenth, and sev- 
enteenth centuries, effectively sung by Mile. E'y War- 
nots. Mile. Ulmann,a pupilof M. A. Dupont, Professor 
of the Belgian Conservatoire, then played on one of the 
harpsichords three short solos by De Chambonnicéres, 
Rameau, and Bach. The effect produced by these 
pieces was singularly quaint. The short and delicate 
tone of the instrument helped one to realize the neces- 
sity for the trills and ornaments with which the music 
of the period is loaded. They were then real helps, but 
on modern grand planofortes they often appear fidgety 
and meaningless. The next item on the programme, a 
piece for eight flutes, was more curious than pleasing ; 
the Sinfonia Pastorale from Peri’s ‘‘ Eurydice,” the 
opera performed in 1600 on the occasion of the marriage 
of Henry 1V. with Marie de Medici. Later in the pro- 
gramme this flute band gave the March of the Lansque- 
nets, of the time of the Peace of Cambra!, 1519. Besides 
the pieces mentioned there were others by Tartini, Han- 

del, Couperin, etc.” 

Among the other very interesting features of this ex- 
hibition are the piano exhibits of the various leading 
Continental manufacturers. Broadwood & Sons display 
the grand piano on which Chopin played in 1848, Al- 
though almost every feature in its construction has since 
been superseded, its durability may be estimated from 
the fact that it is still in excellent order, although never 
repaired, Equality of tone being no less desirable than 





volume, the iron bars in front of the sound-board, which 
formerly broke up the scale into several sections, are 
now placed underneath, and a great improvement, both 
in evenness and quality of tone, is sald to be obtained 
by this alteration. The firm exhibit a transposing 
square piano of 1808 and an interesting collection of 
tuning forks. As showing the confusion into which the 
subject of pitch has fallen, it may be mentioned that 
Broadwoods employ three standards, the latest being 
equivalent to the dlaDason normal, c—518 ; the medium, 
c=529.7; and the Philharmonic, c—538. Pleyel, 
Wolff & Co. exhibit the Chopin piano made in 1839, 
Its tone is still pure and sweet, though not comparable 
in volume with that of the grands of the present day. 
It bears a plate stating that it gave the composer the in- 
spiration for his Nocturne in G minor, the ‘‘ Marche Fu- 
nébre,” the Fantasia in F minor, and other compositions. 
There is also shown a socalled composer's plano (a 
square of six octaves with a writing-table top), the pe- 
dalier, consisting of an independent bass for pedal prac- 
tice, and a transposing key-board, which can be ad- 
justed to all pianos. 


The cosmopolitan character of art, of whatever sort, 
and the educative influence of good art, either in music, 
painting, or sculpture, is evidently appreciated by the 
following letter—taken from the ‘‘ Tribune”—from a 
person of well-balanced mind, whose feeling of artistic 
justice was ‘‘riled” by some musical Philistine who 
complained that the music in our public parks was not 
national. We reprint the letter here because of its ex- 
cellence as a plea for ‘‘art for art’s sake :” 

“* To the Editor of the Tr.bune: 

“Sin,—The gentleman who complains, in the ‘ Tribune,’ that 
all the music done in Central Park, on a recent day, was written 
by German and Itallan composers, is strange in his notions of 
how and why music should be chosen. He who would study art 
aright must needs be blind to all save the merit of what he con- 
templates. Your correspondent thinks Americans should have 
American music. So they do. Everything is American that is 
noble and beautiful and magnanimous. All else is foreign; and 
those who discountenance meritorious work, at whose hands 
soever it come, are essentially foreigners here, however much 
they may how] about the full bloodedness of their Americanism. 
They who antagonize real worth because it happens to hail from 
Ethiopia or Ceylon are the petty tyrants of society, who annoy 
us with their bossing, and, when they dare not boss, disgust us 
with their cringing servility. They are our social and political 
Chinese, who would build a huge wall round about us, in order 
to secure for their own poor shoddy the awards to good, honest 
broadcloth. The Central Park music is well chosen and well 
executed. It isin good hands, it is artistic, it is entertaining, it 
is educating. AUDIVL. 

“New York, July 27, 1885.” 


HELEN JACKSON. 


F the life and work of Mrs. Helen (Hunt) Jackson, 

who died in San Franciscoon Wednesday, August 

12, we speak editorially in another column. Our read- 

ers, than whom no part of the reading world has better 

reason to admire and love Mrs. Jackson, will be glad to 

read the following extracts from a biographical sketch 
in the ‘‘ Evening Post :” 

Helen Maria (Fiske) Jackson was the daughter of Pro- 
fessor Nathan W. Fiske, of Amherst College, whose 
**Manual of Classical Literature,” based on that of 
E:chenberg, was long in use in our colleges, and who 
wrote several other books. She was born in Amherst, 
Mass., October 18, 1831; her mother’s maiden name 
being Vinal. The daughter was cducated in part at 
Ipswich (Mass.) Female Seminary, and in part at the 
school of the Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott, in this clty. She 
was early married to Captain (afterward Major) Edward 
B, Hunt, an eminent engineer officer of the United States 
Army. Major Hunt was a man of scientific attainments 
quite unusual in his profession, was a member of vari- 
ous learned societies, and for some time an assistant pro- 
fessorat West Point. He contributed to one of the early 
volumes of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” (xii, 794) a paper 
on ‘‘ Military Bridges.” His wife resided with him at 
various military stations—West Point, Washington, 
Newport, R. I., etc.—and they had several children, all 
of whom died very young except one boy, Rennie, who 
lived to the age of eight or ten, showing extraordinary 
promise. His death and that of Major Hunt—who was 
killed, in 1863, by the discharge of suffocating vapors 
from a submarine battery of his own invention—left 
Mrs. Hunt alone in the world ; ard she removed her 
residence @ year or two after to Newport, R. I., where 
the second period of her life began. 

Up to this time she had given absolutely no signs of 
literary talent. She had been absorbed in her dutics as 
wife and mother, and had heen fond of society, in which 
she was always welcome because of her vivacity, wit, 
and ready sympathy. In Newport she found herself, 
from various causes, under strong literary influences, 
appealing to tastes that developed rapidly in herself. 
She soon began to publish poems, one of the first of 
which, if not the first—a translation from Victor Hugo 
—appeared in the ‘* Nation.” Others of her poems, per- 
haps her best—including the sonnets ‘‘ Burnt Ships” and 
‘‘ Ariadne’s Farewell” —appcared also in the “ Nation.” 
Not long after, she began to print short papers on domestic 
subjects in the ‘‘ Independent” and elsewhere, and soon 








found herself thoroughly embarked fn a literary career, 
Her first poem in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ” appeared in 
February, 1869; and her volume of ‘ Verses” was 
printed at her own expense in 1870, being reprinted with 
some enlargement in 1871, and again, almost doubled in 
size, in 1874. Her ‘‘ Bits of Travel” (1872) was made 
up of sketches of a tour in Europe in 1868-9; a portion 
of these, called ‘‘ Encyclicals of a Traveler,” having 
been originally written as circular letters to her many 
friends, and then printed—rather against her judgment, 
but at the urgent request of Mr. J. T. Fields—almost 
precisely as they were written. Upon this followed 
‘ Bits of Talk About Home Matters” (1873), ‘‘ Bits of 
Talk for Young Folks” (1876), and ‘ Bits of Travel at 
Home” (1878). These, with a little poem called ‘‘ The 
Story of Boon,” constituted, for some time, all her ac- 
knowledged volumes ; but it is now no secret that she 
wrote two of the most successful novels of the ‘‘ No 
Name” series—‘‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice” (1876), and 
‘‘Hetty’s Strange History ” (1877). Wedo not propose 
here to enter into the vexed question of the authorship 
of the ‘‘ Saxe Holm” stories, which appeared in the early 
volumes of ‘‘ Scribner's Monthly,” and were published 
in two volumes (1873, 1878). The secret was certainly 
very well kept, and, in spite of her denials, they were 
very often attributed to her by readers and critics. 

Her residence in Newport as a busy and successful 
literary woman thus formed a distinct period of her life, 
quite apart from the epoch which preceded it, and from 
the later one which followed. A change soon came. 
Her health was never very strong, and she was liable to 
severe attacks of diphtheria, to relieve which she tried the 
climate of Colorado. She finally took up her residesce 
there, and was married, about 1876, to William 8. Jack 
son, Esq., a merchant of Colorado Springs. She had al- 
ways had the greatest love for travel and exploration, and 
found unbounded field for this in her new life, driving 
many miles a day over precipitous roads, and thinking 
little of crossing the continent by rail from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In the course of these journeys she be- 
came profoundly interested in the wrongs of the In- 
dians, and for the rest of her life all literary interests 
and ambitions were utterly subordinated to this. Dur- 
ing a winter of hard work at the Astor Library in this 
clty she prepared her ‘‘ Century of Dishonor” (1881). As 
one result of this book she was appointed by the United 
States Government as one of two commissioners (Abbot 
Kinney being the other) to examine and report upon 
‘the condition and needs of the Mission [ndians of 
California.” Their report, to which Mrs. Jackson’s 
name {s first signed, is dated at Colorado Springs, July 
18, 1883, and isa thoroughly business like document of 
thirty-five pages. 

As another fruit of this philanthropic interest, she 
wrote, during another winter in this city, her novel 
“Ramona,” a book composed with the greatest rapidity, 
and printed first in The Christian Union, afterward ap- 
pearing in a volume in 1884. Its sole object was 
further to delineate the wrongs of the aborigines. 
Besides these two books, she wrote, during this later 
period, some children’s stories, ‘‘ Nelly’s Silver Mine, a 
Story of Colorado Life” (1878), and two little volumes 
of tales about cats. But her life work, as she viewed it 
at the end, was in her two books in behalf of the 
Indians. In one of her last letters to her Eastern friends 
she sald (July 27, 1885) : 

‘*T feel that my work is done, and I am heartily, honestly, 
and cheerfully ready to go. In fact, 1 am gladtogo. You 
have never fully realized how for the last four years my 
whole heart has been full of the Indian cause—how I have 
felt, as the Quakers say, ‘a concern’ to work for it. My 
‘Century of Dishonor’ and ‘ Ramona’ are the only things I 
have done of which lam glad now. The rest is of no mo- 
ment. They will live andthey willbear fruit. They already 
have. The change in public feeling on the Indian question 
in the last three years is marvelous; an Indian Rights 
Association in every large city in the land. . . . Every word 
of the Indian history in ‘ Ramona’ is literally true, and it is 
being re-enacted here every day. 

‘*T did mean to write a child’s story on the same theme 
as ‘Ramona,’ but I doubt if I could have made it so telling 
astroke, so perhaps it is as well that I shall not doit. And 
perhaps | shall do it after all, but I cannot conceive of get- 
ting well after such an illness as this.” 

Mrs. Jackson died far away from home and kindred ; 
but the spirit with which she met death may be seen in 
a further extract which we are permitted to make from 
the letter already mentioned. It would be difficult to 
imagine a worthier ending to a life marked by steady 
progress in the direction of unselfish aims: 

‘* As you say, We may meet and ‘smile over these solic- 
itudes.’ But I do not think we shall—and I want you to 
know that I am looking with almost an eager interest into 
the ‘undiscovered country,’ and leaving this earth with no 
regret except that I have not accomplished more work ; 
especially that it was so late in the day when I began to 
work in realearnest. But I do not doubt we shall keep on 
working. Do you not believe so? Any other conception of 
existence isto me monstrous. It seems to me almost im- 
possible that we shall not be able to return to this earth and 
see our loved ones. Whether we can in any way communi- 
cate with them I doubt—but that we can see them I believe,” 
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THE VILLAIN OF ROMANCE. 


The ‘‘St. James’ Gazette” has an ex- 
clusive report of a meeting of novelists 
lately held to consider a communication 
from Mr. Mudie, of the famous circulat- 
ing library, whose appreciation means 
success and whose disapproval means fail- 
ure to many a budding novelist : 

The chair was taken at eight o'clock by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, supported by Mr. 
Walter Besant, Mr. James Payn, Miss 
Braddon, Mr. William Black, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Mr. W. D. Howells, Miss Flor- 
ence Marryat, Mr. F. W. Robinson, Mr. 
Arrowsmith, Mr. Christle Murray, and 
others. They were pale but collected, 
and there was a large attendance. 

The Chairman, who was received with 
cheers, said that he saw no more satis- 
factory way of opening the meeting than 
by requesting Mr. Mudie's representative 
to read the communication that had called 
them together. He understood that copies 
of this had been forwarded to the persons 
it affected, but some of these might 
have gone astray. He would, therefore, 
without further expenditure of words, call 
upon Mr. Mudie’s representative. [Ap- 
plause. } 

A determined-looking young man then 
read a circular letter from Mr. Mudie, of 
which the following is a copy : 

‘**Mudie’s Select Library, 

“* New Oxford Street, June 24, 1885. 
‘To the Novelists of Great Britain and 

Ireland : 

‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The time has 
come when, in your own interests not less 
than my own, I must address to you a 
friendly word of warning and expostula- 
tion. For some time back my relations 
with my customers have been strained, 
and I belleve an open rupture to be now 
imminent. I do not hesitate to affirm 
that for this you are directly responsible. 
By every post letters reach me from sub- 
seribers complaining that I send them the 
same novels again and again. Only this 
forenoon seven works of fiction, fresh 
from the press, were refused at the 
counter by a lady who, having glanced 
at the third volume of each, maintained 
that she had read them all already. This 
only being an instance of what happens 
every day, I adopted, with extreme re- 
luctance, the unusual course of dipping 
into your novels myself. The result of 
my inquiries is the conviction that the 
public have a good case. Except in the 
rare instances in which they take the pre- 
caution of noting the names of the novels 
they receive, it is impossible that they can 
distinguish the new ones from the old. 
It is far from my intention to tie your 
hande in any way, and, having merely 
mentioned them for your consideration, I 
will say no more at present about the 
secret chamber, the county ball, and the 
private detective. It is the villain that is 
the chief difficulty. As he is and has 
been for many years, I am convinced that 
novel-readers will not stand him much 
longer. I see them looking up his death 
at once; and when they find him perish- 
ing, for instance, in a railway accident, as 
he has done eighty-four times since the 
first of January, they ask for another. 
Ladies and gentlemen, if the cordial re 
lations that formerly existed between me 
and my subscribers are to be regained, 
you must find some new methods of dis- 
posing of your villain. Recommending 
this matter to your earnest consideration, 
and with apologies for troubling you, I 
remain, etc,” 

This letter having been read, the Chair- 
man expressed a belief that it was unnec- 
essary for him to say one word as to the 
propriety of their giving their best atten- 
tion to any communication from Mr. 
Mudie. Their interests and his were 
identical. Not being a sensational writer 
himself, he felt that he could take the 
chair on this occasion with an unpreju- 
diced mind. What they must first con- 
sider was, What were the usual methods 
of disposing of the villain’ Until they 
had come to an understanding on that 
point they could not expect to grapple 
successfully with the difficulty to which 


Mr. Mudie had called their attention. 
Doubtless there were sensational novelists 
present who had come there prepared to 
make some rimarks on this important 
subject, and they would now have an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

After a pause, during which there were 
loud cries of ‘‘ Braddon !’ ‘‘ Robinson !” 
it was intimated to the Chairman that, un- 
fortunately, there was no sensational nov- 
elist present. 

Mr. James Payn expressed a hope that, 
in the absence of a sensational novelist, 
Miss Braddon would give the meeting the 
benefit of her great experience. [Cheers. | 

Miss Braddon, who was warmly re- 
ceived, had no objection to stating her 
views. She had little time, however, for 
reading other people's books, and the only 
really sensational novel she knew was 
called ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’” The vil- 
lain here, she very well remembered, died 
horribly in the trunk of a rotten tree. 
Perhaps Mr. Payn, who had the reputa- 
tion of being an omnivorous reader, could 
acquaint the meeting with the author’s 
name. Mr. Payn having explained that 
he did not know the work, Miss Braddon 
resumed. She was strongly of opinion 
that a collision at sea, with a loss of 
all hands, might be worked to advan- 
tage. [Applause.] Another method, with 
much to recommend it, consisted of a 
fall from the scaffolding. ‘‘ The fioor- 
ing suddenly gave way, and Rupert Du- 
bois felt himself sinking. It was an 
awful moment. He clung to the ledge of 
the house until his numbed hands lost their 
hold, and then, with a wild cry that rings 
in my ears still, fell down, down, down, to 
afearfuldeath.” [Great cheering.] She 
did not herself believe in such miid expe- 
dients as shippiog a villain off to Aus- 
tralia, allowing him to land safely, 
though that wasa way of getting rid of 
him for which there was undoubtedly a 
precedent. A well in the garden or un- 
derneath a secret staircase might lack 
novelty nowadays, but there was still 
something to be made out of them witha 
little ingenuity. A deep pond in an adja- 
cent field had the advantage of recalling 
to the reader’s mind an actual murder of 
perennial interest—that of Mr. Weare. 
She would also observe that it was not a 
bad sentimental touch to make the villain 
‘*turn the corner, and be seen no more.” 
Or he might grind his teeth for the last 
time, ‘and so pass out of our heroine's 
life.’ It had not been done so very often, 
she belleved. On the whole, however, she 
thought nothing so effective asa desperate 
struggle, and the dispatch of the villain 
on one of his numerous scenes of crime. 
{Loud applause. ] 

Ouida was of the opinion that outand 
out the better way of disposing of the vil- 
lain was to allow the grandly languid 
hero to lift him up in one hand and drop 
him out of the window into the moonlit 
waters below. Having then dusted his 
fingers on his lace hankerchief, the hero 
should resume his rose-scented cigar. The 
ides was so excellent in itself that she was 
convinced it would stand a good deal of 
repetition—of course with judicious varia- 
tion. 

Mr. G. R. Sims, who sald he was a 
novelist as well as a playwright, begged 
to say a few words. How would it dofor 
the policeman (he presumed they were to 
be allowed to retain the policeman), when 
the villain orders him to arrest the perse- 
cuted hero, to advance suddenly and put 
the handcuffs on the villain himself ? He 
felt confident that the originality of this 
suggestion would commend itself to Mr. 
Mudie. 

Mr. W. F. Robinson was glad that no 
one had risen to second this suggestion. 
He was prepared to take an oath, if neces- 
sary, that he had seen the villain dis- 
missed in this way on the stage upward of 
fifty times, but if Mr. Mudie wanted a real 
novelty, he had one in his mind, What did 
that gentleman say to making the villain 
drink by mistake the poison he had pre- 
pared for another ? 

A hundred and nineteen novelists pres- 





ent jumped to their feet to insist and prove 





that they had worked out this idea before 
it seemed to have struck Mr. Robinson. 

The author of ‘‘ Alack-a-day ” and ‘‘ So 
Runs the World Away” maintained, in 
opposition to the author of ‘‘ Lady Aud 
ley’s Secret,” that there was something 
barbaric in hurling a villain to his doom 
while his hands were still red with blood. 
Would it not be better and more original 
to entice him near achurch and set the 
organist playing? He could then burst 
into tears and at once become an altered 
man. [Cheers ] 

Mr. Farjeon considered the last speaker’s 
motion a good cne on the whole. The 
better plan {s to dispose of the villain at 
Christmas-time. There is snow on the 
ground. The village children sing their 
simple caro] beneath his window. All at 
once it strikes him that he himself was 
osce achild, and his hard heart is touched. 
[Applause.] This suggestion might seem, 
from its novelty, a little daring at first, but 
he was confident they would like it when 
they thought it over. 

Mr. Howells argued, amidst good-na- 
tured laughter, that there was no need of 
villains in fiction at all. There were cer- 
tainly none in real life that he was aware ; 
and if there were, and they must be put 
into novels—which, however, he could 
not for a moment allow—why should they 
come to any sort of ending atall’ Mr. 
Howells had not proceeded far with these 
remarks when the young man from Mr. 
Mudie’s said he could not remain any 
longer. His employer had drawn up a list 
of ways of disposing of the villain which 
must in future be avoided; and so he 
would, with the permission of the Chair. 
man, read these out. The list was as fol- 
lows : Drinking poison he had intended 
for another ; falling into well, pond, or 
space ; shipwreck ; disappearing forever 
with a last malignant curse ; railway 
accident ; being left alone with his con- 
sclence. 


The meeting then broke up in some dis- 
order. 
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A Prince of Darkness. 

A NOVEL. By Fiorence Warpen, author 

of “The House on the Marsh,” etc. 12mo, 

paper, Price, 25 cents Authorized edition 

Published simultaneously in London and 
New York. 

The latest and ablest of Florence Warden’s novels, 


Full of life; with a plot that absorbs the reader's 
attention from beginning to end. 





II. 
Completion of ~Glenave-| - 
ril.” 


Lord Lytton’s new Poem, GLENAVERIL, is 
published this day, complete in one volume, 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


To be had also in Parts. paper. Parts 1,2, and 
8,25 cents each. Last Part, 50 cents. 


IIL. 
NEW EDITION. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s 
monds. 


ANOVEL. By Jutian Hawtuorng, author 
of ‘‘ Noble Blood,” etc. 16mo, paper. Price, 
25 cents. 


Dia- 


The palm of excellence for short stories is awarded 
by the “Saturday Review” to American writers. 
Jullan Hawthorne is pre-eminent in this line of 
fiction. 

*,* For save by all boksellers; or sent by mail, 
posipuid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp StrEET, NEw York. 








Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square),|™ 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 


‘free by mail, 





The Americal Male Choir. 


A_ Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, 
for Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Ciubs, 
Colleges, and Singing Mocleties ; consisting 
of Quartets, Gospel songs, Anthems, Chants, 

slees, Songs, and Patriotic Pieces 

By J, H. TENNEY, a composer who has had great 
success in this style, his music forming an attract 
ive feature in many very popular books. 

li) large octavo pages, 106 pleces. Choirs contain- 
ing Male Quartets will find the book a treasure, an« 
all soctal singing circles will find in it Sacred and 
Secular music to their taste. 

Price in Boards, 81, or $9 per dozen. 

Paper, 8O Cents. 


WAR S ONGS, The extraordinary 

revival of military 
and patriotic feeling, typified by the increase and 
energy of Grand Army organizations, has brought 
this collection into very great favor. It contains 
Songs for the Camp Fire and the March, Memorial 
Songs, and, in fact, the choicest of all that (without 
bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 
Every family should have acopy. Choruses are for 
Male Voices, and there is an accompaniment for 
Piano or Organ. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


COLLEGE SONGS, ™: tsi" 


large number of merry students’ songs, with the 
true college vim to them, and including the favor 
ite popular songs of the day, as * Kosalle,”” “My 
Bonnie,” ** Solomon Levi,” ** Clementine,” ete. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
Now Ready: 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FoR Messrs. 


Moody & Sankey's Meetings, 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRA S.GAnESY & JAS.McGRANALTIAN 


Containing 123 large octavo pages of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted for devotional meetings. 
Tue GosPEt Crom ts not intended to take the place 
of the GospeL Hymns Consotipatep, but will be 
used {n connection with it, and will be found of 
great value. 


Music Edition, in Paper Covers, 39 cents. 
“ os Geet = 40°" 


“ “ Cloth “ 50 
6 cents additional if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York 


81 Ranvotrn Sr., Cuicaco. 


NEIL GREY’S 
NEWBANJOMETHOD 


FoR 
AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 
Contains 
Complete Instructé the Rudiments of M: 
Feagortag. Tremolo Movement Time és v3 —— 
Simplified, Scale of Banjo p Whee Ming py e 
to Arrange taete fort Banjo, Prinetpat J 
Chords with Diagrams 
And a large collection of new Polkas 
Marches, Waltzes, Jigs, Hornpipes, 
Songs, Ballads, etc., arranged es 
dally for the Banjo. 
THIS IS BY FAR THE 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
Price, bound in Boards, $1.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


"THE JOHN CHURCH CO., { 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 7 


i Church & Cou, is East lith Street, New York Cit 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Brooklyn, founding its faith on the new city direc- 
tory, believes that it has a population of 712,022. 


A single orchid has been sold for $400, which is more 
than a good-sized orchard is worth.—[Lowell Courier. 


The amount annually paid to the teachers of the 
United States is $60,000,000, an average of about $400 
apiece. 

So large a colony of Japanese reside in Vienna that a 
Buddhist temple to is be erected there. The decorations 
and furniture will be sent from Japan. 


Base-ball is now played in Siberia, the game having 
been introduced by the military authorities as a recrea- 
tive reward for meritorious convicts off duty. 


The Sunday-school scholar who ran home to tell her 
text, ‘‘ Evil cucumbers corrupt bananas,” was not more 
heedless than many tired little scholars at school. 


One cf the greatest needs of Atlanta is seats in front 
of the churches. It’s very hard on the young men to 
have to stand on thesidewalk during services.—[ Atlanta 
Journal. 


A remarkable bedstead made to order by a Milwaukee 
furniture firm is twenty-four feet wide and has nine 
compartments, each intended to hold one of the pur- 
chaser’s children. 


At a recent socialistic meeting in Berlin the fact was 
mentioned that two prominent merchant tailors paid 
girls from twelve to fifteen cents for making a complete 
suit of boys’ clothing. 


The statement that there are still on the pension roll 
some three thousand survivors of the war of 1812 wil] 
cause general surprise, because the majority of them must 
be verging on to a century. 


Statisticians say that Americans average a daily ad- 
dition to the public fortune of seven cents, which means 
that the United States each day is worth $4,000,000 
more than it was the day before. 


A clergyman has been making calculations, and an 
nounccs as the startling result that all the salaries of re- 
ligious teachers in the country do not amount to so much 
as the sum spent annually in supporting dogs. 


«* What do they do when they install a minister ?” {n- 
quired a small boy ; ‘‘ do they put him ina stall and feed 
him ?” ‘‘ Not a bit,” said his father ; ‘‘ they harness him 
to the church and expect him to draw it alone.”—[Ex. 


The ruins of Fort Sumter are now but one story high, 
and there are but halfa dozen guus, not one of which is 
fit for use. The Government pays $200 per month for 
watchmen, who keep lights burning for the guidance of 
mariners. 


Tbe nickel, which was until quite recently looked 
upon with supreme contempt in San Francisco, says an 
exchange, has already revolutionized the prices of cer- 
tain things and services in that city, and it is believed 
that copper cents will soon be current. 


A Tennessee Methodist minister, fired with emulation 
of the success of the evangelist Sam Jones, began a vigor- 
ous and intensely personal sermon by remarking that 
those who didn’t like his style could leave. In ten min- 
utes he was preaching to empty benches. 


A silver dollar weighs very nearly an ounce, hence 
any letter not heavier than a dollar can go fora single 
two-cent stamp. A five-cent piece added will give the 
ounce. If you have not the silver dollar, five nickels 
and a small copper cent wll give an ounce. 


The ancient Chinese legend relating to the origin of 
the tea plant tells us that the first tea-bush sprang up 
from the spot where Confucius had thrown his eyelids, 
which he had cut off in anger because sleep had over- 
taken him when he had vowed to keep awake. 


At the solicitation of the British Government, Presi- 
dent Lincoln looked after, personally, the copying and 
signing of a second original copy of the Emancipation 
Proclamation for the British Museum, and it is now pre- 
served among the great historic papers owned by that 
institution. 


The mosquito crop in Florida is said to be smaller 
than usua! this year, owing to the discovery of a St. 
John hotel keeper, who tried the experiment of throwing 
oil into ponds and stagnant bits of water. He found 
that it prevented the insects from hatching, and his plan 
is coming into general use in the State. 


A worthy mission is carried on among the traveling 
fleets of the North Sea, in which tome 12,000 men and 
lads are employed. Foursmacks are provided with med- 
icine, surgical instruments, libraries, etc., which accom- 
pany the fleets, and, in order to help meet the expenses, 
travel at night with the other boats. 


Every Saturday evening, when a barder shop in Troy 


is crowded by young mechanics getting their hair cut | ist : 


for Sunday, a priest who is a zealous temperance advo- 


cate arrives to get signatures to a pledge of total absti- 
nence. He thinks that he thus saves many a fellow 
from spending his week’s wages in a spree. 


The Bank of Devil Lake, Dakota, has adopted a 
peculiar vignette. The base is a sheaf of wheat, on 
which rests a silver dollar, over the back of which Satan 
is climbing, holding in one hand the scales of justice 
and in the other a lance. At his left is a map of the 
lake, which forms the place for writing the amount of 
draft or check, and on which are the words: ‘‘ Give the 
devil bis due.” 


A novel fire-insurance case has just been tried before 
one of the Paris law courts. A lady who had insured 
her furniture and jewels sued the company for 1,600 
francs, the value of a large pearl, which fell from 
an article of jewelry into the fire as she was standing 
before the fireplace, and was destroyed. The court gave 
judgment against the claim, on the ground that such an 
accident could not be assimilated to the risks of fire in- 
tended by the policy. 


An odd story of religious life in the far West is that 
told of Bishop Garrett by the ‘‘ Living Church :” ‘‘ Once, 
in a congregation of cowboys, he was explaining, just 
before the Creed, how knights nsed to draw their swor’s 
and hold them aloft to show that they were ready to de- 
fend their faith with their blades if necessary. He began 
the Creed, but something caused him to look around, 
and there was one of the cowboys shouting out the Be- 
lief with a pistol raised aloft in each hand. 


Rowland Hill was introduced to an aged Scotch min- 
ister, somewhat resembling himself in piety and eccen- 
tricity. The old man looked at him for some time very 
earnestly, and at length said, ‘‘ Weel, I have been look- 
ing for some time at the leens of your face.” ‘‘ And 
what do you think of it?” said Mr. Hill. ‘‘ Why, I am 
thinking that if the grace of God hadna changed your 
heart, you would have been a most tremendous rogue.” 
Mr. Hill laughed heartily and said, ‘‘ Well, you have 
just hit the nail on the head.” 


The queerest of all queer trade papers isa monthly 
issued in Paris in manuscript only. It iscalled ‘‘ Le 
Bon Guide,” and is the organ of the professional beggars, 
containing information of great utility in their calling. 
For a subscription of eight sous a mouth they may con. 
sult it for a few minutes daily. It does not contain lit- 
erature or politics, and all the articles are to the point. 
One may read : ‘‘ To-morrow at noon, funeral of a rich 
man at the Madeleine ;” ‘“ At one, marriage of a clerk, 
no importance ;” ‘‘ Wanted, a blind man who plays the 
flute,” or ‘‘ A cripple for a watering-place.” 


The Massachusetts papers tell of a lady in Sharon 
Heights who died under the care of a Taunton ‘ mind 
doctor.” He never saw the sick woman, but said he 
could prescribe just as well. So he sent postal cards 
and a root medicine daily, and, looking into the dim dis- 
tance, would write down on the card her state of health. 
She died the other day, but the postals came all the same 
and the root medicine too. The first day after the pa- 
tient's death the doctor wrote: ‘‘I find you about the 
same; the acid in the blood has diminished.” The sec- 
ond day after the death he wrote: ‘‘I find you about 
the same ; a little better if anything.” 


A spider, as shown by an actual estimate by means of 
actually weighing it and then confining in a cage, ate 
four times its weight for breakfast, nearly nine times its 
weight for dinner, thirteen times its weight for supper, 
finishing up with an ounce, and at eight p.m., when he 
was released, ran off in search of food. At this ratea 
man weighing 160 pounds would require the whole of a 
fat steer for breakfast, the dose repeated with the addi- 
tion of a half-dozen well-fattened sheep for dinner, and 
two bullocks, eight sheep, and four hogs for supper, and 
then, as a lunch before going to his club banquet, he 
would indulge in about four barrels of fresh fish. 


The daughter of Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
writes to the ‘‘ Philadelphia Times” that the Prussian 
volksschulen are overcrowded, and the teachers under- 
paid. Pupils to the number of from eighty to 300 
are placed in charge of a single teacher, often a boy 
not more than fifteen or eighteen years of age. The 
pay of the teachers is wretchedly inadequate. Most 
of them are forced to seek outside employment in 
order to get enough to live on. So unattractive is 
this profession that there is a want of teachers to fill 
the schools. In 1869 there were in Prussia 595 teachers 
and 474 assistants’ positions vacant. There were school 
districts where there had been no teachers for a gener- 
ation. It is worth while to add that in the year in 
question 970 teachers and 822 assistants employed in the 
volksschulen were boys. 


A case of the physical effect uf sympathy in pain was 
related at a late meeting of the French Academy of Med- 
icine, which would seem incredible were it not vouched 





for by Dr. Brown-Sequard, the world-renowned special- 
‘* A little girl was looking out of a window in a house 
- in the Batignolles a few days ago. The lower sash was 





raised, and the child had placed her arms on the sil]. 
Suddenly the support on which the sash rested gave way 
and the window fell with considerable force on the little 
girl's arms, inflicting a severe bruise. Her mother, who 
was in the room at the time, happened to look toward 
the window at the moment of the accident, and witnessed 
it. She fainted with fright, and remained insensible for 
a minute or two. When sherecovered she was conscious 
of a severe pain in both arms, and on examining the seat 
of it she was amazed to find on each arm a bruise cor 
responding in position to that left by the accident on the 
child’s, though more extensive.” 


A competition for a design for a memorial to General 
Grant has been opened by the ‘‘ American Architect.” 
Preliminary designs only are called for, and the «only 
requirements are: A design for a memorial to Genera! 
Grant to be erected by a large town. The cost not to 
exceed $100,000. The drawings in pen or pencil—no 
brushwork or color—to be of such size or at such scale 
as suits the convenience of the designer ; but the scale 
must be graphically indicated on the drawing. A brief 
memorandum of material and probable cost must be 
placed on the drawing itself. Each design must be rep 
resented by a perspective (or elevation) with plan, and, if 
necessary, section at a less scale. Each design must be 
signed with a motto, and the author’s name forwarded 
under seal at the same time. In case of publication the 
author’s name will be announced—unless request is 
made to the contrary. The award will be made by a jury 
of architects and sculptors. Drawings ust be received 
at the office of the ‘‘American Architect” on or before 
Saturday, September 19, next. 


It appears that the artistic fame of Gustave Doré, 
which waxed and waned for several years before his 
death—a source of great sorrow and tribulation to the 
artist—is in a fair way of being vindicated by his attain- 
ments in the kindred art of music. For of his skill in 
this respect, a lady who certainly ought to know, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, has recently said in the ‘‘ London 
Academy :” ‘‘ It is incorrect to say of Doré’s violin-play- 
ing that it ‘lacked that technical perfection which 
practice and experience alone can give.’ His playing 
was that of a master—fiery, impassioned, and remark- 
able for verve and brilliancy ratuer than for beautiful 
smoothness of execution. Were I to be asked who, 
among all the violinists I have heard, came nearest to 
Joachim in fullness and richness of tone I should say, 
‘Gustave Doré.’” This 1s certainly very high praise, 
and yet itis a little strange that he did not achieve so 
great a reputation during his lifetime, for we believe 
Doré made no secret of his violin-playing, but on the 
contrary was ever willing to gratify those of his friends 
who appealed to him. 


The terrible increase of insanity in this country, and 
especially in the Western States, is thus described by 
Dr. W. E. Sylvester in ‘‘The Alienist :” ‘‘ Twenty 
years ago the number of insane persons in the United 


States was only 24,042. In 1870 it had reached 87,432, 
and in 1880 treatment was required for 91,959 lunatics. 
From 1870 to 1880 the increase in insanity was nearly 
150 per cent., while that of the total population was 
about 26. These figures do not, however, represent act- 
ual increase, but during this period a large number of 
insane persons previously concealed were brought to pub- 
lic notice by more thorough investigation. In America, 
apart from several large county asylums, there are eignty 
State and forty private institutions for the care of the 
insane, with a proper capacity for about 40,000, but con- 
taining 53,192, thus leaving probably 45,000 to be cared 
for elsewhere. The proportion of insane is greatest in 
New England, while the increase has been most rapid 
in the Western States. In the State of New York there 
are thirty-five institutions for the care of these unfortu- 
nate people, accommodating 11,343 patients, while it is 
said that there are 4,000 provided for at home.” 


President Cleveland has just made a vigorous protest 
against the reprehensible ease with which people allow 
themselves te be induced to sign petitions, recommen- 
dations, and letters of introduction for persons whom 
they know to be unworthy. An amusing illustration 
of the worthlessness of such papers is reported from 
Texas: ‘“‘In a sult at Longview, John W. Duncan, one 
of the attorneys in the case, argued that no value or re- 
liance could be placed upon petitions promiscuously 
signed by citizens. The opposing counsel characterized 
Duncan’s argument as absurd and idiotic. The Court 
and the jury were also against Duncan. Duncan quiet- 
ly went to work to prove that petitions were of no value. 
Yesterday, in open court, he read a solemn petition pray- 
ing thatthe Court would hang their fellow-townsman, 
Luke Howard, who is one of the most respectable and 
enterprising citizens of the place. Duncan displayed 
the names of all the county officers and of fifty business 
men signed to this ludicrous petition. Among the sign- 
ers were the brother-in-law and father-in-law of Howard. 
Every signature was genuine, and last night it was con- 
ceded that Lawyer Duncan had proved his argument.” 
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AT NORTHFIELD. 


INCE August 4, Northfield, Mass., has been the 
scene of activity and Christian fellowship. The 
Convention has been crowded at every session. People 
have become acquainted, and all stiffness and formality 
disappeared at an early date in the session. Mr. Moody is, 
of course, the center of interest, and his genial, magnetic 
manner wins him scores of friends. He is surrounded by 
men and women whose names are {identified with works of 
religion and philanthropy. Mr. Moody has personally 
conducted every meeting held during the session, and he 
holds fascinated every person brought within the sphere 
of his influence, by his simple, earnest, and direct lan- 
guage and manner. 

Every speaker gets attention and encouragement from 
Mr. Moody. His eye never wanders from the speaker's 
face, and words of approval, and the frequent interjec- 
tion of ‘‘ Hear! hear !” show that every sentence is care- 
fully watched by the presiding genius of Northfield. 

Mr. Sankey is present, and his voice is sti!l thrilling 
the hearts of his hearers. Professor Towner and wife, 
Mr. E. J. Parker, of Spurgeon’s College for Christian 
Workers, and Mr. Dewing have all added to the inter- 
est of the meetings by their singing. One of the most 
prominent figures of the convention is the Rev. George 
F, Pentecost, pastor of the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. One of the farmers 
of this region tells this incident of Mr. Pentecost : ‘‘ But 
he’s ready to work. I was haulin’ timber for the girls’ 
school from the depot here this spring, and it was pretty 
good work to load it on the wagins. He come down 
to the depot, and when he see me, blessed if he didn’t 
jerk off his coat and help me load, not once, but six 
times.” Mr. Pentecost does not hold people at arm’s 
length. Dr. Gordon, of Boston, has added much to the 
interest of the meetings by his clear and forcible ser- 
mons. Mr. Pentecost says : ‘‘ Dr. Gordon has just tapped 
the tree of life from base to branches, and the pre- 
cious sap is oozing out all the way down the trunk.” 
Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia, wins by his earnest, 
thoughtful language, giving out to his hearers the fruit 
of patient study and thought. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations are well represented, Mr. Morse, of 
New York, imparting enthusiasm to all. There are 
representatives from Ireland and Berlin present who 
manifest the most intense interest and enjoyment in the 
proceedings, 

Mr. Moody, while at Northfield, resides at his pleas- 
ant homestead located on a farm of about ten acres. 
On last Friday morning Mr. Moody was accom- 
panied to the Convention by his mother, a venerable 
woman, who is gliding down to the close of life attended 
by the love and devotion of children whose lives prove 
that ‘‘ children are the heritage of the Lord.” 

There have been great improvements in Northfield in 
the past year. Two new buildings have been built on 
the grounds of the Girls’ Seminary, and another at the 
Mount Hermon School. Marquand Hall has been com- 
pleted, at acost of $60,000. This building is used en- 
tirely as a dormitory, and has accommodations for 
eighty students. Stone Hall, which is used as a recita- 
tion hall, ‘s also finished. The cost of this building has 
been borne by the hymn-book fund. No one work is as 
dear to Mr. Moody's heart as the school at Mount Her- 
mon. Hesays: ‘‘ Thereis nothing that I so much covet 
as the prayers of good people for this school.” 

Mr. Moody’s address on ‘‘ The Bible; how to Study 
it; how to Use it,” was a most instructive address, of 
which we give a part: 

‘A great many Christians wonder why they don’t 
grow. It’s because they are not feeding. A good many 
souls are all dried up, all withered up, because they 
haven’t been fed. I think David had this idea when be 
wrote the 119th Psalm. There must be something in the 
fact that the longest chapter in the Bible is about the 
Bible itself. I want to call your attention to nine pas- 
sages in the 119th Psalm, twenty-fifth verse : ‘Quicken 
me according to thy word ; ‘Great are thy tender 
mercies, O Lord ; quicken me according to thy judg- 
ments.’ That is the way it goes—quicken me accord- 
ing to thy Word, according to thy precepts, according 
to thy way. That's what we all want to pray this morn- 
ing. An old Scotchman made this remark: ‘ David 
said, ‘‘I have hid thy word in my heart.” That was a 
good thing, in a good place, for a good purpose.’ Some 
people carry the Bible under their arms. Well, that’s 
better than not to carry it at all. Some people have 
got a good deal of it in their heads. That’sbetter. But 
when you get it in the heart, that is the best of all. 
When a man gets the Bible in his heart it is going to 
make a change in his whole life. The trouble with a 
good many Christians is that they are good in spots. A 
man once said he had a good well, only it would dry 
up in summer and freeze in winter. Some Christians 
are just like that well—good at certain times. But 
when a man is feeding on the Word of God, he {s good 
all the time. Irally think that instead of so many of 
the prayer-mectings we have we ought to have more 
meetings for reading and studying the Word of God. 





When I pray I am talking to God ; when I am reading 
the Word, itis God speaking to me. David said the 
Word of God was like fire in his bones. I don’t believe 
& man or woman is fit for God’s service till they catch 
fire in this way. 

‘*T have been wonderfully blessed, in studying the 
Bible, by taking up one book atatime. I used to try 
to read the Bible through ina year. I would as soon 
read a dictionary that way now. Sometimes I want 
something to stir me up; other days I want something 
to comfort me. When you read right through you 
don’t get much comfort. It is a great deal better, it 
seems '0 me, to take a book atatime. Or take a char- 
acter. Or take a type. How many antetypes there 
were of Christ—Adam, Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, and so on through the Old Testament ! 
What a beautiful type Joseph is—hated, rejected, and 
then raised to a throne! You can’t look into these 
things without getting fed. Another good thing is to 
take a subject. That’s what we are trying to do in the 
Boys’ School ; and that’s how we are getting the boys 
grounded in the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. 
Take ‘ Repentance,’ for example Read up everything 
you can find about repentance. Take time. Suppose 
you spend a month ; you couldn’t spend it better. Get 
people’s idea of repentance, and then see what the Bible 
says about it. Dozens of people have repented who 
don’t know what repentance is. They think they have 
got to have some strange kind of feeling. A man I 
used to meet up here in Vermont would say to me every 
time I spoke to him: ‘Mr. Moody, it hasn’t struck me 
yet. A neighbor of mine has just been converted, and 
he has been a changed man since; but it hasn’t struck 
me.’ “Sots of people think repentance is going to strike 
them like lightning. Well, now, repentance doesn’t come 
in that way. See what Bible repentance fs. It isn’t 
fear, it isn’t feeling. Then take up ‘Conversion.’ Lots 
of people say, ‘I hate that word.’ In some churches 
there isn’t much said about it, because people don’t like 
it. But I have ‘earned that sometimes the very medicine 
people don’t like may be the very best medicine for 
them. I don’t like to take pills, but they may be the 
very thing I need. When people shrug their shoulders 
and say, ‘I don’t like ‘‘conversion,”’’ it is just the thing 
they want. 


‘“‘T used to think that God was going to give me all the 
faith I wanted right away. I was going to do wonders. 
God was going to give me faith enough to remove mount- 
ains—turn the world upside down. ‘Faith cometh by 
knowledge.” The more you know about people, the 
more faith you will have in them, if they deserve it. 
You will have faith ina good man if you have known 
him two years ; but you will know him a good deal bet- 
ter after ten years, and you will have more faith in him. 
Faith grows. And the way to get acquainted with God 
is by studying his Word. 

‘‘Take up ‘Justification’ and ‘Pardon.’ Lots of 
people don’t know there is any difference between the 
two things. But there is a great deal of difference. 
Suppose I commit some crime, and I am convicted, 
and then the Governor pardons me. I come back to 
this town a pardoned man. But suppose the judge says 
there is nothing against me; I come back in a different 
position. There is a good deal of difference between 
justification and pardon. What you want is to read up 
these subjects. It is a great thing to be a justified man 
—God-justified. And I think that brings light upon 
that eighth chapter of Romans. Who shall condemn 
one of God’s elect? God justified me, and is he going 
to let any one turn round and bring something against 
me? That would be a queer God, wouldn’t it ?—a 
queer Judge. These great doctrines ought to be s‘udied. 
Take ‘Sanctification.’ I hear a great many people 
talking about sanctification: but I think we ought 
to go more to the Bible to see what it says, and let the 
Word of God speak for itself. When I was converted I 
thought I was going to have no more trouble with the 
old nature. But I soon found that the old nature was 
there. I had just as bad a temper as if I hadn't been 
converted, and I would say, ‘Why, that is the old 
temper coming back.’ By and by I learned that when 
a man is converted he has got two natures, the carnal 
nature and the spiritual nature. He has got a higher 
nature and a lower nature. He has got the old man yet. 
Do you think he is dead? Judicially he is, but in reality 
he isn’t. If he was, you weuldn’t have to watch him, 
would you? If a man is dead he isn’t going to run 
away, ishe? We have to keep watching the old man, 
and putting him in subjection all the time. I don’t 
know any doctrine that needs to be preached in our 
churches more than this, that there is danger of the old 
man coming back. I haven’t got time to speak of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. l’ve got more comfort out 
of that doctrine than any other in the whole Bible. I 
look forward to the time when I am going to havea 
resurrected body. My Saviour is going to give mea 
body like his glorious body, that cannot faint and cannot 
die. It is going to be just like his. I don’t know any- 
thing that will take a man out of the world much 





quicker than this idea. You must look in the New 


York papers to see how bonds and stocks are. It takes 
a man right out of the current of the world. Then 
there is the controversy about the millennium. Some 


say Christ is coming at the beginning of the thousand 
years, and others that he is coming at the end of it. Let 
the Bible speak for itself. Don't listen to what this 
man and that man says about it, but study the Bible. 
And as Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, used to say, 
‘Don’t study it with your little red light of Methodism, 
or your little blue light of Presbyterianism, or the light 
of the Episcopal Church, but just the light of Calvary.’ 
Come without prejudice and say, ‘ Whatever this book 
teaches I must receive.’ Don’t say, ‘ Well, I don't be- 
lieve he is coming anyway for a thousand years.’ Take 
up the doctrine of ‘ Assurance.’ ” 

‘*In closing, let us take the Book, and let us believe it 
from beginning to end—every word true—and the words 
we can’t understand, let us believe them. You tbat are 
working in the vineyard, feed on the Word of God. 
I believe the reason the people won’t come more than 
they do into our churches is because we don’t feed them 
enough on the Word of God. They have been fed on 
sawdust long enough. For men who have nothing but 
essays it is hard to get pulpits, and it will be harder. 
The reason there are so many pulpits vacant is that there 
are not men enough willing to give the Word of God. Go 
into one of our city parks in winter to feed the birds, and 
throw down a handful of sawdust. You may deceive 
them once, but you won't a second time. But throw 
down crumbs, and they’ll sweep them up. So in the 
churches, give people the Word of God, and they will 
know the difference. A man once made an artificial bee, 
and thought no one could tell the difference between 
that and a real bee. But another man said he could 
show the difference. He put the two bees down on the 
table, and then put a drop of boney before them. The 
real bee went for the honey. There are a great many 
artificial Christians, and they don’t want the Word of 
God. They’ll go somewhere else. Well, let them go. 
For every one that goes five will take his place. What 
we want is to give people the Word of God, in season 
and out of season. I think we have got to have more 
expounding. A great many churches have mere exhor- 
tations all the time, and it gets very tiresome. There’s 
got to be expounding as well as exhortation. I have got 
an idea that the Sunday morning services ought to be 
given to expounding, and the afternoon or Sunday night 
given to exhortation or preaching. 1 believe that is the 
reason the Scotch people have got the advantage of us 
Americans. 

‘*T don’t believe there is any place in the world where 
error has such a slim chance of getting a hold asin 
Scotland. The Scotch are a most wonderful people. 
You've got to be careful in preaching to them, or the 
first thing you know some old woman will come up 
with the Bible under her shawl and say: ‘ Here; you 
said so and so. The Bible says so and so.’ If you 
make a misquotation a Scotchman will straighten you 
right up ; but you might make forty misquotations in an 
American church and nobody would know the differ- 
ence. We would have better preaching if people 
would open their Bibles and see whether a man 
is preaching the Word of God. In Scotland a minister 
doesn’t think of preaching till everybody has found the 
text. Go to Dr. Bonar’s church, in Glasgow. One of 
the most impressive scenes is tosee 1,200 or 1,3(0 people 
and not asoul but has got a Bible. The old Doctor will 
wait till every one has found the place, then he will 
tell them what the passage in that place means, and then 
he goes on to another verse. When I was in London 
the last time, a solicitor—a lawyer—from Edinburgh, 
came down to London to spend a Sunday there. After 
I had got through preaching, and had gone back to 
my little room, he came and said : ‘1 was at Glasgow 
to hear Dr. Bonar.’ I said, ‘I wish you would tell me 
what he preached about,’ and he went on and told me. 
The subject was that passagein Galatians in which Paul 
tells of his going up to Jerusalem tosee Peter. The Doc- 
tor, said my friend, just let his imagination loose a little in 
describing what took place between Paul and Peter. He 
could imagine that one day Peter said, ‘ Paul, will you 
take a walk today? ‘Yes.’ So arm in arm they 
walk, talking about the kingdom of God. A little while, 
and they enter the Garden of Gethsemane, and Peter 
says, ‘‘ There is the very spot where Christ prayed. John 
fell asleep there. James right there. I was right there, 
asleep. I didn’t know what he was passing through, 
though I had never seen him so sorrowful. When l awoke 
an angel stood right there (pointing out the place) and 
there was Christ sweating great drops of blood, the blood 
running down his face—passing through that last 
agony.’ The next day Peter turns to Paul and says, 
‘ Will you take another walk to-day?’ That day they 
go out toward Calvary, and all at once Peter stops, and 
says: ‘ There, Paul; this is the very spot where -his 


cross was. It isn't quite filled up yet. One bleeding 
thief was hanging there, and the other there. Mary 
stood right there, John there, and James there. 1 was 


on the outskirts of the crowd. I couldn’t bear to get 
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near him that day. I couldn't catch a glimpse of his 
eye, but just looked on htm. The next day Peter turns 
to Paul and. says, ‘ Paul, sha’n’t we take another walk 
to-day ’’ ‘Yes; I would be very glad.’ They go out 
toward Bethany, and suddenly Peter says: ‘‘ There, 
Paul, this is the very last spot whereI saw him. We 
were talking with him. and all at once I noticed his 
feet didn’t touch the grouud, and the last I ever 
saw of him, he was up there in the air; and while 
I stood there, two men—might have been Moses and 
Elias, I didn’t know—appeared and talked to us.’ 
Now, don't you think people like that kind of preach- 
ing’ It will warm up these cold hearts of ours to hear 
about Christ. Don’t you think that literally took place ? 
Nineteen hundred years have passed away, and we go 
to Jerusalem and try to find these spots ; and tell me 
that while Paul was the guest of Peter he wouldn’t take 
him and show him the very spot where the Lord and 
Master had gone away to heaven ! I haven't any doubts 
about it. And what we want is just to take the Script- 
ures and make them real. That’s what we want—to 
hear about Jesus Christ ; and any minister that ca= feed 
his people and tell them about Christ is the man I want 
to hear. That’s what we want in our churches. God 
help you that are preaching to preach the Word of God. 
Make it as plain as you can. If we had more of the 
Word of God there would be fewer defalcations and 
scandals inside the church. It seems to me the time is 
coming when there should be a change in the churches 
of God in this land.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION 


By tae Rev. James Mcpce. 


HY ehould not the ald and comfort which 

come from organized union, and which so 
many Classes of workers are growing to appreciate, be 
enjoyed by the returned and retired missionaries resid- 
ing temporarily or permanently in this country ? Such 
was the query which lud to the formation last year, and 
the greatly augmented gathering this year, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Union. The new International 
Camp Ground, on the Canada side of Niagara Falls, 
called Wesley Park, was the place, and July 28 to 
August 7 the time. The Camp Meeting Association 
(the Rev. W. B. Osborne, a former missionary, Presi- 
dent) very generously entertained the missionaries free 
of charge. Between fifty and sixty, who had labored 
in foreign countries, were on the ground for a longer or 
shorter time, most of them continuously, throughout 
the meeting. The lands represented were Japan, China, 
Siam, Burmah, India, Turkey, Italy, Spain, South 
America, and the wild north wastes of this continent. 
Africa was the only important mission field from which 
no worker was present. The denominations participat 
ing were Methodist (both United States and Canada), 
Presbyterian (both Nurth and South), Congregationalist, 
and Baptist. 

The objects of the Union, as declared by the constitu- 
tion, are ‘‘to promote the mutual sympathy and co-op- 
eration of missionaries in their work, and to hold annual 
meetings for the discussion of important questions con- 
Nected with the work, and the diffusion of missionary 
intelligence.” These objects were fully carried out in 
the meeting just closed. The discussion of such topics 
as Self-Support, Literature and Missions, the Co-opera- 
tion of Different Denominations in Mission Fields, and 
the Place of the English Language asa Growing Factor 
in Missionary Operations, was opened with a carefully 
prepared essay or address, and then participated in by 
a number of speakers, to the great profit and pleasure 
of all who were present. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
thing about the discussions was that they were pretty 
much all on one side. It was found impossible to raise 
a question on which there was not substantial unanimity 
of sentiment and opinion, and that notwithstanding 
nearly every quarter of the globe and nearly all the 
leading mission boards and denominations were repre- 
sented. It was a very s'riking evidence of the progress 
which has been made during recent years in working 
out the main lines of the best missionary policy, and 
also of the harmony which everywhere prevails among 
the best workers. 

The address to the churches, summarizing some of 
the opinions expressed and the conclusions reached and 
unanimously adopted by the Union, emphasized the 
following points: Heartfelt gratitude to God for the 
marked triumphs of the Gospel in so many lands, also 
for the wide and effectual doors opened on every hand 
with abundant promise of most extended usefulness ; an 
earnest call for a larger consecration of means to the 
various missionary agencies, that greater numbers of 
able and godly men and women be speedily sent forth ; 
a strong recommendation of all endeavors looking to 
the decrease of sectarianism and the increase of union 
in the foreign fields, especially in furnishing and circu- 
lating Christian literature, and in evangelistic and edu- 
cational work ; and, above all, a profound impression 











of the pressing need for an effusion of the Holy Spirit 
with Pentecostal power on the church of God both at 
home and abroad. 

Without recording the programme of the meeting in 
detail, it may suffice to say that one day was devoted to 
hearing about India, another was given to China, still 
another to Japan, and another to Turkey. Two ses- 
sions were occupled by an account of woman’s work 
for woman, the ladles themselves being the speakers, 
and two more sessions were well filled with the work in 
Roman Catholic countries. An abundance of maps, 
idols, and other illustrative articles alded the lifelike 
descriptions of those who were telling what they them. 
selves had seen and heard, ani scraps of speech or song 
in many tongues helped to bring the forelgn scenes 
vividly before us. There was singing at various times 
in the following languages: Japanese, Chinese, Slam- 
ese, Burmese, Karen, Hindi, Herdu, Spanish, and Kree 
Indian. The Lord's Prayer, or some other selection, 
was also given in Telugu, Marathi, and Armenian. Na- 
tive tunes as well as native words in several of the lan- 
guages showed the vast difference in ideas of melody 
among the races of the East and the West. The spect- 
men of Japanese music easily took the palm for thor- 
ough going horribleness, being little else than a succes- 
slon of grunts and growls; while the chief character- 
istic of the Siamese seemed to be the strong development 
of nasal tones. None of the heathen nations have the 
bright, joyous, ringing melodies that so abound in 
Christian song, and the converts of all colors find it 
essential to draw on foreign sources to express their new 
emotions, Native Christian girls from Siam, China, 
and Burmah added much to the interest of the occasion 
by their singing, and by the touching relation of their 
religious experience. And the native pastor of the Ar- 
menian church at Hadjin, in the Taurus mountains, 
Mr. Sarkis Debirian, at present studying at Oberlin, 
appeared before us unannounced and unexpected, with 
dramatic suddenness and appropriateness, at the close 
of the very session in which the Rev. Dr. J. K. Green, 
of Constantinople, had been giving a most graphic ac- 
count of the work in Turkey, with special mention of 
Had jin itself. 

The entire ten days was a succession of mental, 
spiritual, and social feasts, of which the only critic!sm 
that could be made must be that it was almost tou much 
for any one to take in. The beauty of the grounds, the 
magnificent grove of stately oaks, the substantial and 
spacious tabernacle for rainy weather, the bright circle 
of white tents, the comfortable seats in the capacious 
auditorium lighted by electricity, the neat preaching- 
stand surmounted by the flags of all nations, the well- 
kept hotel, the convenience of access to the never-ex- 
hausted, never-described worders of Niagara's cataract 
and river, the unbroken good fellowship of so many 
consecrated, kindred spirits, the preclousness of the 
prayer-meetings, the ability and power of the discus- 
sions, and the accuracy and breadth of the information 
supplied, presented an unrivaled combination of attrac- 
tions, and left such delightful memories that the success 
of similar gatherings in the future is thoroughly 
assured, 

The following are the officers of the Union for the 
ensuing year : 

President, the Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D.; Vice-Prest- 
dent, the Rev. M. H. Houston, D.D.; Secretary, the Rev. 
8. L. Baldwin, D.D.; Treasurer, the Rev. S. R. House, 
M.D.; Executive Committee, the Rev. C. W. Park, the 
Rev. E. R. Young, Mrs. J. E. Clough. 


WHITIN SVILLE, Mass. 


A NEW SECT. 

HE religious condition of Russia at the present 

time bears several striking points of resemblance 
to the condition of France before the Revolution of 
1789, There is existing among the upper classes intense 
skepticism and deep dissatisfaction with order in Church 
and State, and among the masses credulity and super- 
stition abound, but among all classes there exists a deep 
feeling of reverence for royalty. There is more than 
one point of difference between the two countries, per- 
haps the most prominent belng that, after the reforma- 
tion, France did not accept religious novelties, while 
Russia at the present time is fruitful in new creeds. 

‘a he variety of races and the vast extent of territory 
impairs, to a very great extent, the apparent omnipo- 
tence of the Tsar. No check has sufficed to stop the 
evolution that began half a century ago, and is still in 
progress. Among the Jews in New Russia has been 
founded a new sect which aims to reconciling Hebra- 
ism and Christiauity. This new religion, or sect more 
properly, is known as the Biblical Brotherhood, and its 
first advocates, or apostles, were four Jews of Elizabeth- 
grad. The object of this Brotherhood is to promote 
fraternity, and the advocacy of manual labor, for which 
purpose they have established an agricultural society on 
the system of Fourler. It is of course natural that they 
should meet with open hostility from Jewish, and be 
treated with the utmost indifference by their Christian, 





neighbors. Their houses have been attacked again and 
again ; the community has Seen dispersed and the lead- 
ers compelled to leave the country, but they have again 
returned, and their enterprise is meeting with great suc- 
cess, having already established two offshoots, one the 
Community of New Israel at Odessa, and the other the 
Rational Association at Ukraine. The B!blical Brother- 
bood has been recognized and afforded protection by the 
State. This leniency is attributed to the intense desire 
on the part of the Government to foster any movement 
opposed to Judaism. This fraternity express in their 
manifesto that their desire is ‘‘to uproot all personal 
and egoistic tendencies, a)l spirit of sect and caste, and 
to substitute therefor neighborly love and the religion 
of humanity.” ‘‘Science without fafth,” they say, ‘‘ is 
reason without sentiment.” Converts are called on to 
believe nothing ‘‘which modern science does not 
recognize as possible,” statements of belief that are 
somewhat vague. The belief in Revelation which 


they are required to avow does not demand or imply 
a belief in miracles. In ‘‘ Revelation” the Old and 
New Testaments and the Talmud are accepted by the 
Brotherhood in this way: The moral and_ spiritual 
teachings are accepted, but the historical traditions are 
looked upon as destitute of authority, and undeserving 
belief. Of the soul’s immortality they say: ‘‘ The souls 
of our fathers are the intellectual possessions of the 
present age—science, knowledge, our higher natural 
conceptions, and the general conscience of humanity. 
. . . Our own souls will acquire the quality of immor- 
tality in proportion as we propagate science and truth 
for the colet all men; and the more we do this the 
nearer shall we draw to God, the Eternal One.” They 
have no ritual. The marriage ceremony is similar to 
that among the Quakers. Before a couple can be 
divorced, they must obtain the consent of ten brothers 
and ten sisters. They abjure all traditional, cere- 
monial, and elaborate observances of the Jewlsh wor- 
ship. ‘‘ Let all regenerated Israelites,” say the prophets 
of Elizabethgrad, ‘‘forget their ancient hatreds and 
renounce the narrow pr: judices of sect. Let them give 
up usury and finance in favor of husbandry and sgri- 
culture—of all occupations the honestest, the healthiest, 
and the best—and employ, for the general good of their 
kind, the remarkable intellectual qualities with which 
nature has endowed them.” The sect of New Israel are 
somewhat more orthodox than the parent church. They 
accept Christ as a messenger sent from heaven, and call 
themselves Israelites of the New Testament. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—E. Danforth Curtis, of Frankfort, Mich., bas received a call 
to the church at Saugatuck, Mich. 

—George Candee, pastor of the church at North Dorr, Mich., 
has resigned and will probably accept a callto Wayland, Mich. 

—W. M. Sperry, of Peabody, Mass., bas received a call to the 
Hanover Street Church of Manchester. N. H. 

-Norman Seaver has received a call tothe church at Rut- 
land Vt. 

William Kettle has accepted a call to Loda, III. 

H. M. Tupper, of Ontario, has accepted a call to Joy Prairie, 
Il. 

J.D. Willard, pastor of the church at Appleton, Wis., died 
July 24, aged twenty-seven years. 

—C. T. Weitzel, of the First Church of Norwich, Conn., leaves 
for California in September, and will supply the Congregational 
church at Santa Barbara for six months. Mr. Weitzel resigns 
although his church has voted him a prolonged leave of absence. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—M. Lowry, of Sanilac, Mich. has accepted a call tothe 
church at Stony Creek, Mich. 

—D. P. Birnie, of Springfield, Mass., has been ordained at Ca- 
zenovia, N. Y. 

—H. A. Marshall, of Chicago, Il!., has received a call to the 
church at Moreland, Ill. 

—George H. Payson, pastor of the church at Newton, Long 
Island, N. Y., has been offered the Greek Professorship at Pierre 
University of Dakota. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Je:se A. Lock, having recently been ordained to the priest- 
hood, has accepted a call to the cathedral at Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

—William L Langford, rector of St John’s Church of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has resigned, and accepted the secretaryship of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

—Edward 8, Edwards, a retired clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, died at his residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
week. 

—James P. Fancon has accepted the call to St. Panl's Church 
of Orange, N. J. 

—J. Strerbert, rector of Christ Church at West Haven, Conn., 
has accepted a professorship at the Theological Seminary, Gam- 
bia, Ohio. 

BAPTIST. 

—N. N. Glazier will contine pastor of the church at Westboro’. 
Mass., another year. 

—L. P. Gardiner, of Cambridge, N. Y., died at Shaftsbury, Vt., 
August 12. 

—H. 8. Black, pastor of the church at Hillsboro’, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a call to l'ana, Ill. 

—J. F. Hatfield, pastor of the First Church at Jefferson, Mo., 
has resigned. 

—C. D. Fuller, a retired minister, died at Brattleboro’, Vt., 
August 3. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—T. E. Franklin has been appointed City Missionary of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church of New York. 

—L. L. Beeman, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., has been appointed President of the Meth 
odist College of Nebraska. 

—¥. L. Stone, a graduate of the Theological Seminary at Can 
ton, N. Y., has been ordained pastor of the Universalist church 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

—Benjamin F. Marsden, pastor of the Free-Will Church at War- 
saw, N. Y., has resigned, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THREE PROHIBITION PROTESTS. 
I. 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

Among the many who will object to your prohibition 
article I wish only to count one. I trust you will at 
least treat the subject as worthy of discussion, and will 
not shut your columns toall the good articles which will 
come to you in protest. Free discussion, in a kind 
spirit, will hurt no good cause. No good, sensible man 
will doubt your sincerity, or accuse you of alding and 
abetting the enemy; but thousands of good, sensible 
men belleve that you are not able to establish, before a 
candid, unbiased jury, any one of your three propost- 
tions. 

In this college town of 3,000 people, having four or 
five hundred students during the year, we have a hard 
time to keep down the saloons. Here, at least, a whisky 
saloon is bad, always bad, and nothing but bad, and 
everybody knows it. We have not had a licensed 
saloon for several years. Yet once ina whilea man will 
get a license ; then the law protects him, and he cannot 
be touched for the public sale of drink across the 
counter. Now, I think the saloon hereshould nor have 
the protection of thelaw. Don’t you? Prohibition, as 
I understand it, proposes to outlaw the saloon, and for 
that reason I am a Prohibitionist. But you say you 
would give a community like this the right of local pro- 
hibition. Does the sacred right of local self-government 
carry with {t the right to ‘' {ignore moral distinctions,” 
and to ‘‘ transcend the practical powers of government 
in a free State”? Your concession of local prohibition 
knocks down your own argument. But, as I said, I do 
not care to write on the subject. If this helps make up 
a deluge of protcsts against your position, I will not be 
sorry I wrote. 

With thanks for the great good I have received from 
your paper in the past, and with contidence in {ts course 
in the future, I am 

Yours for Christiaa truth, 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind., August 8, 1£85. 


Ii. 
Editer of The Christian Union: 

Dear Sir,—I have just read with deep regret your 
editorial ‘‘ Concerning Prohibition,” in the last issue of 
The Christian Uaion. Your zeal in the temperance 
cause, and your candor and sincerity in discussing this 
subject, I do not question. But feeling assured that the 
sentiments expressed in your editorial sre directly op- 
posed to those held by not a few of your readers, I, as 
one of them, fee! constrained to utter an earnest protest 
against your position. 

Iam not a member of the third party. The small 
number of votes cast for the Prohibition candidate in 
the Prohibition States of Maine, Vermont, Kansas, and 
Iowa in the last Presidential election indicates that only 
a small fraction of Prohibitionists yet believe that a sep- 
arate political party is the most effective means of ac- 
complishing their purpose. But this is not the question 
atissue in youreditorial. You take square issue with the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, in theory and practice, 
when you say, ‘‘ We do not believe in prohibition by 
State or National law for three reasons,” and adsocate 
‘a high license or a high tax on all sellers, ... and 
local option in each town or county to prohibit en- 
tirely.” 

The first reason you offer is: ‘‘It ignores moral dis- 
tinctions, because it treats all liquor selling, Jiquor buy- 
ing, and liquor drinking as crimes ; and all liquor sell- 
ing and liquor buying and liquor drinking are not 
crimes.” Unless I misunderstand your position, you 
mean that the liquor traffic, on the whole, is not a crime. 
Take a simple illustration. Several State Legislatures 
passed a law absolutely prohibiting the sale of toy pls- 
tols, because, perchance, one boy out of a hundred who 
used them caused his own death by carelessness. Was 
the reason that ‘‘it ignored moral distinctions” ever 
offered against such a law? Did not the ‘‘ moral judg- 
ment of the mass of the community ” support it for the 
simple reason that the sale of these toys was more dan_ 
gerous than beneficial tosoclety ? Inthe Superior Crim. 
inal Court at Boston, Mass., July 8, 1885, Judge Aldrich, 
in disposing of some liquor cases, said, ‘‘ When we are 
dealing with these cases we are dealing with the very 
headspring of the current of crime, which is constantly 
flowing onward, deeper and deeper. Four-fifths, yes, 
some statistics say nine-tenths, of the crimes are the direct 
result of the use of intoxicating liquors.” His testimony is 
only one of thousands. If the parent of criminals {is not 
criminal, if the ‘‘ very headspring of the current of 
crime ” is not itself a crime, then what is it? But when 
you advocate ‘‘local option in each town or county to 
prohibit entirely,” do you not practically abandon your 
firstreason? If prohibition ‘entirely ” “ignores moral 
distinctions” in a State, why not in a county or town ? 
It needs no argument to prove that the liquor traffic is the 
crime of all crimes against society, and if the ‘‘ moral 
judgment of the mass of the community ” does not and 


J. A. Woopnurn. 





cannot support laws that would prohibitit, then somuch 
the worse for the ‘‘ moral judgment of the mass.” Shall 
the principle be lowered to the judgment of the mass, or 
the ‘‘moral judgment” be educated up to support a 
right Jaw ? Was slavery no less a crime when the self- 
interests of the many caused them to advocate it, others 
to be indifferent, and only a determined few opposed it ’ 
Did those few cease to agitate for its entire abolition 
because the ‘‘ moral judgment of the mass of the com- 
munity ” did not support them 7? 

Your second reason is: ‘‘It transcends the practical 
powers of a government in a free State ;” or, in other 
words, prohibition Jaws can’t be enforced. In Quincy, 
Mass., the Jaw is fairly enforced, without the aid of a 
State constabulary, although the obstacles in the way of 
its enforcement are just as great there asin any other 
village of 10,000 inhabitants. There are many other 
notable instances. 

When Mayor Harrison sends forth the order to close 
the gambling houses in Chicago, and the keepers of these 
houses believe him sinc-re, then many of them sell their 
furniture, discharge their help, and close, although it is 
commonly believed that this element was a large factor 
in securing his election. 

Although laws against the Iquor traffic are the most 
difficult to enforce, yet the same determination and sin- 
cerity shown by local officials in enforcing other crimi- 
nal laws would, in a measure, make the enforcement of 
prohibitory laws practicable. The reason that such laws 
are not enforced in most places is because the officials 
are not supported by a vigorous public seutiment. Upon 
this we agree. The best laws are not self-enforcing. A few 
ofticials only are ahead of the public sentiment of their 
constituents. Most are behind ; but if all criminal laws 
must wait until demanded “‘ by elght-tenths of the moral 
sense of the community,” then how long must we be 
ruled by the rum power? Public sentiment is created 
by agitation, elevated by teaching. The agitation that 
precedes the passage of such laws creates a public senti- 
ment in favor of enforcement. The majority can elect 
officials pledged to enforcement, or depose those who 
neglect duty. In many places the laws against gam- 
bling and prostitution ‘‘ transcend the practical powers 
of government,” because a vigorous public sentiment 
does not demand their enforcement. Would you, there- 
fore, license these crimes, as is done in Leadville, Col., 
or would you arouse public sentiment to enforce prohl- 
bition of them ? 

Your third reason is: ‘‘ It has been proved by experi- 
ence not to reduce or limit the liquor traffic.” Prohibi- 
tion has hardly had a fair trial. One year, or five, is not 
sufficient to test its merits, Against it have been arrayed 
a mighty moneyed power, the appetite of the drinker, 
the indifference of the public, the untemp-red zeal of 
some of its advocates, the views of those who hold the 
same views as do The Christian Union. It is a wonder 
that it has had any success, In the State of Maine it has 
had a fair trial, and succeeded, although you say, ‘‘ Its 
success is doubted even there.” Jlowever much it is 
‘* doubted,” the following facts seem to point to success : 
Maine has not a single brewery or distillery. It has one 
Hquor dealer (including druggists) to every 558 inhab- 
itants ; whereas license New Jersey has one to every 
134. The liquor tax annually in Maine is three cents on 
each member of the population ; in license New Jersey 
itis $240. But it may not be a fair test to compare 
only these two States. Ex-Governor Dingley is author- 
ity for the statement that the amount of alcoholic drinks 
consumed in Maine is one-eighth of the average of the 
rest of the country. 

But since Maine ‘‘is a rural State,” it may be still 
fairer to compare the present with the past. Although 
one-fifth of its population is in its fourteen cities, yet, 
according to the same authority, not over one-tenth as 
much liquor is consumed in Maine now as forty yeurs 
ago. The writer, residing in a manufacturing city of 
Maine four years, saw not an opcn saloon, and less 
drunkenness than he saw in a license town of Massachu- 
setts of one-sixth the number of inhabitants in the same 
number of months. To be sure, ‘‘ both political parties 
in that State sustain the law and policy of prohibition,” 
for the reason that both parties know that to oppose 
would be committing political suicide. To besure, ‘‘the 
way was prepared for prohibition by a long preceding, 
non-partisan temperance agitation,” and that is the very 
reason why the same method should be pursued in every 
State, with prohibition as the ultimate object. The Pro- 
hibitionists simply ask that the liquor traffic be branded 
as a crime and outlawed by State and National laws as 
no better than gambling, prostitution, and theft ; that 
an honest and persistent effort be made to enforce those 
laws; that no educational or moral efforts in the cause 
be remitted ; that public sentiment be elevated to sup 
port the work. We feel that this is no Utoplan dream. 
We would not disparage either the motives or efforts of 
earnest, sincere, and able temperance men who, living 
in States like New York and Iilinols, believe that under 
present circumstances a high license law restricts the 
evil in those States better than prohibition, yet regard- 
ing it as a stepping-stone to future prohibition. But 





when The Christian Unton says, ‘‘ We do not believe in 
prohibition ” for the reasons which it gives, one reader at 
least feels that it falls in the rear of the advancing tem- 
perance army, when it should be an inspiring leader. 
Very respectfully, H. 8. Cowe... 
SHELEURNE Fai.s, Mass. 


Mr. Editor : 

Witl you permit a subscriber and admirer of your 
excellent paper to criticise the article in your issue of 
August 6, ‘‘ Conceraing Prohibition”? 

All through last Falls bitter political campatgn I 
admired your fearless, bold, outspoken way of dealing 
with the questions and men before the country, and 
many times since have I mentally encored your h. nesty 
and courage, and no less now that you, in the articie 
referred to, stand up boldly to your conviction of righ 
on this great question. 

But it seems to me either you or I misunderstand the 
necessity and aims of the new Prohibition party that is 
so rapidly forming throughout the United States. 

If I am correct, the necessity of a political party to 
deal with the unrestricted sale of intoxicating liquor asa 
beverage arises from the great abuse of those beverages— 
working evil and damage to the community at large, 
as well as to the family and individual. If the use of 
liquor could be confined within its leyitimate channels, 
and danger and damage and cost to the people at 
large be avoided, there would be nonecessity of restrain- 
ing laws and a Prohibition party. 

A second reason why the new party is necessary is 
because there is organized a definite, well-defined 
power called the ‘‘ Rum Power,” which is co-extensive 
with our country, and backed by millions of money 
and men whose sole object is to perpctuate and extend 
the liquor traffic, be the consequencis what they may. 
In many places this Rum Power has a “local habita- 
tion and a name,” with constitution and by-laws, and 
arrays itself against all reformatory efforts, and seeks 
only to work evil by throwing down the barriers to the 
liquor traffic. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if these two statements are correct, I 
appeal to your common sense, how shall men who 
desire to help their fellow-men do {t better than by com. 
bining to make and execute laws which shall remove 
temptation from the weak, and combat the power that 
would continue the temptation ? In other words, com- 
bine to shut up the saloons and prevent the unstinted 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and oppose the Rum Power 
that must keep them open ? 

I don't think you will answer that this can be accom- 
plished through the old political parties, because they 
are largely upheld and sustained by those in sympathy 
with the traffic ; and it has been tried, and failed, time 
and again. 

Neither do I think you will recommend the moral 
suasion idea, for that has been worked for the last hun- 
dred years, and with results which discourage, as 
shown in Mr. Burdick’s letter printed in the same issue. 

How, then, shall we do battle, if not with a Prohibi- 
tion party ? Men must be saved from their appetites, 
and a new generation of boys grow up who know not 
the demon of drink. Cap that be done with open 
saloons and a legalized traffic’ Will high license pre- 
vent men making beasts of themselves? I am now 
speaking of that use of liquor which you concede is 
criminal. 

It seems to me that your position as taken in ‘‘ Con- 
cerning Prohibition” is a dangerous one. Not only 
because it gives aid and comfort to the enemy, but your 
proposition that “‘ prohibition transcends the practical 
power of free government,” if followed to a logical 
conclusion, must destroy all government restraint ; and 
apy community—Utah, for instance—where a majority, 
or a large number, of voters are in favor of deeds of 
darkness, might say with equal truth, ‘‘ Restraint tran- 
scends the power of free government.” 

Do you propose to defend the proposition that gov. 
eroment has no right to legislate against the liquor traf- 
fic if that traffic is working damage to the country ? If 
so, you must deny to government all right to protcct its 
subjects from foes within its borders—for all the Pro. 
hibition party claim is the right, when it is strong enough, 
to make restraining laws, to protect our lives, property, 
institutions, and families from the dangers which an 
unrestricted and government-legalized traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks has forced upon the country. 

Will you pardon me for saying that in the reply to 
Mr. Burdick’s letter you fail to aaswer? To be sure, 
you define your position, but without a “ frank reply ” 
to his questions so pertinently put. They involve the 
point at issue, and the very things many honest temper- 
ance workers want settled ; and you have thousands of 
readers who will thank you if you would take them up 
in the order asked and answer them candidly and fully. 

And if you conclude to give so much time and space 
to this question as its importance demands, will you 
please consider and answer the following ? 

1, Is there a great and strong evil in our midst grow- 
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ing out of a legalized liquor traffic, besotting our strong 
men and boys, and working danger to all the institutions 
of our free land ? 

2. If there is, can it be met and battled successfully 
by laws and office-holders of the Republican or Demo- 
cratic parties, or by moral suasion ? 

3 If it can, and local option laws be enforced in local- 
ities for a season, can the reform be made permanent 
while States and districts surrounding said localities per- 
mit the traffic ? 

4. If free drinking and open saloons work danger and 
death, has the Government a right to legalize the traffic 
and become a copartner with the saloonists, or good 
men to uphold and defend it ? 

Mr. Editor, this question is more rapidly forcing it- 
self upon the attention of thinking men than many are 
willing to admit, and opinion is fast crystallizing itself ; 
the problem is assuming large proportions, and the tem- 
perance people are simply waiting for leaders who, like 
those giants of thirty years ago, shall lead on to the 
conflict. 

It cannot be smothered or thrust aside ; it is the ques- 
tion of the day, and the time has come when there 
should be no division in the ranks of temperance 
workers. The prophets of Baal have built this altar and 
are calling on their god. Shall we miss the victory be- 
cause there is no Elijah to vindicate the right? No! a 
thousand times no! The God of right will work out 
this reform and lead his people to do it either by moral 
suasion and local option or by a Prohibition party. 
Whichever way, it will be his way and the best, and 
what the temperance people are now looking for is light 
on the best methods. Can you give it ? 

Yours very truly, Warr_N T. KEioce. 


LansincsurG, N. Y., August 9, 1885. 


A LABORER’S PROTEST. 
Editor Christian Union : 

With perhaps more enthusiasm than sense, the writer 
feels himself impelled to rush into print to protest as 
vigorously as he may against some of the statements of 
that redoubtable champion of the competitive system 
who, in the last issue of The Christian Union, signs 
himself “‘S.” Nothingis easier than for those whom ac- 
cident of birth or circumstance has placed beyond reach 
of privation or poverty to gaze complacently on the 
economic world and say, ‘‘ Behold, it is good.” The 
modern doctrine of the survival of the fittest may be 
sweet and acceptable to those who feel themselves elected 
to survive, but it is hardly to be expected that the poor 
fellows who perish because of their unfitness will go into 
raptures over this beautiful principle of natural selec- 
tion. As one who has been a manual laborer and an 
under dog in the struggle for existence for the better 
part of a lifetime, I feel myself passionately in revolt 
against the tone of the writer ‘‘S,” who but voices the 
refrain of the grand army of the professors of the ‘‘ dis- 
mal science,” to wit: competition may have its faults, 
but what are you going to do about it ? 

So far as he offers an argument on behalf of the pres- 
ent system of distribution, it seems to be like this: Cap- 
ital competes for labor more ardently than labor 
competes for employment, implying that labor has the 
advantage in the competition, and can therefore secure 
the best terms. In support of this position he states that 
within twenty years population has increased sixty per 
cent., and that ‘‘the increase of the assessed value of 
real estate in the same time, which is a fair measure of 
the general increase of capital, is eighty-seven and one- 
half per cent.” Right here is his fundamental error. 
The term capital is used by all writers to express some 
form of accumulated human labor or energy. Real 
estate usually derives its value from some other cause 
than labor of hand or brain. Inthe form of land its 
value represents a human want. The greater the need 
for it for farming, mining, dwelling, or trading pur- 
poses, the more men will be willing to pay for its use. 
The more people living on a limited piece of land, 
the greater will be its value. It will thus be seen that 
the ‘assessed value of real estate” is more the 
measure of an increasing population than of increasing 
capital. Capital represents human achievement ; the 
price of the realty represents human necessity. 

It would be interesting to know how much of the 
assessed valuation of this country stands for capital, and 
how much for the symbol of want—land. In our cities 
the buildings are often of less value than the site, our 
mines are of less worth than the minerals, our railroad 
fixtures less valuabie than the right of way. It would 
seem as though the exchange value of that which man 
has made is very much less than that which he has not 
made. The greater part of the world’s nominal wealth 
is the natural agent—land—the product, not of human, 
but of divine, effort. Under our present system this 
natural agent comes to have a commercial value corre- 
sponding to the present or prospective necessities of the 
people who have toearn their living upon it. This 
value measured in dollars is the unearned increment 
which the workers of the land have to pay interest on, 





and this it is that absorbs the lion’s share of the joint 
product of labor and capital, and leaves them to quarrel 
over the scanty remainder. In economic parlance this 
share is termed rent, and Its receiver is called the land- 
lord. We need not go to Ireland to find him, for, ver- 
ily, he is in the midst of us. He toils not, neither does 
he spin. He simply sits in his office, and waits for his 
land to grow in value—i.e., till the pressure of popula- 
tion compels people to give him whatever share of the 
fruits of their labor he demands. His stock in trade 
caonot be called capital, neither is it labor. He derives 
his revenue solely from a want, not from an achieve- 
ment. His wealth is like that of a landholder: he can 
exact payment from the toller of the future. In pro- 
portion as the assessed valuation of this country consists 
of the natural agent of production, in that proportion 
does our pretended wealth become the mere measure of 
our need and poverty, and a mortgage on the labor of 
the future. 

The corollary is obvious. With increasing density of 
population the price of the natural agent must advance. 
If this advances and the power of production remains 
the same, labor or capital must take asmaller share than 
now of the gross product. 

“‘ What are you going to do about it?” Do? Why, 
interpose the human will as a factor in the problem, and 
by a manly effort change things for the better. Besides 
the law of ‘‘ natural selection,” it may be said there is 
an artificial selection, brought about by the exercise of 
human volition and knowledge. The “‘ survival of the 
best” should be our watchword, and instead of “ laissez 
faire” and unrestrained individualism there should be 
cultivated in men a higher altruism which will enable 
men to successfully operate a better industrial system 
than that which now obtains. Any modification of in- 
dividualism is to that extent socialism. We are social- 
istic in so far as we regulate railway charges or legislate 
for sanitation or for protection of workmen and chil- 
dren. Our educational system is purely socialistic, and 
our system of indirect taxation, in that it discriminates in 
favor of churches and against saloons and the like, is 
based on the same principle. If the Government can 
run the mail service, why not the railways? The ques- 
is now not whether government shall interfere, but how 
far it shall interfere. ‘The answer to this will vary with 
the varying intelligence of the people. The higher their 
intelligence and virtue, the greater the tasks they can 
accomplish in an organized capacity. The prophetic 
words of Mill recur to me as I dwell on this theme. 
They run something like this: ‘‘ The time may come 
when a man will dig and weave for his country as ar- 
dently as he now fights for it.” This was one of the last 
and fondest hopes of the great arch prophet of modern 
political economy, and itis apparent that the complete so- 
lution of this problem can only arrive through the growth 
of this social feeling. But men can be made better only 
as their surroundings and aspirations are improved, and 
to this end all agencies, individual and collective, should 
be used. The soul refuses to be cowed into apathy by 
the law of supply and demand, or any other so-called 
natural and inexorable law. Man is endowed wtth di- 
vine energy, and he must compel order and equity out 
of the chaos of injustice and misery wrought by this 
system—or rather no-system—of non-interference. 
‘* Anarchy plus the constable” must go. Woe to the 
American people if they rise not equal to the solution of 
this problem ! 


THE “OLD POLITICAL ECONOMY.” 
Mr. Editor : 

No small part of the reason why The Christian Union 
is my favorite religious newspaper is the prominence it 
gives to social problems, particularly the questions re- 
lating to the condition of the workingman and the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. It is with much regret, 
therefore, that I find myself often compelled to differ 
from you, Mr. Editor, and your able contributors, on 
these topics ; but your pages are in general animated by 
such a spirit of judicial fairness that I am induced to 
hope you may publish this communication, though nec- 
essarily brief and imperfect, as a presentment of the 
other side. I wish to take for discussion your editorial 
in the issue of July 23, entitled “‘The New Political 
Economy,” as it presents the particular views to which 
I have reference with rather more definiteness than any 
other article that has appeared in your paper for some 
time. 

You say, alluding to the ‘‘ old political economy :” ‘It 
has been palpably an unchristian science, for it has been 
avowedly organized selfishness. It is based on the as- 
sumption that the only motive for human action in 
trade and commerce worth considering is the motive of 
self-interest.” And your college correspondent writes : 
** The logical conclusions from its accepted premises are 
as hard, cruel, godiess, as they are irresistible.” This, 
then, is the gist of the indictment which the Christian 
Socialists hur! at political economy. 

The vast and illimitable field of phenomena which 
comes within human cognizance is, for convenience in 
ihvestigation, divided into comparatively small sections, 








each of which is called a science. The division lines 
between adjacent sciences are often so faint that one 
merges imperceptibly into another. Thus the sciences 
of physics and chemistry possess many points in com- 
mon which must be considered by the student of either, 
Political economy may be said to be bounded on one 
side by ethics, on the other by metaphysics, with its 
exact limits lost ina misty borderland. The Christian 
Socialist says: ‘‘I do not like your pol'tical economy, 
You consider only the production, distribution, and ex 
change of wealth. This is a very mean and sordid 
aspect of human endeavors. There are other and far 
nobler motives than mere desire for wealth. Your ‘as- 
sumption that the only motive for human action in 
trade and commerce Is self interest’ is false.” Just here 
the Christian Socialist gets beyond his depth. Political 
economy does not assume any such thing. It assumes 
that self-interest isa very important human motive, and 
the principal motive in trade and commerce, and pro- 
poses to consider its results, It does not say that self- 
interest oughi to be man’s chief motive in the creation of 
wealth. It merely notes that such is the fact, as we all 
know it to be. The professor of chemistry pursues his 
experiments and talks his jargon before the class as if 
the study of chemistry were the only business in life. 
It is what he is expected to do, and he would not be 
worthy of his place if he did otherwise. Does he, there. 
fore, despise the kindred science of physics? Not at 
all. Is astronomy a godless science because it does not 
discuss the evidences of design afforded by its wonder 
ful phenomena? By no means; that is left to theology. 
But, by a strange inconsistency, the economist is ex- 
pected to go beyond the limits which he himself marks 
out as the confines of his own science. But, says the 
Christian Socialist, the confines of your science are too 
narrow ; we will enlarge them by considering not merely 
the results of man’s actions, but the actions themselves, 
and the motives that lead tothem. Just as if he should 
say to the physicist: The confines of your science of 
physics are too narrow. There are other changes in 
matter besides physical changes ; we will enlarge it by 
considering chemical changes in the same field. 

And this seems to be the trouble with the correspond. 
ent whom you quote in your editorial. He can’t take 
his political economy straight—if I nay be allowed the 
term—but must mix with it hls philanthropy and his 
religion. This is all very well; but as he cannot dis- 
pense the mixture to his class—teing hired to teach only 
political economy—he has a morbid feeling that he is 
keeping back part of the truth. But does he think 
there is no one else whose vocation it is to teach the 
subjects denied to him? It is as if he disliked to teach 
chemistry because he was not allowed to teach physics 
with it. He questions the fundamental axioms of polit- 
ical economy ; but does he or any one else doubt, when 
they soberly reflect, that men, as a rule, produce wealth 
for themselves (including in themselves their families, 
the family being the unit of modern society), not for 
others; that they universally buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market ; that as capitalists they pay 
the lowest wage at which the required services can be 
obtained ; and that as wage-earners they sell their labor 
to the highest bidder? Political economy does not say 
that al] these things ought to be so; it simply investi- 
gates the results which flow from the fact that they are 
so; and if the reformer and philanthropist can make 
any improvement on the present faulty methods of pro 
duction, distribution, and exchange, we bid them God- 
speed, and are willing to help them all we can. 

A DIscrpLe oF THE ‘‘ OLD ScnHoo..” 

[Our objection to the ‘‘old political economy ” is not 
merely that it does not tell what men ought to do, but 
that it assumes that men do, in fact, act only from sor- 
did motives, whereas, in the words of Dr. Walke., “it 
is in the moral elements of industry that we find the 
most potent cause of differences in efficiency.” The 
philosophy which undertakes to treat of industrial rela- 
tions, and ignores the elements which are the most 
potent in giving efficiency to labor, is not worthy the 
name of science. It is like a science of physics which 
should ignore the law of gravitation.— Eps. C. U.] 


GeEorGIA’s Convict Syst—EM.—The Savannah ‘‘ News” 
says: ‘‘ Although Representative Feltcu’s Reformatory 
bill has been defeated, it cannot be said that the time 
occupied by the Legislature in discussing it was wasted, 
as the people now have a much better idea of the evils 
that are inseparably connected with the State’s convict 
system than they ever had before. Their eyes have 
beun opened to the danger to be apprehended from acon- 
tinuance of the system. It may be reasonably expected, 
therefore, that public sentiment against it will steadily 
become stronger, untilitis abolished. There is noeffort 
under this system at reformation. The young convicts, 
many of them guilty only of minor offenses, leave the 
chain-gangs hardened criminals. There are no influences 
in the convict camps that tend to lead them toward a 
more correct life. On the contrary, all their surround- 
ings there tend to brutalize them and destroy what little 
self-respect they may have. At tne end of their terms 
of imprisonment they do not, as a rule, attempt to lead 
honest and industrious lives.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


The feature of the week is the final 
adoption by the English general mortgage 
bondholders of the new scheme for reor- 
gavizing the Wabash Railway Company, 
drawn up by the managers here, which 
provides for a foreciosure of the bond and 
an issuance of a debenture bond bearing 
six per cent., payable when earned, hav- 
ing a perpetual life. This debenture 
bond will be issued for the general mort- 
gage bond, of which there are $16 000,000, 
and also for the collateral mortgage bond, 
of which there are $6,000,000. About 
$3,500,000 of debenture preference bonds 
will be issued in addition, with which to 
take up the outstanding matured debt of 
the company, and $4,500,000 will be re- 
served for distribution tothe common and | 
preferred stockholders in compensation 
for an assessment, at the rate of eis ht per 
cent, on the preferred stock and six per 
cent. on the common. This will make 
$30,000,000 of new debenture bonds, 
which will, however, not be an obligation 
unless the company earns interest. By 
this scheme the assessment on the stock 
will pay all floating deb's not otherwise 
provided for, and furnish ready money 
for the immediate needs of the new com- 
pany. This new departure of Wabash is 
of moreimportance, we migbt almost say, 
than the settlement of the West Shore | 
controversy, for it at once relieves a large | 
volume of senior bonds from the discredit | 
of a bankrupt condition, and places them 
where they belong, among the good invest- 
ments, and also takes away one of the 
most pronounced disorganizing obstacles 
in the way of railway recuperation and | 
credit, It is understood that the Lllinois 
Central Railway Company will have ac 
alternative, on the expiration of the 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railway lease, but | 
to act on the option whichit holds under 
the present terms, which is to make anew 
lease of the Dubuque road on the basis of 
a perpetual five per cent. dividend on the 
stock, as, if it should reject these terms, 
the management of the Dubuque corpora 
tion have offers on a five per cent. basis 
from other equally reliable lines, which 
are anxious to get control of this valuable 
property. This makes the Dubuque & 
Sloux City stock a really first-class invest. 
ment for investors and trust companies. 
It is understocd that, at last, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road has secured 
control of the Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railroad, and will make a perpetual lease 
of the road ata rate not far below seven 
per cent. on the shares ; this fact indicates 
clearly the determination of the Quincy 
Company to secure a firm foothold in the 
Northwest, so as to command its_share of 
business in that rapidly developing 
region. 

The National Bureau of Statistics has 
published its August estimate of the crops, 
which places the cotton crop at the high- 
est figure ever attained, assures a corn 
crop in amount beyond anything ever 
before raised in this country, and sets at 
rest the exaggerated reports of disaster to 
the spring wheat crop, by giving sub- 
stantially an estimate not varying much 
from the July estimate, and by stating that 
the alleged damage is really but trifling. 
These so-called State and trade bureaus 
are very unreliable, and somehow seem 
to work in the interest of speculators to 
an astonishing degree. While the National 
Bureau is strictly conservative, and to be 
trusted in its statements, it will not over- 
state the case, at any rate. The “ Fi- 
nancial Chronicle” publishes earnings of 
five per cent. railways for July, which 
foot up over $17,000,000 for the month, 
gross, a figure slightly exceeding the July 
earnings of the same roads for 1884 ; while 
in this year’s report the Wab: sh Company 
reports over $300,000 less earnings, on 
nearly 1,000 miles less road, than in the 
returns of July, 1884. These aggregat 
figures dispose of the theory that railways 
are doing exceptionally poor business this 
year. 








Reports from Western merchants now 
in New York for the purpose of buying | 


dry goods are of the most encouraging, 
and in many instances buoyant, character 
as to anticipations for the Fall trade in the 
West. 

Notwithstanding the very active 
demand for investments, the money 
market shows no sign of stiffening ; the 
call loan rate is nearer one per cent. 
than one and a half per cent.; large 
loans are made, almost without exception, 
at one per cent. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase ...... ......6 $2,087,400 
Specie, decrease........ . ... 474,900 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 54,920 
Deposits, increase.. 1,411,200 


Reserve, decrease. . .. . 2,082,600 
This brings down “the bank surplus 
reserves to a little below $60,000,000. 


The death of B. U. Simes, fof Milton 
Mills, recalls an incident that occurred 
about thirty years ago. He was a mer- 
chant, and avery shrewd man. One day 
he discovered that his t tl] had been robbed, 
and he resolved to say nothing about it to 
any one, not even to the members of his 
family. Some three months afterward 
one of his customers said to him, ‘‘ Did 
you ever find out who took that money 
outof your till ?” Mr. Simes replied : “I 
never have till now, but now I know it 
was you, as I have never told any one that 
I lost it.” And he made the man pay him 
the amount.—f[ Worcester (Mass. ) Spy. 





23 WALL 8T,, NEW YORK, August 11, 1885, 
AVING RECEIVED THE ASSENT OF 
more than a majority of $50,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds of the New York, West Shore, and Buf. 
falo Ratlway Company to the plan of reorganization 


| and lease contained in our circular of July 25, 1885, 


we hereby give notice that we shall terminate, at 
the close of business on TUESDAY, August 25, the 
privil-ge of accepting the offer therein made. For- 
eign holders can deposit bonds up to that date with 
Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., in London. Temporary 
receipts will be exchanged for engraved receipts in 
amounts of $1,000 and 810,000 upon each presentation 


| at our office on and after August 26. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal poqunienase with cc and values. 
Over 2,000 loans made. CUSTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of —_— 1 or interest 
S any loans ro — interest collected and sent 
ear. These - aoe pete 


5. BONDS. xin own 


an men and 
clergymen, East and Boer A = whom I have 
n making these investments for TEN YEARS 


‘gar REFERENCES._28 


Rev. WM. L. O48, D. D., Hartford, Ct 

M. E. GATES, PH.D LL’D., President “Rutgers Col 
lege. New Brunswick: N. J. 

_ WM. J. LNE, Mp Nesident Geneseo Normal 


eco, N. Y. 
Hon. oe a tneaco, X. Manchester, 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake C 

Dr. JNO. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic 
Importers’ and Trad N nal 
First National Ban 
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fost cf oO) jew Map of 
Dakota sent yA on application. Mention this 
Address 


BL P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Asotin f qprencerT 








Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
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RAMONA---15th 1.000--$1.50. _ 


In a letter to her publishers written only a few 
days ago, Mrs. Jackson speaks these prophetic 
words : 

“Tdié not write ‘Ramona.’ It was written 
through me. My life-blood went into it—all I 
had thought, felt, and suffered for five years on 
the Indian question. I shall never write another 


Mrs. Jackson's Other Writings : 
Verses. By H. H., $1; Bits of Travel, $1.25; 


Bits of Travel at Home, $1.50; 
About Home Matters, $1; Bits of Talk for 
Young Folks, $1; Nellie’s Silver Mine, $1.5 
H. H.’s Cat Stories, 3 vols., $1.25 each. 


Bits of Talk 


Sold by all Booksellers 
the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
Reserve for re Insurance (Fire 
ere $1,928,299 35 


rve a ~~ insurance (In 
land Risk 25,394 75 


Mailed, p’ stpaid, by 


Ron'sn Gdekndethes ees 449,586 00 
1, 00 00 


1,535,221 82 $4,550,501 





The two safety funds now amount to $1,200,000. 6 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Ccmpeny, 


New York, January 2th, 1885 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Churter of tie 

Company, submit the following Sta“ment of iis 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’. 
ews. 1884, to 31st December, 

1884 $3,958,084 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums..... 





1,447,750. 7 


eremiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4.06 066,271 Of 
wosse: paid ° eel the 
same peri od "$2,109,919 20. 
Returns of Pre- —- 
miums and 
Expenses ..... 


$787,789 40 
he Company has the foliowing assets, viz : 
Juited States and State of New 
| mre be Stock, City, Bank and other 
tock 
—_ secured by Stocks, and other- 
etgidares sux smnaand 2,005,100 00 


Real Estate and claims due the 


Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills ee 5 3 my 959 73 | 
oo eee 544 65 

yd) $12,908,280 38 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be piid to the Seaders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of Lippe 9 next. 

The outstanding certificates of 
will be redeemed and paid to the ieiders thereof, 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues: 
day, the Third of Febru next, from which 
date all {interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
ae ete 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the ee for the 
room endin, — \t December, 1884, for which yw 

issued on and after Tuesday, th 
Fifth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORL 
CHARLES, DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYN 
WwW. OORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
PaMtiis | LOW, CHAS. H. MARSH 
DAVID WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOHN ELLI 
A. A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
STURGL CHAS. D, LEVE 

BENJAMIN H, FIELD, THOS. B, CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. i: 
HORACE GR WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, . DENTON SMITH, 

C. A. HAND, GEORGE BLISS 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB’ WILLIAM D. MORGA*. 
OHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





$8,776,685 00 


ue of 1880 | 


| For circulars address 


LEADING SCHOOL 5. 


ABRor Ac ADE MY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
he fifty-seventn year opens on Thi raday, 
Sobseubber 10 For information or admission ¢ apply 
to MISS PHILENA MCK«& EN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass 


A HOME Cc Ly He 
YOUNG 


ROR ¢ GIRLS AND 
Darien, Conn. 
will reopen at the re ones of Mrs. M. E. 
Darien, Comn., Oct. 1, 188 
The school offers to a limited number of pupilsa 
refined Christian home. Superior advantages in 


Mead, 


languages, music and art, lectures, travel class, 
Bible studies, C. L. S. C. readings. 
For circulars address Mrs. M. E. MEAD 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMIANRY 
PrROFEssoRs—John P. Gulliver, Relations of 
Christianity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. 
Smyth, Church History ; William J. Tucker, Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology ; John Phelg ss Tay 
lor, Biblical History and Oriental Arc heook gy; J. 
Wesley Churchill, Elocution; George Harris. Sys 
tematic Theology Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical The 
ology ; George F. Moore, Ilebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guayes ; Frank E. Woodruff, New Testament Greek 
LecTURERS—A. M. Fairbairn (1886 ), Comparative 
History of the Greater Religions; Theodore W. 
Dwight, Relation of Christian:ty to Jur isprudence ; 
Hastings Ross, Congregationalism. 
Term begins Sept. 10. For Catalogue or otber In- 
formation, apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, President 
of the Faculty. 


BArcon r THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Next year opens September 10), 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


ARLETON COLLECE. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes 
yaratory and Collegiate courses. Classical, 
uiterary, and Scientific. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music. Drawing and Painting. Six 
teen teachers. Fall term opens Wednesday, Sep 
tember 1v, 1885, mee 7 & very low. Address 
JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


(SE ReCAT AL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Offers to young ladies superior advantages for 

thorough training in all branches necessary to a 

| preparatory rth for college, with home comforts 

| and spevial car 

Miss SAR. AH V. H. BUTLER, P: ies 


Pre 


(ss (N.Y.) COLLEGE AND 

HUDSON RIVE KR INST Ir t.—College 
course for girls. Graduating Aodak Sok in Music and 
| Art. Boys prepared for college or business. Separate 


| department for small boys. Home care. Military 
drill, ea located. lbirty second year 
| opens & — . FLAC si President. 


PRENCH-AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


} 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
| 
} 
| 





HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Thorough instruction. 
healthfuiness 


Location unparalleled for 





OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Dummer ae ademy, South Byfield, Essex 
County, Mass. 

123d year. Boys fitted fur Harvard and other 

| colleges, and for scientific schools. « farm of over 

three hundred acres belongs to the school and 

adjoins the Academy yard. Good facilities for salt 

water bathing, Rooms noes by steam. 

Address OHN W. PERKINS. 


I N. CARLETON'S Home SCHOOL FOR 
e 


Bradford, Mass. 
Very select, with choice appointments. Terma, 
$550 per year. Next year opens September 8, 1885. 


Lary ETTE c OL LLEGE, 


Easton, Penna, 


Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., 
Four Courses of Study: 
TECHNICAL, and 


POST-GRADUATE. 


President, 


CLASSICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Examinations for 
admission Tuesday and Wednesday previous. 
For Catalogues address 
8S. L. FISLER, A.M., Sec’y. 


AK GROVE. 
Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass, 
Number limited. 


MISS E. E, OWEN, 





YHE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
Ist, __ at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


OOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

A School an Pom thorough Teaching of Young Ladies. 
T. J. Backus, LL.D., President of the Faculty. 
Admission of new students September 16-21, 1585 
Charges for Tuition in lowest department $16 a 
term ; in highest department $35 aterm. No extra 
charges whatever; Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Drawing, Choral Singing, and G) mnastics included 
in the regular rates. The Boarding ra oh ene is 
under liberal management. For the fortieth an 
nual catalogue address “THE PACKER COLLEGIATE 


INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





| For other School Advertisements see Page 22. 








UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture, 
etc. Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Supplement 


of over 7,000 subjects. 


Mention this paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


838 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


MASS, 
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: THE _ 
PUBLISHER'S LESK. 


New Yor TuaurRspay, Avoevst 20, 1885, 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


We published in a recent issue a letter 
from Gilman Brothers, of Boston, offering to 
donate a quanticy of “Dr. Seth Arnold's 
Balsam,” of which they are the proprietors, 
to any society caring for the sick and desti 
tute. This article has been in successful use 
for tifty years, and bas a high reputation for 
the cure of summer complaints in adults and 
children. At this season of the year, when 
this kind of sickness is so prevalent, espe 
cially among the poorer classes, some such 
remedy should be at hand, and so:ieties 
especially interested in caring for the poor 
would do well to accept this offer and dis- 
tr'bute freely this article, which can alle 
viate so much suffering and in many cases 
prevent serious illness. 


“T was all run down. 
proved just the medicine I needed,” 
hundreds of people. Take it now. 


and Hood's Sarsaparilla 
write 





THE OUTBURSTS OF PASSION OF 
GREAT MEN. 


We may now pass to another class of 
cases in which the pathological character 
is still more plainly discernible. Out 
bursts of fierce passionateness may per- 
haps be thought by some to be after all 
only marks of a certain kind of robust 
vitality. But no one will say this of the 
gloomy depression, the melancholy brood- 
ing on personal ills, ending sometimes in 
distinctly hypochondriac despondency, 
which have not unfrequently been the ac- 
companiment of great intellectual power. 
It was remarked by Aristotle, who was a 
long way the shrewdest and most scien- 
tific observer of antiquity, that all men 
of genius have been melancholic or atrabil- 
ious. Heinstances Empedocles, Socrates, 
and Plato, and the larger number of the 
poets. And the page of modern biographic 
literature would supply many a striking 
illustration of the same temperament. 
The pessimism of Johnson, Swift. Byron 
and Carlyle, of Schopenhauer and Lenau, 
of Leopardi and of Lamartine, may per- 
baps be taken as a signal manifestation of 
the gloom which is apt to encompass 
great and elevated spirits, like the mists 
which drift toward and encircle the high 
est mountain peaks. In tome cases this 
melancholy assumes a more acute form, 
giving rise to the thought and even the ac! 
of suicide. Among those who have con 
fessed to have experienced the impulse 
may be mentioned Goethe in the Werther 
days, Beethoven during the depression 
brought on by his deafness, Chatenubriand 
in his youth, and George Sand also in her 
early days. The last, writing of her ex 
perience, says: ‘* Cette sensation (at the 
sight of water, a precipice, etc.) ful 
quelquefois si vive, si subite, si bizarre, 
que je pus bien constater que c éetatl un 
espéce de folie dont jé‘als atteinte.” 
Johnson’s weariness of life was, it seems 
certain, only prevented from developing 
into the idea of suicide by his strong re- 
ligious feeling, and his extraordinary dread 
of death, which was itself, perhaps, a 
morbid symptom. In some cases this 
idea prompted to actual attempts to take 
away life. The story of Cowper's trying 
to hang himself and afterward experienc- 
ing intense religious remorse is well known. 
Another instance is that of St. Simon, 
whose enormous yanity itself looks like 
a form of monomania, and who, in a fit 
of despondency, fired a pistol at his head, 
happily with no graver result than the 
loss of aneye. Alfieri, who was the vic- 
tim of the ‘‘most horrid melancholy,’ 
tried on one occasion, after being bled by 
& surgeon, to tear off the bandage in 
order to bleed to death. Among those 
who succeeded in taking away their life 
are Chatterton, whose mind had been 
haunted by the idea from eariy life; 

Kleist, the poet, and Beneke, the philos 
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J. W. WOLCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR. 





JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNpER . FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 


These garments are made expressly f 
trade, of ribbed goods. e es i 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Catalogues sent free on application. 


WANTS. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate meas: ¢) 
wilt bs inserted in this cotumn for subscrilers unly, 
tor fifleen cents per line.| 


To Sell. a fonr-story-bitck building.near Co- 
| lumbus, Ohio: Well loeatéd for school or sum- 
mer resort. A great bargain. Inquire of B. 
Crook, Granville, Ohio, 





R.H. MACY & CO 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST,, 
NEW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
COMPLETED, AND 


INVENTORY IS Now 
STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


NEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND 


SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


— ieneral 
Life Insaranee 


Company 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company _is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


JAMESFYLES 


PROMPTLY 
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PEARLINE 


tm BEST THING KNOWN 10 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IW HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYTL K. NEW VorkK 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw she 
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Weak and Weary 


Describes the condition of many people just now 
The warm weather, late in coming, seems more de- 
bilitating thanever. You may be weak and tired tn 
the morning, without appetite and without energy. 
If so, you need Hood's Sarsaparilla to bulld up and 
strengthen your body, purify and quicken the slug 
gish blood, and restore the lost appetite. This med 
icine will do you good, 

“During the summer months I have been some 
what debilitated or run down. I took Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, which gave me new vigor and restored me to 
health and strength.” Ww. H.CLovaua, Tilton, N. H. 

Given Up to Die 

“T was almost completely run down, and was for 
four years under medical treatment, being given up 
to dle by physicians. I have never taken anything 
which gave me as much benefit as Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, which restored me to health and vigor, I 
recommend it to any invalid whose system is pros 
trated. It will rebuild thesystem and give new life.’ 
NELIA NOBLE, Peoria, LIL 

“Within a week aftertaking Hood's Sarsaparilla 
my appetite began to improve, my headache left me 
my #trength seemed to be renewed, and I felt better 
in every part of my body. I rejoice when I think of 
the good Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done me,” C. L. 
BaBBITT, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by all druggists. $1;8ix for g". Frepared only 
by C. I, HOOD & CO., Apotirecir.es, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Pollar 


EFFICACIOUS, ECONOMICAL, 


Portable 





Affords immediate and permanent relief in 
eases of Constipation, Biliousness, Headache, 
Heartburn, Flatulency, and Stomach Complaint. 
Useful in Fevers, Rheumatism, Dropsy, and 
Piles. As readily taken by the smallest child as 
by the strongest man. 





So_p By Drvacists EVERYWHERE. 
Silverware of 
every descrip- 


DUPLICAT 
tion, in the most 
WEDDING 208 rector 


quotations, 
Cash on for 


PRESENTS, ¢:,.°" * 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPME} NT. 





ropa & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Gran’ Organsin ‘I ‘remont Temple Boston ; 
Piymouth Cnurch, Brooklyn; Musie Hall. Cincinnatl ; 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


i» GHURCH ORCANS::::, 


part of the « ‘ry. We invite attention to our new 
styles of PaR Un Qua at from $600 to $1,000 and up- 
wards. MUSIC ort ye LES, ORGAN- 
ISTS, ani other ae invited to apply to us oat ect for 
all information connected with our art. DE RIP- 

VE CIRCULARS and specifications aoe 


On application. — forsale at low prices 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most werfu 
softest cheapest tlight known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. Newand 
elegant designs, Send size of room. 
mea Get circular and estimate, A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Do i be decetv ed cheap imitations, 
». FRINK, SS Pearl St., N. Ye 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & BR. LAMB; 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


MENEFLY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 
For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 












Established 1857. 





Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


fq BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of rowe Copper and Tin for Chere 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FOLL 












WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 3. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture thoee celebrated Bell 
and Chimes for & ches, Town- 


Clocks, etc., ete. cata 
statins Baltimore, Ma, 


MACHINE INTELLECT. 


A machine which will tell you in a jiffy 
the equivalent of any amount of dollars 
and cents in pounds, shillings, ard pence, 
and the amount of exchange for a draft 
on Loncon for the amount; which will 
tell you your taxes, no matter how many 
levies, or the percentages, if you only 
state your assessments ; which will indi 
cate in a flash the interest for any sum for 
ary length of time at any rate of interest, 
if you only get the correct twist on the 
machine to begin with—such a machine 
has been invented by a Californian, and {is | 
actually in practical use in this State. To| 
explain how it is all done would require a 
writer to be specially educated in both 
mechanics and mathematics. The instru. | 
ment is not larger than « volume of the 
city directory, and is worked by a lot of 
little nickel slides. The position of the 
slides and the distance which they are 
drawn out of place seems to scttle the 
matter of each desired computation. It is 
as easy to do the most involved calcula- 
tion as to multiply three by three. 

The fact that such an instrument is in 
praciical use suggests a great many possi- 





bilities for science and mechanism to join | 
hands and reduce much of the present | 
necessity for independent thinking down | 
to the mere work of drawing out a nickel 

slide from a neat little instrument. It | 
would save a great deal of embarrassment, | 
for instance, if a little pocket instrument | 
could be perfected for the use of after- | 
dinner speeches. The speaker would | 
know in advance what sentiment he 

would have to respond to, set his instru- 

ment accordingly, and go on with his din- 

ner with the blessed conviction that he need 

not spare the wine to save his wit. When 

called upon he wouid arise with as much 

sobriety as his condition admitted, pro- 

duce his mechanical toast responder, draw 

out the ‘‘ Our State,” or ‘‘ The Jadles,” or 

‘«The day we celebrate,” or whatever sllde 

was appropriate, and read his little speech, 

which would be immediately constructed 

for the cccasion. There would be no em- 

barrassing pauses, no distressing digres- 

sions—everything pat, proper, and per- 

fect. It would seem to be quite as easy 

to invent such a machine as one to com- 

pute the taxes on any amount, whether 

or not the limit is one dollar.—[San Fran- 

cisco Chronicle. 


Ar¥ ADVERTISEMENTS READ ?-—One of 
the largest advertisers in New York says: 
‘** We once hit upon a novel expedient for 
9 | ascertaining over what area our advertise- 
ments were read. We published a couple 
of half-column ‘ads’ in which we pur- 
posely misstated half a dozen historical 
facts.. In Jess than a week we received 
between 300 and 400 letters from a)l parts 
of the country from pecple wishing to 
know why on earth we kept such a con- 
summate fool who knew so little about 
Arerican history. The letters came pour- 
{ng in for three or four weeks. It was 
one of the best-payiug ‘ads’ we ever 
printed. But we did not repeat the ex- 
periment, because the one I refer to served 
its purpose. Our letters came from school- 
boys, girls, professors, clergymen, school- 
teachers, and in two instances from emi- 
nent men who have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. I was more impressed with the 
value of advertising from those two ad- 
vertisements than I should have been by 
volumes of theories.” 


A youngster of four, rather noted for his 
depravity than otherwise, was taken into 
his mothei’s bedroom the other day and 
introduced to his baby sister, one day old. 
He seemed to look on the arrival with con- 
siderable embarrassment, not unmixed 
with disapproval, and at the same time to 
appreciate the fact that it devolved upon 
him to say something worthy the occa- 
sion, Finally he remarked, with a rising 
inflection expressive of great unctuousness, 
“ Well, I hope she’ll bea Christian !”— 
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A TOILET LUXURY: 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the most cleanly of ail preparations for toilet use. It is 
a delightful dressing for the hair, arrests the tendency to baldness, is agreeably 
perfumed, and is an effective remedy for all diseases of the hair or sealp. Mrs. 
D. N. Parks, Clio, Mich., writes: ‘* One bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has entireiy 
restored my hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft, silky appear- 
ance. I am fifty-seven years of age, and was quite gray. By the use of that one 
bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the original color was perfectly restored, and I now 
have as fine a head of hair as when I was 
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Hair Vigor 


Restores Vitality. 


When the hair begins to fade, grows 
gray, becomes weak, thin, brittle, and 
harsh, the vital forces of the organs, on 
which it depends, may be reéstablished 
by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It will 
cause a new growth, presenting the lux- 
uriance and color of youth. Every 
woman who has arrived at the middle 
age, and who wishes to retain the original 
beauty of her hair, should use this incomparable remedy. Mrs. O. O. Prescott, 18 
Elm st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: ‘‘Two years ago about two-thirds of my hair 
came off. It thinned rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. On using Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor, the falling stopped, a new growth commenced, and in about a month my 
head was completely covered with short hair. My hair has continued to grow, and is 
now as ample as before it fell.’ W. W. Wilkins, Windsor, IIl., says that erysipelas 
in the head left his sealp as bald as an infant’s. The use of less than a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor produced a fine growth of new hair, of the original color. 
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zws sixteen.” Bessie H. Bedloe, Burlington, rams 
Bo oe Vt., was troubled with a disease of the ake 
5 ieee scalp, which caused her hair to become ~aas b 
nes oe oo 
2 a harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely mak ZS 
dee --) that she scarcely dared to comb it. Ayer’s wate 
- as ail - x pe — Fy 
5 ae Hair Vigor restored the scalp to a healthy SOO ¢ & 
a7 8 condition, cleansed her head of dandruff, 3 wis 2 
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CURES SCALP DISEASE. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor imparts a healthy vitality to the scalp, and restores it to 


its normal condition. 


from seald head. 
{U1 S8.10A09 AOU TOIQA ‘ery JONIMOLS ony v poonpold 40 
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finds Ayer’s Hair Vigor an excellent remedy for humors of the scalp. 
"ss 


it, a fuller growth of hair than ever. 

















PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





HOW CHOLERA WAS CURED IN INDIA. 


A MISSIONARY FROM INDIA writes: 
© Toungoo —-Birmah. 
“T find the DOCT. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM almost an infallable rem 
edy for bowel complaints. Tt cures the most obstinate cases. The rainy season 
of 1874 was very sickly in Toungoo, CHOLERA prevailing to an alarming 
extent. The natives, hearing that I had a medicine SURE TO CURE THAT 
DISEASE, came in large numbers for it. SOME HUNDREDS WERE CURED; 
indeed, not a case failed of relief unless already in the last stayes before receiving 
the medicine. I consider it an invaluable remedy for all bowel complaints.’ 
(Signed, MRS. ELS. CUSHI a, 
Member of the Baptist Missionary Society for many years, and still a resident missionary lia. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, 25c., 50c., and $1. GILMAN BROS., Props., Beaten 
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Variety. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most Shadie. Neat, Cheap. Luxurtou- 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


* ween St, PHILA, arcaiwar: N. YORK. » 


@2" Send for Catalogue, ni kindly mention this paper, 


n |{CURE ‘i DEAF 
THE 

Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drum 
PERFECTLY RE ee E THE HEAR mo 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but Savisible to =. Al - Conversa- 
tion and even whispers he ard distir , Ve refer to 
those using thei, Send for descriptive cir ie with te 
timonials, free. Address, F. HIsc OX, 853 Bro: “et 
way,N. ¥., successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper. 


SALAR 
1} F neaiiiinn now using WO MAN WANTED: 35 (830 
» 0 2Usiness in her 
ip the eplebrated house, References ex- 


ERRIS oY GAYS BROS 8,14 Bare lay St.,N.Ve 
PATENT 4 = 





ible Re dl tor Liver Complaints and ilis caused 

by ade ed or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache, 
Malaria, Riueumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, puri- 
fies the blood, strenethens the svetem, assists digestion. 

AN INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDICIN 

Thousandsof testimonials prove its merit. 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION. 


75, 000 | 

















ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 





ts merits asa WASIL LLUE have been fu. ly testec 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekeepers, Your 


SENSE zrocer ought to have it on sale,” Ask ra for it 

oO & WILTRERGER, Pron... 2% N. Second 8: Fri), Pa, 
A CORDED CORSET WAISTS. | aye, gy: 
Ai Perfect in Fit for all o Visiteth the Fatherless and 


ages, infants to adults. a 
BEST itu Widow in their Affliction,” 
Economy, 
and Beauty ames enewetan an Advertisement wilt 


FERRIS BROS. confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Manufacturers | Publisher by stating that they saw the 














[Boston Record. 





81 White St., N. xy 1 4¢vertisement in The Christian Union, ® 
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Wash your hands with it. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be sent to any one whocan not get it of thet 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper. 
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LEADING SCHOOLS. 
EST TEACHERS, and'ronetan, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. 





CADEMY AND BONS —_ TEN BOYS. 
sreenwich, 

Thorough — for iors or for College. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref 
erences given and required. 

4 H. ‘ROOT, , Principal — 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr College, 8ryn Mawr, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, 
will open in the autumn of 1585. For programme of 
graduate and undergraduate courses offered in 
1-66. address JAMES E. RHOADS, President. — 


A THOROUGH rRenca AnD ENGLISH 
HOME SCHOOL. 
Location unsurpassed for health ; not one case of 
sickness since the opening ( five years). ong | — 
ranted to be a_eeen in two years. Ter ! 
ear. Address Mure. H. CLERC and Miss MA BN C 
ECKE, 4,313-15 W valnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Pisvorruone: PE. 4, Eesnoue SCHOOL 
FoR RLs. 
Bethle My - m, Pa. 
Prepares for Wellesley. , and Smith Col- 
leges. Reopens Sept. 16, “1885. 
For catalogues please address 
MISS F. L. WALSH, Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
The largest full-course Law Schoo! in America. 


Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 


Cm LAKE, MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N aJ. W. A. FLINT, as 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 
with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, 
Specialists, and Principals. Information of 
omheats free to parents.. School property sold and 
rented. 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


> cs ACADEMY. 
Havana, N. Y. 

Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes. 
Heated by steam, with bath rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Six courses of study Graduates admitted without 
examination into Vassar and Elmira Colleges and 
Rochester and Madison Universities Expenses 


from $2W to $3 per year. 
A.C. HILL. Principal 





YUOSHING ACADEMY. 
Ashburnham, Mass, 

First class. For both sexes. Full courses. Ex- 

penses low. Send for at ae 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 
WORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Huadson, N.Y. 

Superior natural advantages fur physical devel- 
opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
buildiag, with large gymnasium hall. Nineteenth 
year! begins Sept 16. O, COBB, A.M,, Principal. 





ARLINGTON ®EMINARY for Young 

Ladies, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Location 
bewutiful, buildings -xcellent. 2% acres = 
branches, including languages, music. painting 

Sessions commence September 14. $180 | 
Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph_D., eipal 


pD" KINSON SEMIN ARY, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
A superior Boarding School and a Christian Home | 
for both sexes. Twelve teachers ; eight courses of | 
study. Thorough instruction. edvantages | | 
in scientific studies, and in ancient and modern | 
languages. students may elect studies or pee al 
pomee uating course. Kare facilities in music 
ulldings 
ances for bh bh andcomfort. Discounts when two | 
enter from ~~ family, and to - 
th year 


J. GRAY, D.D. President 





| 


dress 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








DR. HOLBROOK’S 


Military School, ) 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Wednesda preston. September 16. Ad- 
REY, . A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


D* PINNEO’ & FAMILY .Y SCHOOL FOR 


Greenwich, © on 
| Eleventh year, reopens Sept. 20th “College of bust 
| ness. Loc ation unsurphssed. Terms moderate. Able 
Assistants, Kefer to Rev. Drs. Gro. E. Day, Yale 
| College ; T. S. HasTine and Gro. L. Prentiss, U — 
| Theo. Sem., N. Y., and W.C. Prime, LL.D., N. Y. City. 


‘ELMIRA COLLER LE 


FOR WOMEN, offers superior courses of pan f 
in College, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depar 
ments; also in Music and Art. Heated 4 » a 4 
and ene with an Elevator. Addre 

. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira. N.Y 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL, Ay 1 por SEXES, 
rovidence, 
Founded 1784. 815) per he uf A for board and 
tuition. First term begins September 9, 1885. For 
ciroular, address A AUGUSTINE JONES, A M., Prin. 


| PORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


$188 to $27 per year. Class of “’85” numbers 32 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Five graduating courses. 
Prepares for all Colleges, for Business, for Teaching, 
or for Life. Special rates to two ormore. Superb 
new buildings, steam beated. Music, Art, Oratory. 
Four Literary Societies. Address Jos. F. KING, 

.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


1844, FREEHOLD ‘INSTITUTE, 1ss5. 
Freehold, N. Y., 
ew mere and young men for Business; and for 
neeton, Columbia, Li = and Harvard. Back 
ward boys a ately taug 
AG. Gites, A.M., Principal. 


- For Young Ladies, 


GANNETT INSTITUT pastons leuk 


Family and Da: ye ae co of Teachers 
and Lecturers. = ‘ear will begin 
Wednesday, ~y ty in ue Catalogue and Cir 
cular apply to REV. "GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches 

r Square, Boston, Mass. 





a ‘ace INSTITUTE, So. aleme- 
n, Berkshire Co., Mass 

A preparatory School for Boys. 4th year. Health- 

ful location, pleasant home. and thorough school. 

Circulars on a GEORGE F. MILLS, Prin. 


Grove HALL. 
Round Hill. Northampton, Ma 

A School for sone. Opens September 23. For circu- 
ar address DWARD P. SEYMOUR, Principal. 


OLDEN -_ = ay 
Bridgeport, Con 
For yous ladies an little saris. For circulars 
addre MISS EMILY NELSON, shaeeinenael 


IGHLAND gUILATAMY, ACADEMY, 
as 





Suth year be *sTU DIES: Most 
ractical English “branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
ercantile Studies, Surveying, French, German, 
Classics, etc 
GC. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instruction will be sent on appli- 
cation. The next term begins October 1. 


JK isOSRCARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 








LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
lorence. 
Home for laden studying A, a —F under 
Laws of Mass ecialties, Music, Art, and Modern 
Languages. Fact ities a travel on the Continent. 
Reduced rates of ocean passage. Address, for cir- 
cular, FLORE nae: 75 Hanover St., Worcester, Mass. 


For cir 


sopeniit N.Y ) Military Academ 
*, Prin’ vo 


lars address Col. C. J . WRIGHT, A. 


Poushheepeio (N. Y.) Military Institute 
numbers limited. Send for circulars with terms, 


Studies, and references, Dr. (’. B. Warring, P Principal. 








LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 
The Twenty-seventh year opens September 11th, 


1885. Entrance examinations September 11th, 12th. 
Applications should be made early. 


MISS MARY ‘ova, Principal. 


L* NDON-HALL | 8© HOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pare advantages. 
For € aealagees 4 eddrew 
UEL W. BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


M"™* HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 

Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken in the family. 

Eleventh year opens September 23. 


A} iss HE. GILMAN'S HOME AND DA 5 
rt SC Hoow ‘ror +4 NG LADIES AN b 


44 Rutland Gquare, Boston, Mass 
will reopen Sept. 30, 1585 Home puptis strictly lim- 
ited Superior facilities for studying Music, Art, 
and Modern Languages. Resident foreign teacher. 


Iss KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
a DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 





N Iss SPRING ’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
SCHOOL OL CDREN. LADIES AND 


No. 121 East 36th Street, near Park Avenue, 
will snonee Monday, September 28. Drawing, Elocu- 
tion, Calisthenics, and Sewing included. tures 
through the year on Literatu Lee & Architect- 
ure. etc. Special course for pupils. At 
home Sept. 16. 


N ORA v I AN SEMINA RY, BETHLEHEM, 
Pa. Centenary Celebration, Oct. 2d. Aims 
form character and educate girls for useful life. 





ORGAN PARK MILITARY At’ ADEMY, 
peerenn | Sania Cook Co., Ul. 
Send for Catalogu 


MR, BOWEN’S SCHOOL soeraing 


and day pupils. Primary, English, and Classi 


Healthy loca.ion on Asylum Hill. opens Sept. 22. 
For circulars address KEV. M. BOWEN, 352 Collins 


Street, Hartford, Ct. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
French and English School for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art 


For further inf»rmation apply to the Principal, 
MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 








N RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


New Haven, Conn. 
The sixteenth School year begins Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24, 1885. An early application is desired. 





Sutil A 
School Opens Sept. Sth. 
Whole Expense, $400. 


Quarterly Payments, 
$100 each. 


Admits and classifies nd boys at 


Batis | 


time ; fits them for Busin 


es young men any Coil 
on —_— for West Point or ieee lis, Advanced classes cnganigne in Natural PiMcetpty, 





5 ict 8 No ex 


, Surveying, nape and ¢ ‘ivil Engineering, Astronomy, H 


her Mathematics, C 


or Private tutoring and special drill for backward students, Sing) 
ompletely furnished. All indeaie board with the Principal, Fixed price covers everything, ws ahd Gout 


BWITHIN © SHORTL iDGE, A. B. and A. M. (Harvard College Graduate), Media, Pa., 13 miles from Philadeniie: 





ELOCUTION 


on app 





Brooks, A.M., PxESIDENT. 
Diplomas and confers Degrees. 
each a Specialist. 


New 70-page Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent 
“eation to Dr. Edward 
Instituted 187.; Chartered 1875. 
Large Corps of Instructors, 
Fall term begins September 28. 


Grants 


FREE 





OSSINING INSTITUT 


Se tA. . .— go "Tee. 


For YOUNG LADIES 
And MISSES, 
ution, English a Rp wy = ¥ pull 


| pumps a ACADEMY, 


Andover, Mass, 


Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal, 


Next year begins Sept. 9. 


For Catalogue address the whhenetccnts 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


| Fits fora my c Gontege or Government — b wal 
reser an 


Relations. U, &. 
tailed by Secretary of War, en mond Nara 
ne Cadet Rifles. BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high grade and successful school for’ both eee. 
Music and Art specialties. wenerete rates Ente 
any time, Send for detmnenmnes , i BANNISTER. 


. §S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., 

aid the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 

Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 

amination held at the school by member of Yale 

faculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher com 

pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
Garden ¢ ity, .1., Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Sept. 23d. Equipment complete. Healthful 
location, Facilities unsurpassed. Competent staff 
of instructors. ay M —— detailed 7 U.S. 
Government. Terms, ear. For further par- 
ticulars apply to CHA I LES TURTEVANT MOORE 

A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


«6 53 SPRINGFIELD, 
“THE ELMS wares 
Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. Primary, 
Academic, Classical, and Post Graduate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, a 
pee KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLA8S 
of New York will be reopened Oct.2 at 7 E. 
14th St. 


(MRS, SARAH M. HARRIS, 
Principals, | FANNY E. SCHWEDLER 





ASSAR COLLEGE, Pou bkeeve 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCA ION 
with a com 
and Music, 
Chemistry and er Loma of Natural History, 
@ Museum of Art, a Li ny OO 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-th: ‘eachers, and thoroughly 

equipped for its a, Students at present admiited 


te ae a Catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 8 ALDWELL. DD. LL-D., Prestten’ 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR Y ow NG ‘LADIES, 
urora, Cayuga La 
Full ar course of study. Stipertor fomietes, 
for .musiec and art. Location unsurpassed fo: 7 
and healthfulness, Sersion begins Sacuaier 1 


1885 Send for catalo 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY 


“BRIDGETON, | N. J. 

Christian Home School. Boys only. Pre 
pares for College. Teaching thorough. Terms mod- 
erate. Healthful location Fifteen acres,, Open 
September 8. Send for circular. 














EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 23. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec. 
tic, and Preparatory Departments; also in Musio 
and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 





ene FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 

will commence its 5ist year September 9. Fine 

Library, Laboratory, gervensry. and Cabinets. 

Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 

Send for Circular to Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COMMER. 
CIAL COLLEGE, 

For ong ee and gentlemen. Alive and enter 
rising school. Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
Sollege- Preparatory, Art and Musical Courses of 
stud Students pre to enter College without 
condition. Commercial College without a superior. 
Modern Languages a speciaity. Eighteen instruct- 
ors. ty attendance last year 279 
Expenses, $19) per year. Fal! term, 13 wee begins 


er term 





or | 
CR. sing Ring, Principal. 


a gt 1885. For Catalogue add 
Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, A-M., cipal, Kingston, Pa 


| 
| 
} 





OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 
Windsor, Conn 
A a, school for girls ot all ages Pupils com 
| Plettag the college preparatory course may enter 
Yellesiey or Smith College without further ex 
| amination. Muste and = are specialties. For 
circulars addrese MISS J, 8S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


For other School Advitiadaents 
see Page 29, 





‘THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


in connection with ““STERN’S weretesied OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


OBJECT.—1. To givea ry and systematic course in foreign langu 
to become teachers of languages. 


and literature to who 


make them aequainted with the principles of the teaching of languages, ‘and 
re, and furnished with modern appli. | | to offer sufficient opportunity at the same time to put these principles in 


| practice. 
Term begins October ist, 1885, and ends June Ist, 


Tuition fee for one language (German or French), $19); for both languages 
(German and French), $180. Those who take the full course receive teacher's 
certificate. Students from the country will find boarding places at moderate 


1886. rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. Address 
SIGMON M. STERN, Director, Author of * Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin. Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., N. Y, City. 
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